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Result of Abuse 
Of Easy Credit 


By Consumers 


Wage-earners? Bankruptcies 
Considered Mainly Due to 
Extravagance Encouraged 
By Retail Sales Policies 


Contracted Incomes 
Impair Ability to Pay 


Disrespect for Law Increased 


And Status of Thousands of | 


De- 


Families Lowered, Says 
partment of Commerce 


Credit for the consumer is too easy; 
has been abused in efforts to dispose of 
- surplus goods; and throughout the last 
decade when business was supposed to be 
at its best, bankruptcies were at their 
worst. 

Many retailers. 
pay later” slogan, 
people to live beyond their means. Out- 
right extravagance is the principal cause 


with their “Buy 


of bankruptcies that have degraded the 
moral and social standing of thousands of | 


families, increased their disrespect for the 


law, and imposed financial burdens on the | 


retailers and the general public. 


These conclusions have been reached by | 


‘Substantial ‘Upturn | 


the Department cf Commerce as a result 
of a study of bankruptcies of wage earn- 
ers, a review of which has just been made 
public. 

The survey was made by the Department 
of Commerce in cooperation with the In- 
stitute of Human Relations and the School 
of Law of Yale University. It included 
Getailed studies of the circumstances of 
266 consumer bankrupts having liabilities 
of $3,674,000, besides research on other 
Phases of the bankruptcy problem. 


Preventable Bankruptcies 


The majority of bankruptcies of con-| 


sumers were found to be preventable, yet 


the number increased 414 per cent between | 
1920 and 1930 as compared with a popu- | 


lation increase of 16 per cent. The causes 
of these bankruptcies, in the order of fre- 


quency of their occurrence, were as fol-| 


lows: 

Extravagance, evasion of judgment 
debts, avoidance of liabilities on foreclosed 
real estate, decreased income, domestic 
misfortunes, speculation in stocks or real 
estate, business involvements, and dis- 
honesty. 

Responsibility of Debtor and Creditor 

The survey brought out the following 
conclusions: 

Practically every case of bankruptcy can 
be attributed to the direct and controllable 
actions of debtors and creditors. Although 
bankruptcies of consumers can generally 


be prevented, the average creditor who re- | 


ceives nothing from the bankrupt debtor is 
apathetic in seeking needed changes in 
laws on debtors and creditors. 

The extire structure of consumer credit 
is based on the continuity of income re- 
ceived for personal services. As a conse- 
quence of a cessation of normal commer- 
cial activities, unemployment became 
prevalent, wages were reduced and com- 
modity prices declined. 

Future Earnings Pledged 

During the years of prosperity and high 
Wages preceding 1929, many consumers 
pledged their future income in order to 
Satisfy tastes and desires which were be- 
yond their financial capacity. One family, 
not to be outdone by another, bought on 
credit far in excess of its current income. 

During the period of economic adjust- 
ment which followed, this group of con- 
sumer debtors found themselves forced to 
pay in deflated higher-valued dollars for 
what they had contracted when dollar 
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Housemaids Wanted; 
Supply Is Scant — 


Low Wages increase Opportuni- 
ties But Make Domestic Serv- 
ice Unattractive 


Many housewives who apparently never | 
have had a maid are seeking such workers 
—for little or no pay. 

The lowering of wages for general house- 


workers has made such positions increas- | 


ingly unpopular with applicants for em- 
ployment and at the same time has con- 
tributed to an increase in the demand for 
such workers, 

The annual report of the New 
State Employment Service, made public 
April 26, states that so many requests of 
this kind are being received that the work 
involved in merely taking telephone orders 


for houseworkers has become overwhelm- | 


ingly burdensome in most of the ten of- 
fices of the service. 

This is due in part, it was stated in the 
report by Fritz Kaufmann, director of the 
Division of Employment of the State De- 
partment of Labor, to the fact that “house- 
wives are lengthly in stating their re- 
quirements,” and to the further fact that 
the same housewife may place her order 
with sev-ral of the State offices, 
junior *id adult. 

To avoid such duplication and to effect 
coordination, 
bureau has been 
said. 

Unemployed men and women made 
about 80,000 visits per month to the 10 
‘offices, or more than 963,000 visits during 
1932. The service placed 57,399 workers 
during the year. 

The Public Employment Center of 
Rochester, created in 1931 by the ‘Ad- 
visory Council on Employment Problems 
to serve as a demonstration center for the 

, New York State Employment Service, has 
been of great value in the development of 
the State Service during the past year, ac- 
tording to the report. 

This is one of three such demonstra- 


developed, the 
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it | 


now, | 
have encouraged the| 


York | 


both | 


a centralized order-taking | 
report | 


the: Federal 
i 


PUBLIC OFFERED | 
FEDERAL NOTES 


Small 65 ci, Gised Pref- 
erence in Treasury Issue 


Of Half Billion 


‘OR the first time since the World War 

period the Treasury Department has | 

attempted to attract popular support for | 
one of its routine financing operations, 


A new $500,000,000 series of notes to be 

issued May 2 will be allotted first to small 
subscribers, persons asking for amounts 
not in excess of $10,000, 
| Woodin, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
announced. Subscription books were left 
{open two additional days to small sub- 
|scribers in an effort to stimulate their 
bidding. 

The view that the issue was being used 
jas a test of the reaction to popularly 
floated issues was expressed at the Treas- 
ury. Total subscriptions were $1,200,000,- 
000, Secretary Woodin announced April 29. 
The notes are for three years and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 27s per cent. 

New securities totalling $560,000,000 will 
| be issued by the Treasury Department on 
May 2 and 3 to cover about $240,000,000 of 





;}of additional cash for 
The Treasury had only about $290,000,000 
on hand on April 26. 

Of the new securities $500,000,000 is the 
|note issue for which the Treasury sought 
popular support. About 
| the funds acquired by this borrowing will 
go to retiring a maturing issue of certifi- 
| cates. 


The additional $60,000,000 is to be pro- 
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In Business Spread | 


Over Diverse Field 


\From Production to Sales, 
The Recent Improvement 
Offers 
After March Decline 





Business conditions have improved 
| steadily since the latter part of March. 
Production and distribution of commodi- 
ties show a sharp recovery after the re- 
opening of the Nation’s banks. 

Greater activity and higher prices char- 
acterized the commodity and security mar- 


20 per cent of capacity production from 
the 15 per cent reached in March. Auto- 
mobile output has expanded rapidly. De- 
partment store sales of merchandise have 
increased sharply. 


Substantial Business Upturn 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
and the Federal Reserve Board paint this 
rather cheerful picture in statements sum- 
marizing the business and banking situa- 
tion. Both refer to the decided contrac- 
tions in business that accompanied the 
closing of the country’s banks, but report 
that, while the March figures showed gen- 








eral declines, such statistics of business as | 


have become available covering the late 
|} part of that month and the earlier part 
| of April show upturns of substantial pro- 
portions. 

“Business has made _ steady 
since the latter part of March,” 
Roper, April 27, said, 


progress 
Secretary 
“and preliminary 


data for April indicate that activity in| 


both production and_ distribution 
higher than in the preceding month. 


Steel Production Advances 

“Steel production for the most recent 
week reported has advanced to the highest 
point of the year, equal to the operating 
rate in the corresponding period of 1932. 
Automobile production has increased and 
the final figures for the month are ex- 
pected to be substantially higher than in 
| March. 

“Lumber and electric power produc- 
tion, among other indicators, have ad- 
vanced. Retail trade, which held up fairly 
| well in March under the prevailing condi- 
tions, 
April, and current 
the comparison with April, 
much more favorable than the returns for 
the first quarter. 

“Freight-car loadings were up substan- 
tially in the latter part of March, but the 
| gains in the first half of April were small. 
Construction contracts awarded during the 

| first half of April remained at the low 
March level. 
Suspension of Gold Payments 

“Overshadowing other developments in 
April was the compléte suspension of 
gold payments in the United States and 
the progress of legislation designed to 
raise prices. Following this action stock 


was 
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( NE industry is not feeling the ill 
~ effects of the depression—gold pro- 
duction. 

With hundreds of thousands of men— 
and women, too— all over the world 
forced from their usual means of livli- 
heod, gold mining areas have ex- 
perienced a revival of conditions some- 
what similar to those of the gold rush 
di'ys, 

Scott Turner, Director of the Urlited 
States Bureau of Mines, said, April 28, 
that he expects the output of gold in 
1933 to reach a new high record, ex- 
ceeding even that of 1932, when the 
world production was estimated at $491,- 
560,000. This was almost $22,000,000 
higher than the previous record produc- 
tion of 1915. 

In the United States alone, nearly $52,- 
000,000 of gold was produced last year. 
Estimates of the Bureau of Mines and 
Reserve Board show that 





William H., 


maturing issues and to provide $320,000,000 | 
the Government. | 


$240,000,000 of | 


vided through an issue of bills to be dated | 


Cheerful Picture | 


kets after exports of gold were suspended. | 
Steel mills have recovered to more than | 


has increased considerably during 
reports indicate that | 
1932, will be} 





Effects on Relation of Debtor and Creditor 
If Gold Content of the Dollar Is Reduced| 


The Controversy Over Legal and Moral Aspects of Devaluation---lts Relation || Pree eo ee ene annie cacy 


To the 


F the gold content of the dollar should be re- 
duced what would be the effect upon persons 


who owe money and those 


What would be the status of the large number of 
debts which are specified as being payable in gold 
dollars of the present standard of weight and fine- 
Would any distinction be made between 
Government obligations and private debts? 
These questions which have been discussed in 
the Senate during the debate on the President’s 
proposal that he be given the authority, among 
other things, to fix the weight of the gold dollar, 
~ not at less than half its present weight, which 


ness ? 


929 


23.22 grains of pure gold, or gold 1,000 fine.” 

" Dette which are not payable in gold dollars of 
“the present standard of weight and fineness” are 
not involved in the same difficulties as are those 
in which the covering contract contains that spe- 
which has come to be known as 
In the case of ordinary debts, 
expressed as payable in dollars, the debtor could 
discharge his obligation in the new dollars of re- 
duced gold content, and the creditor would have 
to be satisfied with such payment. 

The value of the dollar, in such contracts, would 
be of importance in terms of commodity prices. 
| Devaluation of the dollar is talked of in terms of 
| methods of securing inflation and an attempt to 

raise commodity prices. It is argued that reducing 

the gold content of the dollar would have the effect 
of making the new unit worth less in terms of 
Other things being equal, it is said, 
| the new dollar (if devaluated by 50 per cent) would 
buy the same volume of commodities that half of 
the old dollar bought. It might take some time for 
prices to rise to the extent that the dollar 


cific provision, 


the “gold clause.” 


commodities. 


been devaluated. 


Debtors—It may be 


said 


in general 
following the devaluation of the dollar to one- 
half its present gold content, a man who had con- 
tracted to pay a certain number of dollars 
tender the new dollars in satisfaction of the debt. 
It is contended that the principal classes to be 
benefited in this respect would be those who had 
mortgaged their farms and their homes. 
Creditors—It may likewise be said*in general 
that following a devaluation of the dollar to’ one- 
half its present gold content, the man who had 
| loaned a certain number of dollars 
ee to ae Soret in a like number of 


‘Gold Clause’ 


who are owed? 
dollars 
they are now. 


the devaluation 
action declare. 

the products of 
more dollars. 
benefit would be 


more costly. 


they distribute, 


the devaluation 


so will have an 


had 


Producers—Farmers. 
sell, particularly 


in Existing Contracts 


the new dollars. 
not really be an injustice to the lender, 
many loans were contracted at a 


It is contended that this would 
because 
time when the 


loaned were worth only about half what 


‘ 


Those with products to 
the farmers, would benefit from 
of the dollar, proponents of that 


Since prices would rise, they say, 


the farm would net the farmer 


To this the answer is made that this 


offset, at least in part, by the fact 


that the purchases made by the farmer would be 


Manufacturers— Wholesalers— Retailers Those 
with goods to sell, it is explained by sponsors of 
the legislation, will receive higher prices for their 
merchandise, and so will benefit from its enact- 
ment. To which the reply is made that there will 
be an offset in the higher prices which they must 
pay for raw materials, and for the goods which 


and for other business expenses, 


including eventually higher wages. 


The Wage Earner—Consumer. The man with a 
fixed income, dependent upon wages, or dividends, 
or interest, will receive dollars which are worth 
less in term of the commodities and services which 
he must buy, it is stressed by those who oppose 


of. the dollar. Proponents of the 


bill reply that many of them are also debtors, and 


offsetting benefit. Moreover, they 


say, as business gets better, wages will rise. 


The Unemployed. With prices rising, producers 
finding a profitable market, and with business re- 


covery in progress, a step-up in industry will bring 


that 


could 


dollars 


would be of the fact that 


Putting the Mini Touch Into Didomieys. 
How p Way to World Recovery Is Being Ch Charted 


let caa terete 


President Seeks Accord on 
Objectives in Meeting 
Foreign Statesmen 


‘THE HEART-TO-HEART method of dis- 

cussing international problems is being 
employed as President Roosevelt confers 
with representatives of other countries on 
the achievement of a permanent world re- 
covery. 

Back of the conferences is a concerted 
effort to clear the way for the World Eco- 
nomic Conference to be held in London 
during the Summer and the related issues 
of disarmament and war debts. 

Harmony of thought and mutual appre- 
ciation of the difficulties each nation faces 
were sought in the conferences between 
President Roosevelt and the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald; 
former Premier Edouard Herriot, repre- 
senting France; and the Prime Minister 
of Canada, R. D. Bennett. 

Definite Agreements Not Considered 

No definite agreements were attempted. 

Further conferences will be held with 
Italy and other nations. They will have 
a similar purpose. 

A picture of these discussions was pre- 
sented by Mr. MacDonald, April 26, in a 
conference at the President's office with 
the press. He expressed it in this way: 

“We are going away leaving behind us 
and taking away with us a closer under- 
standing than before. We understood each 
other at a little distance off. We now 
understand each other, as it were, elbow to 
elbow. We have got above and beyond 
mere market haggling and foggling. 

“We are not going to cooperate in find- 
ing solutions of the great troubles of the 
world if we maintain ourselves in the po- 
sition of mere mangainers. That is not the 


Gold ae by bik. Bite. 
To New High Record of World Output 


gold production in the first two months 
of 1933 in the United States is above 
that of the same period in 1932. 

An army of miners in these two 
months in large and small-stale opera- 
tion were rewarded with $7,380,000. In 
1932 they produced $7,132,000 worth of 
gold in February and March. 

| The same increased ratio of produc- 
tion prevails all over the world. World 
production for the first two months is 
estimated at $78,762,000, nearly two mil- 
lion more than last year. 

Charles W. Merrill, of the Bureau of 
Mines, pointing to the unusually large 
sales of Bureau of Mines pamphlets on 
small-scale gold mining during recent 
months, coupled with other recent 
events, is of the opinion that the move- 
ment to gold producing areas may take 
place this Summer on an even larger 

| scale than last year, when it was esti- 
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way we are going to aspire and achieve 
together. We have got above that. 


|have got to an understanding now.” 


Human Approach by Personal Contact 

The “human” side of this method of pro- 
moting international understanding was 
pointed out by Mr. MacDonald when he 
said: 

“The very highest diplomacy and the 
most accurate and searching diplomacy 


always take into account the value of per- | 
sonal and human understandings between | 


both sides.” 
Debt Payments Not Postponed 
Conversations with M. Herriot 
dealt with disarmament, it was indicated 
at the White House. Reports that the 
United States will give up neutrality guar- 
antees were answered with the statement 
that any such information will come out 
in the form of an official communique. 
French, British and American experts 
are at work on monetary and tariff prob- 
lems, with results of their deliberations 
awaiting discussion with other representa- 
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"| April 26, that the present United States , 


back to profitable employment many of those now 
idle, it is declared by those who favor devaluation, 
Their reabsorption into industry, it is further said, 
will increase the total purchasing power of the 
people, bringing in its train an increased demand 
for the products of the farm and the factory, and 
further business expansion and activity. 

The Foreign Investor. The foreigner who holds 
obligations expressed in dollars will find the new 
the equivalent in value of a lesser amount 
of his own currency, it is pointed out. But he may 
have already benefited, it is explained, by reason 


his own currency has depreciated 
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Mutual Understandings As 
An Aid to Joint Action at 
London Conference 


tives of foreign governments and the Lon- 
don conference. 

It was made lear at tha, White House 
|that no agreement has been made with 
Prime Minister MacDonald or M. Herriot 
with reference io postponement of debt 
payments and that no plan has been de- 
veloped to give an extended moratorium 
to the debtor nations. The President still 
expects the debtor nations to pay June 
15 instalments, it was added. 

There is a possibility that the President 
at a later date will ask Congress for power 
to deal with the tariff and debt problems 
through authority granted in a Congres- 
sional resolution, it was pointed out. 

Through the conversations it was em- 
phasized repeatedly that no agreements 
were contemplated at this time. that defi- 
nite action will be up to the London Con- 
| ference. 

Scope of Discussions 

The attack on the world depression 
starts with formulation of a plan to raise 
commodity prices. This is recognized as 

fundamental in the President’s discus- 
sions. 

To bring about the higher prices 
multaneous action in the econemic and 
monetary field is contemplated, with an 
adjustment of commercial policies. 

Next is need for moderating the maze ot 
restrictions hampering commerce, includ- 

ing excessive tariffs, exchange restrictions 
and quotas. 

Credit expansion is sought by joint ac- 


si- 
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| DEVISING MEANS 
| TO AID RAILWAYS: 


(Can Expect From 


| Coordination ge Systems Plan- 
ned in Tentative Program 
Of Legislation 


emergency railroad legislation, already | 
| embodied in confidential drafts of a pro- 
| posed law for relief of railroads from cer- 
| tain restrictions and for coordination of 
the transportation systems, will be formu- 


lated in legislation to be; proposed in both 
Houses the coming week. 

Chairman Dill (Dem.), 
lof the Senate Committee on Interstate 
‘Commerce, and Chairman 
| (Dem,), of Bonham, Tex., 


of Washington, | 


Rayburn | 
of the House | 


7 
| 


What Home-owner 


IN ew Legislation 


| 

‘Too Optimistic Hopes Have 
Been Aroused, According 
To Debate in the House 
Explaining Its Scope 


Bill Passed By House 
And Goes to Senate 


Committee in Interstate and Foreign Com- | 
merce, are considering the details of the | 


President’s proposals and their commit- 


tees are keeping in touch with the Execu- | 


tive’s revision of tentative terms into 
final form for introduction as administra- 
| tion measures at this session of Congress. 
| hese bills will not be made public, 
| their final form for congressional con- 
sideration, until the President submits his 
| message to Congress, probably early the 
coming week, 
|ment of the legislation. Chairman Ray- 
| burn said April 28 he expects the message 
|to come to Congress within a few days. 
The Railway Labor Executives Associa- 


tion, through its vice chairman and acting | 
chairman, George M. Harrison, April 28, 


announced the organization is thoroughly 


opposed to the prospective railroad legis- | 


lation. 


“We see no justification,” he said, “for | 


drastic reductions of essential transporta- 
| tion service in order that unearned in- 
| terest may be paid on idle capital. Thou- 
| sands of railway workers will be added to 
|the bread lines. We do not believe that 


|the American people will approve setting | 


| aside the anti-trust laws and other State 
and Federal laws enacted to protect public 
interest merely to permit monopolized 
railroads to gather unjust and unearned 
| profits. If we have reached the end of 
| railroad competition we have arrived at 


| eee: § on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Development of Plan 


| For Regulating Sale 
| Of Foods and Drugs 


Better Protection of Public 
/ “Against False Claims Is 
Discussed in Conferences 
| With Affected Interests 


Progress toward protection of the public 
against false advertising of foods and 
drugs, through revision of the Pure Food 
|and Drugs Act, was made during the week 
ended April 29 when representatives of 
the two trades involved and of the press 
and radio, which carry the advertisements, 
|conferred with Department of Agriculture 
| officials to present their views on proposals 
to strengthen the act. 

Suggestions ranged from opposition to 


any essential change in the act to pro-| 
posals to empower the Federal Food and | 


Drug Administration to 


join the use of such methods, according 
to information obtained at the conference, 


| which was held in executive session to per- 


mit free expression of opinion by the dele- 
gates. 


riculture. 
Views of Three Groups 


Representatives of the food trade met ' 


with the Federal officials involved on April 
28, and expressed general approval of sug- 
gestions for regulation by the Food and 
Drug Administration of false advertise- 


ments of foods and of other proposals to | 


strengthen the act, according to state- 
ments by trade delegates after the meeting. 
Delegates of the drug trade, who presented 
their views April 27, agreed on certain 
suggestions for modifying the law, but 
were divided on other points, delegates 
said ‘Publishers, broadcasters, and ad- 
vertisers conferred April 29. 

The Department of Agriculture itself 
refrained from presenting any suggestions 


at the conference, preferring to hear the | 


views of the trade before beginning the 
draft of a revised act. 
Need of Stronger Law 

The attitude of the Denvartment, as ex- 
pressed by the Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Rexford G. Tugwell, is that the 
Food and Drugs Act “is generally ad- 
mitted to be inadequate at present for the 
protection of consumers.” 

“The opinions of various groups directly 
or indirectly interested,” he said, “will, 
we expect, expedite the production of a 
draft that will be most practicable and 
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Bats Gila Bo latina ei 
To Balance Labor Supply and Work. 


hy rectiye means of finding other 

suitable employment for the excess 
of workers in particular industries, such 
as coal mining, and some degree of bal- 
ance in the probable demand, or lack of 
it, in the future supply of such workers 
as those in clerical occupations are 
among the goals of the Department of 
Labor under the guidance of Secretary 
Frances Perkins. 

These accomplishments, in the opin- 
ion of Miss Perkins, may be brought 
about through the development of an 
‘adequate system of public employment 
offices. These offices, she believes, should 
be operated directly by the State and 
local governments, the function of the 
Federal Government being to assist in 
the development, maintenance and ex- 
pansion of adequate employment serv, 
ices with high standards and common 
procedures and to weld them together 
into an effective nation-wide system. 

To this end, Miss Perkins announced 


Employment Service will be reorganized 
with a Federal director in each State 
who will be the regular State or othe: 
official charged with the responsibility 
of developing the State employment 
service. He will become, in addition, a 
Federal official at a nominal salary of 
$1 a year. 

Intelligent economy, Miss Perkins said, 
indicates that persons seeking work or 
employers seeking suitable employes 
need an effective system at all times, 
and more than ever at a time like this 
when the labor market is disorganized 
and the need for exchange most im- 
portant. 

“We should know with reasonable ac- 
curacy the trends in the opportunities 
for employment and how mdst construc- 
tively to deal with them,” Miss Perkins 
said. “How, for example, is the large 
excess of coal miners to be directed into 
other suitable employment? How can the 
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in | 


recommending the enact-| 


impose heavy | 
penalties for false advertising and to en- | 


The Food and Drug Administra- | 
tion is a branch of the Department of Ag- | 


Statement Is Made In Debate 
That Government Is Not To 
Compete With Savings and 
Building Loan Agencies 


The hopes of home owners have been 
aroused too optimistically by the pending 
Home Loan Act of 1933. 

This was the view taken during debate 
in the House April 27 which preceded pas- 
sage on April 28 of the bill (H. PR. 5240) 
for the reiief of home owners. 

The measure has gone to the Senate 
where it is expected to receive early con- 
sideration. 

Need of Security 

The House debate disclosed that many 
distressed and unfortunate people are 
dcomed to disappointment when they find 
they have not enough security to enable 
the Federal Government to help them 
save their homes. 

This attitude was taken not only by 
Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., who was one of the original pro- 
ponents of the Home Loan Bank Act 
adopted at the last session of Congress, 
but by other members as well. 

The prospective grief of many home 
owners, it was explained, is likely to re- 
sult from a widespread but mistaken im- 
pression that any man may go to some 
agency of the Government and borrow on 
real estate whatever money he may need. 

Such a situation followed the enact- 
ment of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act last. year, but Mr. Luce, in explain- 
ing ‘the present bill, said the people 
should understand that it is not intended 
to embark the Government in competi- — 
tion with savings banks, building yand 
loan associations and other lendin 
cies. 








= 
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What the Bill Does . : 

What the bill actually doés was ex- 
plained in, the report of the Committee 
Banking and Currency, submitted to the 
House April 25. The bill as reported by 
the Committee, except for a few perfect- 
ing amendments, is the same as the ‘pro- 
posed measure introduced upon receipt of 
the President’s message, April 3, request- 
ing home mortgage relief, the Committee 
said. 

“The bill,” said the report, “repeals sec- 
tion 4 (d) (the provision for direct loans 
to home owners by Federal home-loan 
banks) of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, but does not otherwise distrub the 
functioning of the Federal home-loan 
bank system. 

Funds To Be Authorized 

“For direct relief to home owners the 
| bill directs the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to organize the homeowners loan 
corporation and authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $200,000,000 for its capital, and au- 
| thorizes it to issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds, 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
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Replacement of Slums 
— Here and Abroad 


\Clearance of Metropolitan 
| Areas in Great Britain by 
| 1938 Is Considered 


| Slum sections in some of the larger ur- 
ban centers on both sides of the Atlantic 
seem destined soon to disappear, at least 
in part, in favor of modern sanitary dwell- 
ings. 

The Ministry of Health of Great Britain 
has proposed a slum clearance campaign 
for the purpose of clearing certain metro- 
politan dreas by 1938, while a modern 
housing development is planned to replace) 
one of New York City’s worst slum sec- 
tions. 

The proposed New York development 
was advanced recently when the Recon- 
struction Finance Cerporation authorized 
a loan of more than $8,000,000 for a project 
to be known as Knickerbocker Village and 
to consist of two 12-story apartment build- 
ings containing 1,630 apartments and 6,030 
rooms. 

The plan in Great Britain, which was 
covered in a general way in the Housing 
Act of 1930, contemplates an annual grant 
of about £3 per person. vacated, to endure 
| for 40 years, the payments being made by 

| the central government to the local au- 
| thorities. e 

The new proposal, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by Trade Com- 
missioner James Comerville, Jr., in Lon- 
don, was made by the Ministry of Health 
in a circular to city governments and sets 
1938 as a definite time limit on slum clear= 
ance schemes. 

To obtain a betier idea of the needs, the 
municipal authorities were requested to 
furnish the Ministry of Health, not later 
than Sept. 30, 1933, with information in- 
dicating the number of houses to be de- 
| molished and reconditioned, also the num- 
ber of people affected and the number of 
dwellings needed to rehouse those vacated. 

Conditions for pushing a program of this 
| character were declared by the Ministry of 
| Health to be exceptionally favorable, as 

| building costs are low and money is cheap. 

la further inducement to local authorities 
is the proposal of the central governmer 
| to maintain the sium clearance subsidy at 
| its present level, Mr. Somerville reported. 

| If the plan is carried out, he said, it 
|means increased employment among the 
{building trades and manufacturers of 
| building materials, and it will provide bet- 


| ter dwellings for many thousands of poor 
| families. 
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ow the Nation 
Is Working Out 
Of Depression 


Director Jones, of R. F. C., 
: Asserts Billion Dollars' 


Of New Banking Capital | 


Would Bring Confidence 


By Jesse H. Jones 
Director of the Reconstruction Finance 
2 Corporation 
: The conditions through which we have 


passed, and are passing, will unquesti =| 


ably leave a lasting influence upon our) 


feneration. Let us hope that it does not | J} 


extend beyond. 
* The reasons for these conditions are | 
more easily understood than is the way 
‘out, but undoubtedly order is being re- 
etored, and with it a wider and deeper 
interest in public affairs. I doubt if any 
cf us have ever felt quite so keenly that 


degree of responsibility for the general ||| 


welfare as we do now. 


| 
That we have started out of the tangled ||) 
maze, under an inspiring leadership that | |} 


is bold and unafraid, can be accepted as | 
an assured fact. | 





the world are centering on Franklin D. | 
Roosevelt as much now as was true of} 








The eyes of the world and the hope of ||| 


Woodrow Wilson in 1918. No President of ||) 


the United States ever faced a greater | 


task than Franklin Roosevelt faces at this |}} 


time, and none ever enjoyed greater con- 


fidence. His courage and determination | 
are admirable, as is his comprehension of | 


world conditions. 
Signs of Improvement 


People in all walks and of all political |}| 
feiths are willing to accord him a free ||} 


hand; Congress is giving him the power 


+o act—to correct on the spot, as it were. ||| 
We in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- ||| 
poration can see, as I am sure you gen- | 


tlemen see, decided signs of improvement. 


The work of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation has been so far-reaching that | 


I should like to review it, but time will 


not permit of that except in the sketchiest | | 


sort of way. 


if 
The Corporation endeavored especially | | 
| 


to bolster up banks in the Summer and 


Fall of 1932, and undoubtedly we saved a | 
great'many institutions and their ony | 
| 
| 


iiors, but men and machines can only 
stand a certain amount of strain, and by 
“March 4 chaos was upon us. 


State after State declared morato- 


riums—both bank and law, until it be-/| 
‘came necessary for President Roosevelt ||, 
to make the bank holiday nation-wide. |}, 


Following that were days and nights| 
‘of hectic effort to determine upon the 
next step, culminating in the remarkable 
speech by President Roosevelt on the 
banking situation, which was heard and | 
read, I should say, in every hamlet of the 
Nation. And it is ddubtful if any speech | 
; was ever more easily understood or better 
accepted. It gave the people confidence 
in their Government and increased their 
confidence in their President. 


Reopening of Banks | 


The President stated that only sound | 
banks would be permitted to open, and 


the judgment of what constitutes a sound | | 
bank was not left to the determination | | 


of the people in charge of the bank. 


“Thousands of banks were permitted to | 


open on a limited withdrawal basis and 
“many others are in the hands of con-| 
servators. These banks are now receiv-| 
ing the undivided attention of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and} 
the Comptroller’s office and, to a large} 


~extent, the Treasury, as well as the many | |! 


State banking departments. 

Naturally, every bank in the hands of a} 
conservator, or that is open on a limited 
withdrawal basis, wants to be the first | 
“waited upon in the plan of reorganiza- | 
tion, and, as a result, our forces are 
burning the midnight oil. 

We have invested, and in the course 
of closing, more than $50,000,000 in pre- | 
ferred stock in banks. In each instance, 
we first make a thorough examination of 
“the bank. We feel that it is necessary to| 
be more careful in subscribing for stock, | 
and in becoming stockholders in banks, 
than in lending to banks, for the reason 
that the public will have every right to 
assume that when the Government sub- 
scribes for stock in a bank, that bank 
will be thoroughly sound. 

Most of these reorganizations entail | 


substantial loans to the old banks in or- | 
der that the depositor may have as large | helpful if all banks, the best and most 


@ percentage as possible of his credit bal- 
ance made immediately available. The 
Percentage of deposits that can be made 
available in this way varies with locali- 
ties, and to a large degree measures con- 
ditions in that particular locality. 
Matching Subscriptions 


In some instances, where new 
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Expansion of the Currency---Aid for the Farmer---$500,000,000 for Relief---Lifting 


the Home 


Mortgage---Muscle Shoals Plan---Regulating Foreign Securities 


* * 


ARM RELIEF AND CURRENCY EXPANSION. 

¢ The farm relief bill, with discretionary powers 
given the President to expand the currency in- 
corporated as an amendmeat, passed the Senate April, 


28. The vote was 64 to 20. \ 


The bill is divided into three parts, providing gen- 
eral agricultural relief, the refinancing of farm mort- 
gages and currency expansion. The first section ap- 
plies the “price parity” plan empowering the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take measures to raise the 
prices of wheat, cotton, corn, dairy products, hogs, 
tobacco, beet and cane sugar and rice to a parity with 
prices of goods normally bought by the farmer which 
prevailedjjust before the World War. 

This would be accomplished by leasing of farm 
lands and withdrawing them from production of the 
basic commodities named, the Government to pay the 
rental on acreage so withdrawn. Processors and 
dealers in these commodities would be licensed and 
taxed. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
enter into marketing agreements with producers and 
processors to regulate trade, this phase being ex- 
empted from the operation of the antitrust law. 
Finally farmers might be guaranteed the cost of pro- 
duction if the Secretary sees fit. Funds derived from 
the licenses and processing tax would go to cover the 
cost of the plan. 

Refinancing of farm mortgages would operate 
through voluntary arrangements with the holders to 
exchange their mortgages for Federal Land Bank 
Bonds bearing interest at 414 per cent, the interest 
being guaranteed by the Government but not the 
principal. 

Under the currency amendment the President is 
given three discretionary plans of increasing the 
dollar value of commodities. The first is an author- 
ization to increase Federal Reserve credits by a max- 
imum of $3,000,000,000. The second is by issuing 
up to $3,000,000,000 of Treasury notes secured not 
by gold but on the credit of the United States. This 
money would be used for the purpose of buying back 
Government securities.. Finally, discretionary power 
is given the President to devalue the content of the 
gold dollar by as much as 50 per cent and to establish 
a fixed ratio of gold to silver and to provide for the 
unlimited coinage of silver at that ratio. 

The agricultural provisions of the bill as passed 
by the Senate are similar to those in the measure 
already approved by the House. The currency plan 
was passed by the House as a seperate measure and 
did not contain the provision for free silver. The bill 
will now go to conference for adjustment of the dif- 
ferences in the House and Senate provisions. 

* * 

EDERAL HELP FOR HOME OWNERS. The bill 
designed to extend Federal help to owners of 
mortgaged homes, sent to Congress by the 

President as part of his general reconstruction plan, 
passed the House, April 28. Few changes were made 
in the measure as originally drafted. 

The bill sets up the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion with a capital of $200,000,000 and authorizes the 
Corporation to issue bonds up to $2,000,000,000. 
These bonds, on which the Government guarantees 
the interest but not the principal, would be exchanged 
for mortgages on homes not to exceed a value of 
$15,000. As originally drawn the limit of value was 
$10,000, the increase being made by the House Com- 
mittee and accepted by the House itself. These loans 
may be made up to 80 per cent of the appraised value 
of the property, but no loan may exceed $10,000. 

Efforts on the part of some Members of Congress 
from the large cities to increase the home value limit 
as high as $40,000 were defeated. 

In the course of the debate a warning was sounded 
against over-optimism on the part of mortgaged 
burdenéd owners of homes. ‘Representative Luce de- 
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| gives employment, 
makes business. 


clared there was likelihood of a widespread but mis- 
taken belief, such as followed the enactment of the 
Home Loan Bank Act, that anyone might go to some 
Government agency and borrow on real estate what- 
ever money he might need. He emphasized,the fact 
that there are many unfortunate home owners with 
property mortgaged in excess of 80 per cent of its 
value who could expect no hetp under the bill. 

A companion measure is now in the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee to which it was referred on intro- 
duction and pending committee action no date for its 
consideration in that body has been fixed. 


x * 


UPERVISING FOREIGN SECURITIES. Federal 
S supervision of the sale of foreign securities in 

the United States is provided in a bill favorably 
reported to the Senate by its Judiciary Committee, 
April 25.. Introduced by Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, it applies much the same regulatory control 
over interstate transactions in foreign stocks and 
bonds as the administration measure now: pending 
in committees of both Houses does in the issuance 
and sale of domestic securities. It is Senator John- 
son’s intention to offer his bid as an amendment to 
the latter measure which was reported favorably to 
the Senate, April 27, by the banking committee with 
some revisions. 

The Johnson bill, proposes Federal supervision of 
the sale of foreign securities through aboard con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Governor General of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Underwriters are required to furnish 
the board full information regarding the issue offered 
and the approval of the board would be required be- 
fore the security could be offered. 

The report of the committee accompanying the bill 
calls attention to the “frauds perpetrated upon our 
people” and the “enormous sums taken from them 
upon filmsy foreign securities” and states the bill is 
designed to prevent a recurrence of such transactions. 
At the same time the report gives assurance that no 
fair dealer, no honest broker, no reputable banker 
need fear the regulations prescribed. 

“It is not sought to have the United States Gov- 
ernment approve or guarantee any bonds, obligations 
or securities,” states the report of the committee, 
“but upon sufficient facts to do exactly what. pur- 
chasers imagined it has done in the past; permit 
the sale of securities based upon the verity of the 
representations made.” 


xk *& 

IVE HUNDRED MILLION FOR RELIEF. The 
F administration’s proposal to create a fund of 
$500,000,000 for allocation to the States for 
direct unemployment relief nears its final legislative 
stages. Passed by the House, April 21, the Lewis bill 
was favorably reported to the Senate by its banking 
committee, April 25, without material amendment. 
The measure embodies the provisions of the consoli- 
dated Wagner-Costigan-La Follette bill previously 
passed by the Senate, but which the House challenged 
on the ground that a “money” measure could not 
criginate in the other body and so brought in its own 
bill. In view of this situation repassage by the Senate 

becomes necessary. 

The principal change made by the House is that 
the first4250,000,000 would be allocated to the States 
on the basis of their previous expenditures for relief 
instead of the first $200,000,000, as stipulated in the 
original Senate measure. The maximum amount that 
may be allowed to a State under this provision would 
be one-third of its relief expenditures for the pre- 
ceding three months. The remainder of the $500,000,- 
000 fund may be arbitrarily distributed by the Federal 
Relief Administrator on the basis of demonstrated 
need. 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * * 


The Senate committee restored the original Senate 
provision placing the relief force under the Civil 
Service, which was omitted in the House measure. It 
also limited the salary of the Administrator to. $10,- 
000. Prompt Senate action on the bill is assured in 


view of its previous passage of an almost identical 
measure. 
x * 


HE TENNESSEE VALLEY PLAN. The Presi- 

\ dent’s plan for the development of the Ten- 

nessee Valley around the Muscle Shoals power 
plant was approved by the House, April 25, by a 
vote of 306 to 91. The bill now goes to the Senate 
where Senator Norris has announced he will make 
an effort to substitute his bill for that of the House. 
Although alike in objective and in their main pro- 
visions, the Norris bill emphasizes power development 
rather than production of fertilizer as is provided in 
the House plan. 

The bill as approved by the House provides for the 
creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a Gov- 
ernment corporation with three directors, which 
would operate the Muscle Shoals plant in the interests 
of national defense, industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, navigation and flood control. Construc- 
tion of Cove Creek Dam on the Clinch River and Dam 
No. 3 at Muscle Shoals is directed and other dams 
on the Tennessee River are authorized as a “reason- 
able demand” for power develops. 

The Corporation is authorized to lease or operate 
the nitrate plants at a minimum output of 10,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen for the first two years: Surplus 
power will be sold with preference given State, county 
and municipal customers. A bond issue of $50,000,000 
and a direct appropriation of $10,000,000 is pro- 
vided for. 

The bill will be taken up in the Senate May 1. 


x 2 


EBTOR NATIONS EXPECTED TO PAY. White 
House statements make it définitely clear that 
the President has entered into no agreements 

respecting war debts in his conferences with Prime 
Minister MacDonald and M. Herriot. There is no plan 
now for postponement of war debt payments to fall 
due June 15 or for a moratorium to the debtor 
nations. The President still expects them to pay up. 

The White House emphasizes the joint statement 
of April 25, by the President and Mr. MacDonald in 
which it was asserted that “it would be wholly mis- 
leading to intimate that any plan or any settlement 
is under way. It is the simple truth that thus far only 
preliminary explorations of many different routes 
have been commenced.” \ 

There is still the ‘possibility, however, that at some 
later and indefinite date the President will ask Con- 
gress for debt resolutions. His suggestions probably 
will be in connection with tariff adjustments. 


x * 
T's RECEIPTS PICK UP. Increased receipts 


from both individual income taxes and miscel-_ 
laneous taxes during March served to bring © 


the total internal revenue to a point some $10,630,000 
above the same month last year. Total receipts were 
$242,464,883. Individual income taxes yielded $106,- 
674,000, being a gain of $19,930,000, but corporation 
tax returns fell off $35,800,000 to a total of $67,534,- 
000. The March collection of income taxes was the 
first under the higher rates, but extension of time 
granted for filing returns postponed payment of a 
considerable amount of this tax until April. Miscel- 
laneous internal revenue was $66,205,000, or $27,000,- 
000 better than March a year ago. The beer tax made 
its appearance for the first time since prohibition, 
bringing in $702,300 from the $5 per barrel levy and 
$18,508 from licenses. 




















| been 


|} upon flimsy foreign securities.” 


| face value. 
| ceive subscriptions of not more than $3,000 
|from any person, except it may receive 
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Preventing Fraud | 
In American Sale 


Of Foreign Bonds 


Regulation of Transactions 
And Creation of Investors 
Protective Organization 
Proposed in Senate Bills 


The bill to regulate sale of foreign se- 
curities in the United States through a 
board consisting of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, is 
awaiting action by the Senate, ‘with the 
recommendation of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that it pass. 

The measure (S. 882) was introduced 
by Senator Johnsons (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia. Under its terms the American un- 
derwriters of foreign securities would be 
required to furnish the board with full 
information about a proposed issue and 
the approval of the board would be neces- 
sary before transactions of the kind could 


| be conducted in interstate commerce. 


The supervisory control powers con- 
ferred by the bill, states the committee’s 
favorable report, April 25, is designed to 
prevent a recurrence of “frauds that have 
perpetrated upon our people, the 
enormous sums of money taken from them 
At the 
same time the committee states “no fair 
security dealer, no honest investment 
broker, no reputable banker need fear 
the regulations prescribed in this bill.” 


Exception in Foreign Trade 

The bill was amended in committee to 
provide that foreign securities may be 
accepted in exchange for goods without 
requiring consent of the board. 

Senator Johnson plans to offer the bill 
as an amendment to the pending admin- 
istration measure for the control of the 
issuance of domestic securities. . In event 
consideration of that bill is delayed, he 
stated his intention of pressing it as a 
separate measure. 

Senator Johnson subsequently intro- 
duced a proposed amendment to his bill 
to provide for the creation of a corpora- 
tion of foreign security holders for the 
purpose of “protecting, censerving and ad- 
vancing the interests of the holders of 
foreign securities in default. The prin- 
cipal offices of the proposed corporation 
would be in Washington, but with author- 
ity to establish agencies in any city in 
the United States. 

Organization for Protection 

The control and management of the 
corporation would be vested in a board 
of from 10 to 30 directors, one-third of 
whom must be bona fide holders of for- 
eign bonds to the value of $10,000. The 
corporation would be empowered to make 
contracts, sue and be sued, fix compensa- 
tion of employes, and to determine the 
manner in which its obligations shall be 
incurred. 

The board would convene meetings of 


| holders of foreign securities, take custody 
| of foreign securities, appoint committees 
| or represent holders of any such securi- 
| ties, negotiate for resumption of payments 


in respect of any foreign securities in de- 
fault, or rearrange terms. for conversion 


| or exchange for new securities upon con- 


sent of 50 per cent. American-resident 


| holders of 50 per cent of such securities, 
| collect and apply funds from the securi- 
| ties, cgoperate with security holders, bring 


about clear and simple forms of such se- 
curities and just and sound principles in 
their terms, and generally represent hold- 
ers of foreign securities and conserve and 


protect their rights and interests. 


Funds for Operations 
The corporation would be empowered in 
its discretion to levy a charge on the hold- 
ers of the'securities deposited with it not 
to exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent of their 
It would be empowered to re- 


any amount from foundations with a pub- 


lic purpose. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would be authorized to grant out of its 
funds $50,000 annually for three years for 
the use of the Corporation. 

In its report on the bill the Committee 
says that “in the injustices practiced by 
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I am not so sure but that it would be | 


| liquid, were required to increase their | 
| capital structures by the issuance of pre- | 
| ferred stock to be sold either to +their 
present stockholders or the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

A billion dollars of added capital to 
our banks would expand banking facili- 


banks | ties and bank credit in a multiplied form. 


are organized, the common stock is sub-| It would build up the morale of our 


scribed for by depositors of the old banks, 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


*matching dollar for dollar with the pre- 
ferred stock. 
reorganized by freezing a percentage of 
the deposits to provide the common 
* capital. 

Where loans are made on these frozen 
assets to provide liquidity it is the pur- 
pose of the Corporation to carry such 
loans, giving time for orderly liquidation 
and the best possible results for the de- 
Ppositors and stockholders of the older in- 
stitutions. 

Our largest single subscription for pre- 
ferred stock is $12,500,000 and our smallest 
to date $12,500, the $12,500,000 going to 
Detroit and the $12,500 to Texas. 

As I see it, there is no reason why even 
sound licensed banks should not avail 
themselves of the privilege of issuing pre- 
ferred stock and selling it to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, in order to 
provide greater liquidity, and to put them- 
selves in better position to make loans 
to their customers, to the end that busi- 
mess and trade may be gott@n under 
way. 

All banks have had losses and, how- 
ever, sound, all have a certain amount 
of slow paper. It was the intention of 
the President, and of Congress, to provide 
bar.ks with every possible facility for 
making credit plentiful and getting busi- 
ness started again. 


Removing Timidity 


Waturally, bankers are timid about ex- 
tending credit, and, indeed, good borrowers 


are timid about borrowing, with uncer- | 


tainty continually confronting them. But 
under the President’s program, and with 
all these facilities, it is my firm belief 
that the bankers of the country and the 
Federal Reserve Bank should encourage 
borrowers where loans can be made on a 
safe basis measured by the ordinary yard- 
stick and people put to work. 

If everyone is required to liquidate, and 
business is going to be done on a cash 
basis, unemployment will increase to the 
point of national disaster. 


In ‘others, old banks are | 


bankers and give them a sense of se- 
| curity which would encourage them to 
confidence and action. 

Of our $682,000,000 loans to banks and 
| trust companies more than $200,000,000 is 
| to banks that are members of the Federal 

Reserve System, and it is the hope of 
| our directors, as I am sure it is the hope 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury, William | 
| H. Woodin, that these member banks wilt 
| find it desirable to get their accommoda- 

tions from the Federal Reserve, and 
| thereby lessen the burden on the United 

States Treasury. 
| Lending on Slow Paper 

Under Section 10-B of the Glass-Stea- 
gall bill, the new legislation, all banks, 
| State and national, whether members of 
| the Federal Reserve or not, can borrow | 
| from the Federal Reserve on their assets, 
| regardless of its character. Naturally, the 
| Federal Reserve banks should not be ex- 
| pect to make unsound loans, but they 
can lend on slow paper, just as the Re- 
| construction Finance Corporation can lend 
| on slow paper, and they can lend at lower 
| rates. 

It is as much the responsibility of Fed- 
|eral Reserve management to meet this | 
| situation as it is the United States Gov- 
|ernment, through the Reconstruction Fi- | 
{mance Corporation, and to the extent 
| that the Federal Reserve makes these 
loans, the demand by Reconstruction on 
the United States Treasury will be re- 
duced. 

These times require. the willing coop- 
| eration of the Federal Reserve banks, the | 
Comptroller of the Currency, State bank- | 
|ing authorities, and the Reconstruction | 
| Finance Corporation. I am glad to add | 
that at recent meetings this cooperation 
| has been evidenced. 
| It can no longer be regarded as a dis- | 
| grace for a bank or banker to be found | 
|in the borrowing class, no more than an 
| insurance company, a mortgage company, 
the Federal land bank, or, indeed, any| 
other ordinary money lending agency. 
| It is our expectation that the Home 
| Loan banks will soon relieve us of loans} 


| companies, mortgage 


banks, joint stock land banks, livestock 


| credit corporations, Federal intermediate 


credit banks, and Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations. 

That will leave us with banks, trust 
companies, credit 
unions, insurance companies, railroads, 
self-liquidating loans and loans for mar- 
keting and exporting of farm products. 


The Rail Situation 


Our loans to railroads, of approximately | 


$350,000,000, are considered by some as 
more or less doubtful, but, in my own 


opinion, most of these loans will either 
be collected or put on an entirely sound 
basis through railroad reorganization. 

It is not unlikely that when these re- 
organizations are undertaken, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation may be 
called upon to furnish additional funds, 
and in doing this, these new funds, as 
well as previous advances, could become 
preferred claims. } 

Some of our railroad loans, in my own 
opinion, have been wisely made and some 
not, but undoubtedly the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation can be helpful in 
reorganizing railroads and in putting their 
capital structures on a sounder basis. In- 
deed, until the investing public can be 
brought back into the bond market, it 
will be necessary for the Government to 
furnish them with credit. 
ceive of the necessity and the desirability 
of the Government taking a strong po- 
sition in financing the railroads. This 


'can be safely done under the proposed 


co-ordination to effect economy. 

Self-liquidating Projects 
We have all been disappointed at the 
small amount of self-liquidating loans 
we have been able to make. The law 
provides that these loans may be made 
to States, or their political subdivisions 
and to a certain selected group of pri- 
vate corporations for construction proj- 


ects which fill an economic need and are} 


self-liquidating in character; that is, that 
the cost will be returned within a rea- 


sonable time by means of tolls, fees, rents | 


and such other charges as can be made, 
other than taxation. 

The variety of projects that have been 
offered for our consideration range from 
intra-coastal canals to bathing pools, 
from forty-story market houses to sub- 
river tunnels, from floating dry docks to 
airplane hangars. 

We have been able to find ways to lend 
to many sma!! communities for 
works and sewers, and, in some instances, 


After all, it is the money borrower who/|to building and loan associations, and! for light plants. We have made a few 


f 


h ‘ 


f 


| 606 of loans. 
; Cancelled; $422,000,000 net yet disbursed, 
;and $448,000,000 has been repaid—so that 


I can con-| 


water | 


to a great city. 
We have also made loans under this 
provision of the act for construction of 


dormitories to State institutions of learn- | 


| ing, and have approved a very limited 
| number of housing loans. 

There is a wide difference in opinion 
as to the advisabilty of housing loans, 
but they ‘can probably be justified espe- 
cially where new buildings replace old 
ones, such as slum clearance, and be- 
cause of the employment and stimula- 
tion of trade that they provide. , 

We have only authorized approximately 
$200,000,000 under the classification of 
Self-liquidating loans and that includes 
$60,000,000 to the San Francisco Bridge 
project and $13,000,000 for spanning the 


Mississippi River at New Orleans. Our | 


directors and engineers have straind every 
effort to make these loans qualify but, 
under the law, they must and should be 
adequately secured. 
Funds Outstanding 
We have authorized a total of $2,700,000,- 
Of this sum $177,000,000 was 


we have outstanding at the present time 
loans aggregating $1,650,000,000, and that 
includes $234,000,000 relief to States. 

While our organization was hurreidly 
put together, and expanded rapidly, it is 
fairly efficient, and I venture to say would 
compare favorably with any private insti- 
tution of approximate complexity and ex- 
tent. 


A great deal of service is furnished to | 


our borrowers, and to applicants for loans. 

‘We have a large engineering force that 
helps applicants without expense to them, 
and this is true also with architects for 
housing and some of the self-liquidating 
loans. 

Our legal staff spends a great deal of 
time with applicants who are not qualified 
to borrow, and I am glad to say that our 
board and all of our force resolve in favor 
|of the applicant where and if a good pur- 
pose is to be served by making the loan. 
That is, we endeavor to make loans qualify 


in putting their applications in such shape 
thatythey will qualify if and when a good 
purpose is to be served and men given 
ncw employment or kept employed. 

We are in no sense technical in our re- 
quirements, but do exercise care in the 
granting of loans, and in the preparation 
ef all necessary contracts and papers. This 
and the necessary examination and study 
of self-liquidating loans sometimes cause 
jus to be charged with too much “red 
| tape,” but there is no “red tape” in the 


under the act and to assist the applicants | 


buys materials and | that the new Farm Credit Administration | loans that carry water to arid land and| | 
| will take care of loans to Federal land | one large loan that will carry electricity AXCURSION BOATS | 


TO BE INSPECTED 


|Special Force to Be Placed at 
Chicago for World Fair 
Special plans are being made to prevent ! 
| the overcrowding of excursion boats this 
| Summer, with particular attention to pro- 
| tection of visitors to the Century of Prog- | 
|xvess Exposition at Chicago. | 
; The Bureau of Navigation and Sieam- | 
;boat Inspection of the Department of 
|Commerce will place an augmented staff | 
| of inspectors at Chicago to guard against | 
| accidents to the vessels used for excursion | 
trips on Lake Michigan, it was announced 
April 24 by Arthur J. Tyrer, Assistant Di- | 
rector of the Bureau. | 
Aside from those who will work in Chi- 
| cago, Mr. Tyrer plans to have 40 inspectors 
|at 16 other cities to prevent overcrowding 
| of excursion vessels. These inspectors will 
|be stationed at Baltimore, Boston, Cleve- 
jland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
| Louisville, Memphis, Mobile, Norfolk, Port- | 
|land, Maine, Portland Oreg., Providence, ' 
Rochester, N. Y., San Francisco and | 
Seattle. | 
The season usually worked by the special | 
inspectors is from June 1 until Labor Day. 


| Developing Means to Aid 
Railways in Emergency 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 

the necessity for immediate, complete and 
direct public control.” 

“I noticed certain published transporta- | 
| tion plans but my guess is that any plan 
| so far published is not the final draft 
| of the transportation program of the 
| President,” Chairman Rayburn said April 

29. “I am not going to make public the 
plan as if is to be laid before the House 
until the President transmits to Congress 
his message recommending enactment of 
| his program as finally drafted.” 


ee, nor is there unnecessary de- 
ay. 

During periods of depression there is 
|& constant search for signs of business | 
| revival, and’ while I have no intention-of. 
jentering the field of prediction, I would 
ike to leave a hopeful thought with you. 

We have a resourceful nation, both in | 
natural resources and in men—and are 
especially forturfate at this time in having 
he jeader in whom the people have im- 
| plicit confidence, 
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Provision of Short Labor Period 
Is Endorsed As Emergency Measure 


| Principle of Plan to Reduce Work Hours 


+ 


from the Committee that the Secretary’s 
recommendations now before the Com- 
mittee do not have the speciffe sanction of 
President Roosevelt, although he was rep- 


| résented as being in agreement with the 


principle of the efforts being made to 
control production and for the regimen 
of industry and labor, 

“The Administration would be in sym- 
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+ 


but favored some cnanges. He expressed | 
the opinion that the proposed enactment | 
should cover all employment, public and) 
private, except agriculture and domestic 
workers, provided the earnings are less 
than $1,800 a year or employment is at a 
rate which at full time would result in 
less than that income. 


Supported 


Alaska fisheries industry. He said it could 
| not be applied to that business. 

| William Green, president of the Ameri- 
| cits Federation of Labor, was a witness 
| April 26. He favored most of the pro-}; 
posals under consideration as they appear 
in the Black bill and in the suggestions by 
| Secretary Perkins, but expressed opposi-| He also favored a limitation .of two 


Labor and Business. 


Fixing of Minimum Wage By Law 
Opposed By Organized Workers 


Hearings Held Before House Committee On 
Labor On Two Bills Embodying Legis- 


lative Proposals 


years for the period of effectiveness of the 

pathy with the bill and its purposes as | tion on the part of organized labor to the! plan, with authority to the Secretary of 

modified by the suggestions I have made,” | fixing of minimum wages for workers! Labor to terminate it within that period. 

Secretary Perkins said. 5 | other than women and children. | Mr. Swope told the Committee that the 

Meyer. Jacobstein, of Rochester, N. Y.,) Mr. Green also supported the position | qifficulty of making the 30-hour week 

a banker and former Representative in| taken by chairman Connery and others in| effective in various kinds of employment 
Congress, favored the principle of the leg-| favor of barring imports from countries 


Adjustment of Work and Pay By Conference of 
Industry and Employes Proposed as 


-TNION labor, some of the representatives of business and the Federal Adminis- 
tration are agreed that concerted action should be taken, at least for the 
duration of the present emergency, to reduce ‘hours of labor so as to spread 
employment. 
This situation was developea at hearings before the House Committee .on Labor, 


which began, April 25, its consideration of the bill (S. 158) introduced in the Senate | 


by Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, and passed by the Senate, and a similar bill 
(H. R. 4557) introduced in the House by Representative Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, 
Mass., chairman of the Committee, as well as the recommendations submitted in 
the form of a proposed substitute bill by the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins. 
Labor, however, is opposed to legislative establishment of minimum wages, but 
would not object to the “interesting experiment” of Government control of hours 
of plant operation in order to maintain a balance of production in any industry. 
Business, as represented by some spokesmen, looks with favor upon the fixing of 
minimum wages, while the establishment of both wage scales and hours of labor 


by conferences between representatives of industry and labor was suggested as a | 


substitute for the proposals now being considered by the Committee. 


On the first day of the hearing the Committee heard an explanation by Secretary | 
Perkins of her proposals, and at subsequent sessions listened to views of Gerard | 


Swope, president of the General Electric Company; William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; Henry I. Harriman, president of the Chamber 


|islation at the April 25 session, but said 
the bill does not go far enough. He sug- 
gested the creation of a national board to 
coordinate the efforts of industrial boards 
| to carry out a complete form of economic 
planning. 

Elmer E. Chase, of San Jose, Calif., ap- 
peared also on April 25 as a representa- 
| tive of canners and urged changes to per- 
mit the canning industry to work longer 
| hours in emergencies. 


Timpson, appearing April 





Mr. Green proposed that the 30-hour 


The legislation was opposed by William | 
26 for the 


Viewpoints of Union Labor, Industry 
And Banking on 30-hour Work-week Plan 


and throughout the country has been ex- 
perienced in the share-the-work move- 
ment, and said that it seems much more 
important at this time than it was even 


. two years ago to spread the work as widely 
| storing employment, and should be applied | a, possible. 
| without reduction in hourly rates of pay. 

“If the Administration,” he said, “would | Suggested Defects 
|incorporate in its program extension of In Levislati P 1 
the 30-hour principle and urge it upon all|4m Legislative Froposa 
| industries, the powerful pressure of na-| “I came, however, to the conclusion,” he 
| tional necessity could be put behind a plea! continued, “that the provisions of the bill 
for cooperation, just as in the gasolineless| before your Committee are, in the first| 
Sundays of wartime.” place, too rigid for practical application 
Sane oe ere and, secondly, do not go far enough. This 
is especially true in the relatively larger 
industries. 

“For example, in the General Electric 
|Co., today, employing 60,000 people, the 
|bill as drawn would have little effect, as| 
jour workmen today are employed on an) 
in-| average of less than 30 hours per week. | 


| which do not apply the 30-hour week. 

| The 30-hour week principle should be 
; urged upon all industries, Mr. Green said, 
jin order to make it fully effective in re- 








to improve their standards of living, 


Alternative By National Chamber 


“Fifth, the plan 


during that period by order of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


“Sixth, it would be an opportunity for | 


constructive work in securing the coopera- 


| tion of trade associations organized on a) 
national basis, and chambers of commerce 


in the various localities, that the develop- 
ment of public opinion and the adminis- 
tration of the plan should be as largely as 
possible in the hands of such bodies, with 
of course final authority vested in the De- 


partment of Labor to enforce the program | 


and the decisions arrived at. 


should be on an! 
| emergency basis and limited to a definite | 
| period of two years, subject to termination 


| and increase costs. 


“Seventh, one of the great purposes of 
this measure is to increase purchasing 
power through increased payments to 
labor for work. By spreading the work, 
this will entail more work in the super- 
visory forces in industry and commerce 
Such increased labor 
costs will of course be included in the 
cost of the product and be reflected in the 
selling price to the ultimate consumer.” 

With reference to the applications of 
restrictions on imported goods, Mr. Swope 
said be did not believe this was material, 
since labor costs on imported goods are 
of less importance than competition from 
‘countries having depreciated currencies. 


Authority Proposed for Each Industry 


“Therefore, to make this effective: 
“First, it must be recognized that this is 


of Commerce of the United States, and other witnesses. 


week be combined with a plan for Govern-| crease their wages and their social position 
The three principal items of the proposed legislation which were discussed by the 


ment underwriting of production to in-|through the exercise of their economic | 


To Fix Standard Work-hours and Wages 


witnesses were application of the six-hour day and 30-hour week, the fixing of mini- 
mum wages, and control by the Government of hours of plant operation in 
certain cases. | 


crease productive activity and employment | power of collective bargaining.” 


in the building, capital goods and con-| «an interesting experiment” was the ex- 
sumer industries. | 


|a great national emergency. b 
| “Second, the bill should cover all kinds | 


Enactment of legislation to permit in- 


, placed before the committee recommenda- 


+ SS 

hours of operation when conditions might 

| bring about a lack of balance in an in- 
| dustry. 

To inject a measure of flexibility into 


No One Panacea 


Says Miss Perkins 
Secretary Perkins told the Committee 


ys nya prineiple of She progased leete- | gested provisions for a 30-hour week with 
lation is a compulsory form of the spread- |. 49-hour maximum under certain condi- 
the-work movement. She expressed the | tions. She objected, however, to such a 
opinion that the real key to economic re- | provision as that now in the Black bill, 
covery 


believe there is any one panacea for all | 30-hour week. She said this would | be 
the troubles of the present period. extending “an improper use of power. 
The proposed regulation of hours of “It might lead to bad practices and even 
labor and of prevention of excess produc- | to corruption,” she explained. “For that 
tion, she said, is ‘only one angle of the|reason I suggested that you set up a 40- 
various approaches for relief of the coun- | hour maximum.” 
try from its economic depression. | Reduction in the length of the work 
“We must think of all these things as | week, according to Miss Perkins, would re- 
part of a multiple program,” she said. sult in spreading employment, and the fix- 


Miss Perkins declared that it is not|ing of minimum wages in industries where 
contemplated that there should be any| earnings have fallen below “a fair value | 


for services rendered” would result in in- 


| the proposed law Secretary Perkins sug- | 


is increase of the purchasing | vesting in the Secretary of Labor author- | 
power, and explained that she does not /| ity to grant complete exemption from the | 


superorganized system of inspection for 
carrying out ali that is proposed in the 
program she sponsors as Secretary of 
Labor. On the contrary, she added, it is 
purpoesd as far as possible to utilize exist- 
ing State, county and local agencies with 
trade agencies in cooperation with the 
Federal Government, and expressed confi- 
dence that the Government can rely upon 
this sort of cooperation rather than to 
find it necessary to build up a great new 
organization. 

Representative Hartley (Rep.), of New- 


| creased purchasing power. 
| Remedies Against 
|Sweat Shop Evils 


| Touching on the sweatshop situation 
|centers during the depression, Secretary 
| Perkins said that “the depths to which 
| wages in a situation like this can fall is 
j}almost unfathomable.” Therefore, she 
| deems it necessary to establish minimum 
| wage boards to assure workers of reason- 


that has developed in certain industrial | 


ark, N. J., said it was the belief of some | ahi6 jiving conditions—“to put a bottom 
manufacturers in his State that proper |, the fall of wages,” she said. These 
enforcement of the proposed law would | 


: | boards, she explained, would be composed 
necessitate the appointment of thousands of three or more members, so that it 
of deputies. 


ie ; , h would not be placed within the power of 
I would resign at once if I thought | one individual to determine the fair wage. 
so,” said Miss Perkins. | 


| 
| 


Production and 


There is a wide difference of opinion, 
according to the Secretary, on the ques- 


“The profit motive,” he said, “prevents 


individual companies from undertaking it. 
| Nation-wide size and coordination are in- 
| dispensable features of the effort. The re- 
| covery justifies the effort.” 


| week now would create employment for 
| 5,700,000 persons. He suggested an amend- 
{ment to prohibit employers from prevent- 
|ing the exercise by employes of their 
right to join labor organizations and en- 
gage in collective bargaining through their 
own representatives. 


Mr. Green said the executive council of | 


| the labor organization had directed him 
to oppose the mihimum wage provision of 
the proposed legislation. He termed it a 
“dangerous experiment.” 

“Such a provision,’ Mr. Green said, 
“would tend to injure the right of labor 


| pression used by Mr. Green in reference 


The labor spokesman said the 30-hour | 


be publie and private employment—except 


to the proposal by Secretary Perkins to| agriculture and domestic workers—pro- 
| provide means of regulating hours of op-| vided their earnings are less than $1,800 
| eration of plants found to be working for | per annum, or that they are employed at 


accept this proposal. 
Wider Range Advocated | 
| 


In Application to Industry ;exceed 832 hours, or an average of 32 
The Federation, he said, did not ap-| hours per week, with the provision that 


less than that income. 

“Third, the maximum working hours in 
any 26 week period, beginning 90 days 
after the plan becomes effective, shall not 


| sufficiently flexible so that 10 weeks of| day shall not exceed eight hours. 
operation per year might be permitted on| “Fourth, the Department of Labor 
|@ 40-hour basis. However, he added, the) should be given authority to set minimum 


| Gerard Swope, president of the General 
| Electric Co., also appeared April 26 and 
|said he is in entire sympathy with the 
main purpose of the proposed legislation, 


ous localities. It should also be provided 
that the Department of Labor may dele- 
gate this authority to the various State 
industrial commissions. 








excessive periods. He said labor would|a rate which at full time would result in| 


prove the suggestion by Secretary Perkins} the maximum in any week shall not ex- | 
| that the 30-hour week provision be made/ ceed 48 hours and the maximum in any | 


Federation would not oppose the provision. | wages for men, women and minors by vari- | 


dustries, in conference with labor, to form- | tions of a special committee of the Cham- 
ulate their own rules regarding minimum | ber of Commerce of the United States on 
wage scales and maximum hours of work | working periods in industry, of which P. 
under governmental sanction, to be en-/|W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
| forced uniformly against all units within | Tire & Rubber Co.,-served as chairman. 
jan industry, was proposed to the Com- | This committee proposed that: 
|mittee, April 27, by Henry I. Harriman,| “Through specific legislative enactment, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of | an appropriate agency of the Federal Gov- 
the United States. He suggested this as | ernment should be expressly authorized to 
a substitute for the 30-hour week work | approve agreements entered into volun= 
bill and the recommendations of the Sec- | tarily by the majority in interest of the 
retary of Labor regarding regulation of | enterprises within an industry, establish- 
production and a minimum wage board. /|ing minimum wage scales and maximum 
Mr. Harriman expressed sympathy with | hours of labor, which in the judgment of 
the purposes of the Black bill and with the agency would tend to promote the 
Secretary Perkins’ recommendations, but | Public interest and prevent unfair compe- 
said he considered the proposed legislation tition. The agency should be further au- 
is too inflexible to bring about satisfactory | thorized to restrain violations of the pro- 
results and that regulation by Government | Visions of these agreements by any enter- 
boards is not desirable. | Prise within the industry.” 


: Praising the public spirit which ani- 
Authority for Each Industry y ch. Se 


mated Senator Black and Secretary Pere 
To Establish Own Standards _| “5 in making their proposals, Mr. Harri- 


man said. 





| Reopening of Banks Helps Local Areas 


| 
| Improvement of Situation Noted by Federal Reserve Board; Efforts Continue to Reor- 


| Continued improvement in the banking 
| Situation, with a rapid return flow of cur- 


| thorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
William H. Woodin, upon proper applica- 


ganjze Institutions Not Allowed to Function 


marked in the Cleveland and Chicago dis- | 


| tricts, but was also large in the New York 


rency to the reserve banks and expansion |tion by common stcckholders, who had/| district. The declaration of a similar holi- 
lof their reserves against notes, is noted by} subscribed to $4,000,000 of new common | day in Maryland on Feb. 25, and in other 


|the Federal Reserve 


| Board in a review 


{through the March crisis and since. 

| Meanwhile, efforts are continuing to re- 
|open banks which remained closed after 
the end of the general suspension. At 
| Tulsa, Okla., a new $8,000,000 bank, the 


of the course of banking developments | 


capital. 

“This new institution, chartered April 24 
|by the Comptroller of Currency to begin 
functioning as a new national bank on 
| April 25, will take over the business of 
the Exchange National Bank of Tulsa, ac- 
quiring all of its assets and assuming 100 


| States on subsequent days, was accom- 

| panied by sharp increases in currency de- 
mands throughout the country. 

| Between Feb. 15 and March 4 these de- 
mands amounted altogether to $1,630,000,- 

| 000, including demands for gold coin and 

| gold certificates of $300,000,000, Three- 


Permissive legislation of the character 
he proposed, Mr. Harriman said, would 


permit agreements for bringing about im- | 


proved conditions now prohibited by law, 
and would do away with difficulties attend- 


as contemplated in the proposals now be- 

fore the committee. ‘ 
“What is needed,” said Mr. Harriman, 

“is statutory authority for each industry 


tition that will permit the responsible 
members of the industry to proceed to 
deal with hours of work and minimum 
wages in a manner that would bring about 
all of the benefits contemplated by the 
bills before the committee, would extend 
those benefits through the adherence of 
employers not engaged in interstate com- 


ing the operation of a statutory rule such | 


to lay down those standards of fair compe- | 


“The Chamber of Commerce is more 
;than sympathetic with their chief ob- 
jectives, which are for the establishment 
{of maximum hours and fair minimum 
wages for various classes in industry and 
a balancing of production to demand. 
| These objectives can be obtained. without 
|the rigidity of Senator Black’s measure 
| and without the governmental boards pro- 
vided for in Miss Perkin’s bill. 


Objectives Supported 

By United States Chamber 

| “The parties best equipped to solve the 
problems of industry are the trade associa- 
| tions within each industry. If trade asso- 


ciations m conference with labor and with 
the Government were permitted to pro- 





merce, and could include distributive busi- | ™mu‘gate fair rules for industry (which 
nesses that would not be touched by a/| Would include limitations upon the hours 


‘tion of whether there should be tariff | National Bank of Tulsa, has been organ-|Per cent of its deposits and other liabil- 
' 


F t SS. 
| fourths of these demands occurred during | stavytety rule enacted by Congress 


| of opertaions according to the demand for 


W ork Hour Limit 


| provisions to restrict importations from|ized to replace the Exchange National | 


“If the opportunity is afforded, through | !#bor in the industry, minimum pay, and 
countries not operating under similar |Bank of Tulsa, taking over all the assets 


ities. | the week beginning Feb. 27, and more than | possibly minimum prices) the most serious 


“One of the conditions under which the 


The question of control of production, as | 


contemplated in the bill suggested by 


Secretary Perkins, was broached in con- | 


nection with the discussion of limitation 
of working hours. 

Many manufacturers, the Secretary said, 
recognize the necessity of spreading work, 
but some of them, particularly in the tex- 
tile industry, have raised the point that 
competitors in States. having no restric- 
tions against the employment of female 


labor and wage regulations. 

Secretary Perkins expressed the per- 
{sonal opinion that foreign competition 
| does not enter into the matter. 

“I know a great many manufacturers 
|who think foreign competition is not a 
| factor,” she said, “but on the other hand 
| there are some who think it is.” 


| Effect on Wage Rate 


labor at night might take advantage of |Not to be Predicted 


jof the latter organization and assuming | 


|its liabilities. The Reconstruction Finance 
| Cor poration subscribed to $4,000,000 of pre- 
‘ferred stock of the new company. 

At Akron, Ohio, a new bank has been 
organized with Reconstruction Finance 
|Corporation aid. There the National Bank 
jof Akron will supplant the First Central 
| Trust Company, the Corporation purchas- 
| ing $1,000,000 of preferred stock of the new 
|institution and Akron. citizens subscribing 


2 4 | half was concentrated in the first three 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pur-| days of March. 


chased the $4,000,000 preferred stock, was | i J 
that the subscribers to the common stock | b Member Ranke in Mow Yask Oty-at the 


laa —- hd — pny ds = | amount of excess reserves with the reserve 


ue ; / . banks, and also carried large deposit bal- 
| Participate in the ownership of this newW| ances for interior banks erousides . 
| bank by subscribing to the shares of the | country. The interior banks in meeting 
;}common stock, at the purchase price paid s 


| by the original subscribers. |the demands upon them drew on their 
‘New Common Capital 





ents to the extent of more than $750,000, 


the enactment merely of enabling legisla- 


eginning of February had held a large} 


| balances with their New York correspond- | 


the 30-hour law to run four six-hour 
shifts. 


In answering questions from members 
ofj the Committee, the Secretary said that 


|Of 4 Million Subscribed 


“The National Bank of Tulsa will open 


$1.250,000 of common stock. A stipulation | 
is included requiring that depositors of the 


| 000 and the latter consequently were called | 
{upon to release funds in large volume 


tion, there will be immediate response. 
| Most fields of business have trade associa- 


or which can be readily adapted for action. 
|The whole downward spiral due to the 
destructive competition on the part of 
self-seeking and reckless minorities can 
be stopped. 





Application of Statutes 
Against Unfair Competition 


“The public interest can be protected at! 


tions through which they can quickly act | 


On the other hand, 
manufacturers in States which by statute | of wages is “unpredictable,” although she 


prohibit employment of female labor at| supposed there would be no change. She | 


night would be under a decided disad-| said, however, that eventually it would be 
vantage. Therefore, she pointed out, this| necessary to prohibit child labor and make 
group of producers has asked that some | provision for old-age pensions. 


she continued, | tHe effect of the 30-hour week on the rate | 


authority be set up to control the total 





| It was brought out by other questions 


BALANCING LABOR SUPPLY. 


‘ND THE WORK AVAILABLE, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


future supply of clerical workers be more 
or less balanced to meet the probable de- 


mand, or lack of it, for this kind of em- | 


ploye? 

“The answers to these and other com- 
parable questions lie, Miss Perkins as- 
serted, in the development of an adequate 
system of public employment offices. 

“To initiate the development of such a 


system requires first of all a reorganiza- | 


tion of the present United States Employ- 
ment Service. Two principles are to gov- 
ern this organization. These are: 

“1. That the direct operation of public 
employment offices is best done by the 
State and local governments. 

“29 That the function of the Federal 
Government is to assist the State and local 
governments to develop and maintain and 
expand adequate employment services with 
high standards and common procedures 
and to weld them together into an effec- 
tive nation-wide system.” ) 

Experience, Miss Perkins stated, has al- 
ready proved the soundness of these two 
principles. In fact, they are incorporated 
in the Wagner bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a national employment sys- 
tem. This bill, recently reintroduced by 
Senator Wagner, had passed the last Con- 
gress, but was vetoed by President Hoover. 

Declared Inadequate 

The organization which was established 
in the Spring of 1931, and known as the 
United States Employment Service, has 
proved to be too unsatisfactory to war- 
rant continuance, according to Miss Per- 
kins. This had provided for 48 directors, 
one in each, State, as well as some direct 
placement offices all financed and directly 
managed by the Federal Government with- 
out integration or coordination with the 
employment services maintained by the 
States. In a number of States the Fed- 


, lic employment service to establish one 
| along lines most useful to that State. 
The offices of the Veterans’ Division and 
the Farm Division of the United States 
Employment Service will be continued for 
| the present. Meanwhile, records of the 
| other offices of the Service are being 
| transferred to the proper State and local 
authorities. 
Basis of Operation 
In the new set-up, a Federal director 
|of the United States Employment Service 
will be appointed in each State at a nom- 
inal salary of $1 per year. He will be the 
|regular State or other official charged 
| with the responsibility of developing the 


| State employment service and of cooperat- | 
ing with the United States Employment | 


Service. Provision in the State services 
|for additional personnel may be made 
|; when needed by agreement between the 
| United States Service and the State 
| services. 


In a variety of other ways, Miss Perkinis | 


| said, the Federal Government, through the 


| United States Employment Service, plans | 


| to carry out its function as defined in the 
| second principle stated above. 
| foremost,it will develop standards for the 
| Operation of State and local public employ- 
ment offices. In the beginning, these will 


be only the minimum standards essential! | 


to the carrying on of the organization be- 
tween the units of which there is a syste- 
matic exchange and cooperation. 

Second, the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice will clear labor among the States and 
collect reliable and comparable informa- 


tion with respect to the demand for and | 
In addition, the Service | 
|to continue until almost the entire $131,- | 
000,000 had been disbursed. Hundreds of 


| Supply of labor. 
|may carry on researches related to the 
work, and in general make available to the 
| State and local public employment offices 
|@ vigorous leadership. 


First, and | : : 
|posits began April 24. Disbursements to | 


eral offices competed with offices operated’ In order most effectively to administer 


by the States and local governments and | jts assistance to the State and local em-| 


duplicated their work. 
Twenty-four States are already main- 
taining public employment services of 


| ployment offices, and to perform its inter- 


| state functions, the United States Employ- | 


ment Service probably will establish sev- 


their own, in some instances in coopera- | eral regional clearing houses with field 
tion with local authorities. Also several | supervision. 


municipilaties in various States are con-| In Washington the administrative ma- 


ducting employment offices. The United | chinery of the Service will consist of a | 


States Employment Service, the Secretary | Division of Standards, a Division of Op- 
of Labor said, will be in a position to assist | eration, and a Division of Business Man- 
these offices and State services, expanding | agement, all responsible to a Director. 

and buiiding up their work in accordance! Also included in the plon of reorganiza- 
with the most approved policies and prac- |.tion is provision for a National Advisory 


tices. It-will also be in a position to as- | Council representing employers, employes, 
sist any State not now maintaining a pub-' and others. 


old bank must be paid 20 per cent of their 
deposits as soon as the new bank is opened. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, whose preferred stock loans hereto- 
fore have been only in the millions, an- 
{nounced April 26 that it had subscribed 
to $12,500 of preferred stock in the Trinity 
| National Bank, Trinity. Texas. 

The subscription is the smallest in the 
preferred stock classification that the 
Board has made up to the present time. 

Detroit presents an example of the ef- 
fects of the operations of the Reconstruc- 
jtion Finance Corporation in aiding re- 
\organization of closed banks. There the 
Guardian National Bank of Commerce and 
'the First National Bank, both large in- 
| stitutions, were closed. 


| Stock Bought by R. F. C. 


'In New Detroit Bank 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
| assisted in the organization of a new bank, 
|the National Bank of Detroit, to take over 
|the assets of the closed concerns. 
Corporation purchased $12,500,000 of pre- 
| ferred stock in the new bank, matching an 


|investment of a like amount from local | 


|sources, and agreed to make a loan of 
$30,000,000 to the bank in addition. Shortly 
after the arrangements were made, de- 
positors of the old banks were offered a 
| payment of 30 per cent of their deposits. 

Wnder the old liquidation process, de- 
positors would have received comparatively 
small percentages of their deposits over a 
jiong period. Under the new plan, they 
had made available to them some $131,- 
000,000 that largely would have been tied 
up for a considerable period; and Detroit 
merchants benefited by a business boom 
while their customers bought large quan- 
tities of needed goods. 

The pay-off of 30 per cent of the de- 


depositors of the two banks on that day 
alone were reported to be more than 
$21,000,000. 

Retail merchants in numerous instances 
had to put on extra clerks to handle the 
rush of buying. Charge account payments 
were made in large volume, and there was 
a rush to make deposits in the postal sav- 
ings system. Payments to the 800,000 de- 
positors were expected to take about 10 
days, and the buying wave was expected 


accounts were opened in the new National 
Bank of Detroit by depositors who took 
money from the old banks. 

Thus a long period of business stagna- 
tion in Detroit which began with the clos- 
ing of Michigan’s banks was brought to 
a close by the new reorganization system. 

“A new $8,000,000 banking institution 
in the Southwest was brought into exist- 
ence April 24 with the announcement by 


| tion Finance Corporation, that the Corpo- 
ration had subscribed for $4,000,000 of pre- 
| ferred stock in a new national bank, the 


Corpor 
ments in the Tulsa situation. 
“The subscription of this stock was au- 





The | The total number of member banks of 


|for business in the quarters occupied by 
| the Exchange National Bank, and will 
| serve the depositors of the Exchange Na- 


tional Bank and the community of Tulsa | 


| without interruption. All depositors’ ac- 
|counts on the books of the Exchange Na- 
| tional Bank will be automatically trans- 
| ferred to the National Bank of Tulsa and 
any check drawn against funds in the 


| by the National Bank of Tulsa. 


“The formation of this new bank is the 
|result of negotiaiions between the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
new stockholders. 
| first large bank in the Southwest in which 
|the Government has entered into a part- 
nership with the common stockholders. 
|All requirements of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, the Secretary of Treasury and the 
| Federal Reserve Bank, have been met. 


capital funds, gives Tulsa one of the larg- 
est banks in the Southwest.’ 


| the reserve system reopened as of March 





closed were in the Chicago reserve dis- 


trict, where 453 are opened and 321 still | 
closed; the Richmond district, where 278 | 
are opened and 109 closed; and the Cleve- | 
|land district, where 471 are opened and| 


, 160 closed. In the Dallas district, only 40 


| banks remained closed while 5&8 were re-| 


| opened, and in the Kansas City district, 
| 78 remained closed while 692 were re- 
opened. 

The Reserve Board's tabulation showing 
| the status of member banks on March 29, 
| 1933, follows, the “licensed” banks being 
those licensed to reopen: 


Number of member banks: 


Licensed, A; 
| licensed, B: aS 


A 
| Boston 304 
668 
588 
471 
278 


| Philadelphia .... 

' Cleveland 

;Richmond ...... 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis ... 

| Minneapolis 

| Kansas City. 

Dallas ... sina 

| San Francisco... 

6,694 5,387 
Deposits on Dec. 31, 1932. in thousands of 

dollars: Licensed, A; not licensed, B: 


A 
2,040,175 1,897,496 
10,325,124 10,042,066 


|Boston .. 


142,679 
New York ...... 


, to other banks at the same time that di-|all points by the presence of a Federal 
rect withdrawals of currency within New/agency in all proceedings and by the 
| York City were rapidly expanding. | necessity of its approval before determina- 

In meeting these demands the New York | tion as to what is fair and what is unfair 
| City banks drew on their reserve balances | #nd destructive can be given effect. Once 
to the extent of $307,000,000, thus elimi-|Such determinations have been given ef- 


| nating their excess reserves, and borrowed | fect, they can be enforced, with full op-| 


Exchange National Bank, will be honored | 


It will represent the | 


| This institution, with its $8,000,000 of new | 


29 was 5,387, while 1,307 remained closed. | 
The largest percentages of banks sstill| 


53 | spondents. 


$664,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. In addition the Federal 
reserve banks put $385,000,000 into the 
|market through the purchase of accept- 
ances, chiefly in New York. 

On Feb. 1, before the banking crisis had 
developed, the reserve banks had reserves 
of $1,476,000,000 in excess of legal require- 
ments and the reserve ratio of the 12 Fed- 
| eral reserve banks combined was 65.6 per 
cent. In the latter part of February and 
| the first part of March the Federal reserve 
banks loaned $1,170,000,000 to member 
banks and in addition furnished funds 
through purchases of acceptances and 
United States Government securities in 
the open market, amounting to $460,- 
000,000. 


Reserves Decreased 
By Gold Withdrawals 


The greater part of this expansion was 
due to an increase of Federal reserve notes, 
which require a 40 per cent gold reserve, 
but there were also withdrawals of gold 
which decreased the reserves of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. As a consequence of 








of the 12 Federal reserve banks in excess 
of legal requirements were reduced to 
' $416,000,000 on March 4, and the reserve 
| ratio of the system as a whole declined to 
45.1 per cent. 

At the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York there was a heavy demand for cur- 
|rency originating within the district, and 
}@ larger demand for funds resulting from 
| the withdrawal of bankers balances by in- 
| terior banks from their New York corre- 
These withdrawals were ef- 
| fected through the Federal reserve banks 
and resuited in transfers of reserves 
through the gold settiement fund from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 
other Federal reserve banks. 

While the movement to the interior was 
| developing, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank sold part of its portfolio of United 
States Government securities to other 
| Federal reserve banks, and on March 8 
|had rediscounts of $210,000,000 with the 
Federal reserve banks of Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and St. Louis. Soon after 


these developments the combined reserves | 


|portunity for hearing and consequently 
| safeguards against injustice, by applying 
| the present law for stopping unfair meth- 
| ods of competition—a law which has been 
too narrowly construed for the public in- 
| terest and which now requires the broad 
{application which should have been made 
from the beginning.” 

Mr. Harriman expressed the opinion 
{that nothing less than the procedure he 
| proposed would be adequate for the task 
|of obtaining speedily a maximum of re- 
{employment and an increase in earnings. 

In a formal statement Mr. 


Harriman | 


| economic problems which confront the 
| Nation would quickly vanish. 

“There is also a constitutional reason 
|for preferring the establishment of fair 
| rules by the trade or industry itself rather 
than by order of some Government board. 
| The decisions of the Supreme Court clearly 
| indicate a doubt whether manufacturing 
|of goods that enter into interstate com- 
{merce is a part of that commecce or not. 

On the other hand the Supreme Court 
|has repeatedly upheld the decisions of 
trade practice conferences as to what is 
fair or unfair. There is a wide distinction 
between a penal statute directing certain 
| action to be taken and the findings of in- 
dustry itself that certain practices are fair 
or unfair. I believe the Supreme Court 
would sustain the constitutionality of an 
act permitting trade associations to define 
both minimum wages and maximum hours 
if these findings were made in consultation 
| with labor and with the approval of some 
| Government board to indicate the public 
welfare was amply protected. 

“The present emergency is most serious. 
The national income has fallen in four 
years from $85,000,000.000 to $40,000,000,- 
000, and the downward spiral of wages and 
earnings has not yet ceased. I therefore 
hope that your committee will take prompt 
action to enable trade associations to act 
upon the question of wages and of hours 
of labor.” 


Denial of Right of Worker to Strike 


| 
| 
| Mathew Woll, vice president of the 
| American Federation of Labor, in ‘his tes- 
jtimony, declared that the suggestions 
|made by Secretary Perkins would make 
| “serfs” of American workers. He also took 
a stand against minimum wage provisions 
jas applied to men. 

| Mr. Woll approved the 30-hour week 
regulations for industry, but declared that 
| Miss Perkins’ proposals “unjustly and un- 
| warrantabiy discriminate against Ameri- 
can industries,” and encourage American 
|corporations to seek foreign sources of 
{manufacture and production to avoid the 
restrictions placed on home production 
|and manufacture. 

The proposals would deny the right of 
| workers to strike, he said, and set aside 
|contractual relations existing between or- 
ganized workers and employers of labor. 


Tendency of Minimum Wage 
To Become Maximum Rate 
Minimum wage legislation, said Mr. 
Woll, tends to become the average or 
maximum rate. If the right of wage earn- 
ers to bargain for wage rates is abolished, 
he continued, “wage earners may well un- 
| destand that they have again become serfs, 
not under domination of employers as 


| Is Objected to By Union Labor Leader 


such, but to the nation, and that therefore 
| their sole means of redress is to gain the 
power of Government.” 

Mr. Woll suggested that all manufac- 
turers should be required to pay their 
workers a wage sufficient to maintain 
American standards of living and that im- 
portation of foreign goods made at less 
than American costs of production for 
comparable articles should be prohibited. 

He also suggested that employers re- 
ceiving loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation should be forced to 
agree to pay their workers a sufficient liv- 
ing wage and to put a 30-hour week into 
effect in their industries. He said that the 
Government should set the example for all 
American industries by placing all Gov- 
ernment employes on a 30-hour work week 
without reduction in pay. 

In summarizing his testimony, Mr. Woll 
said that he favored the Black bill with 
the Connery amendment, but that unless 
provision was made to apply the same re- 
strictions to imports as to goods manu- 
factured in this country the bill would re- 
sult in causing 23,000,000 unemployed in- 
stead of the 11,000,000 at present. 

A. E. Crockett, representing Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturers, testified that the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 





283,058 
149,326 | 
521,978 | 


the reopening of the banks on March 13,| 


sevaseionie -.- the Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 


Cleveland 
Richmond 


2,044,672 
2,014,724 


Atlanta 

Chicago .... 
St. Louis ... 
Minneapolis 


155.658 
100,936 
38,504 


United States securities previously sold to 
other reserve banks. 


The improvement in the position of the 


216,091 | retired these rediscounts and repurchased | 


Jesse H. Jones, director of the Reconstruc- | 


National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla.,” the | 
bubation said in announcing develop- | 


Kansas City.. 3 
Dallas 


69,710 New York bank reflected not only the re- 
San Francisco. . 


068,033 
ones 76.69 | turn of gold and currency from within the 


2,775,014 
. 28,564,919 25,849,639 


The Board's review of recent develop-|a retyrn flow of bankers’ balances to the | 
ments in the Nation’s banking system fol- | large member banks in New York City. 
| lows: On April 5 the reserve ratio of the Fed- 


Tota: 


| After Feb. 14, when the Michigan bank- | eral reserve banks was 59.7 per cent. Total | 

ing holiday was declared, currency demand| cash reserves of the .banks were $3,488,- | 
| increased in nearly all the Federal reserve | 000,000 and their excess reserves $1,262,- | 
(districts. This increase was particularly | 000,000. 





3 y , 
54.486 | | 
* a 
6.165 | : 
———;— | New York district, but also gains through | 7 
2,715,280 | the gold settlement fund, reflecting in part | ‘ 
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Sanitary Value 

Of Clean Hands 
In Keeping Well 





Disease Infection Ascribed | 
_. Largely to Carrying Un- | 
washed Fingers to Mouth | 


After Contact With Germs | 


| 





By Lester A. Round, Ph. D., 
Director, Public Health, State of R. I. 


IMPORTANCE of clean hands in| 

| protecting us against disease can hardly | 

be overestimated; yet this factor in pre- | 

venting the spread of infectious diseases | 

4s little appreciated by anyone except the 
physician and the nurse. 

Most people would be surprised and per- 
haps somewhat bewildered in watching the 
thoroughness with which a surgeon washes | 
his hands before starting an operation. 
Why does he do it? Because he knows 
only too well that the hands contain germs 
which will cause infection and possibly 
death to his patient -if they are not re- 
moved. 





Hand-to-Mouth Infection 


Our common communicable diseases are 
spread by getting into our mouths the in- 
fectious agent contained in the secretions 
sof those “coming down with,” suffering or 
recovering from these diseases. Such dis- 
eases as diphtheria, measles, whooping 
cough, scarlet fever, influenza or grippe, 
sand the common cold are spread in a large 
part by infected hands. 

These diseases are said to lead a “hand- 
to-mouth” existence; that is, from the 

outh to the hand of the sufferer and 
rom the hand to the mouth of the next 
victim. 


4 


Bad Habits of Individual 


Watch the average person for a few 
minutes and see how many times the 
‘hands or some object in the hands, as a 
pencil, find their way to the face and to 
the mouth. 

If people could be made to realize the 
“important part played by the hands in the 
spread of these diseases, which cause more 
-than one-half of our sickness and directly 
or indirectly at least one-third of our 
:deaths, the amount of sickness and num- 
,ber of deaths from. these diseases could be 
reduced probably 50 per cent. Each year 
.over 90 per cent of the deaths from com- 
amunicable diseases are caused by germs 
that enter and leave the body through 
;the mouth and nose. 


Thesé germs are not able to reach their 
destination unassisted. They are assisted 
in their journey more than in any other 
way by unclean hands. The annual cost 
of medical care and loss of earnings due 
sto these diseases in the United States 
could probably be reduced by hundreds of 
millions of dollars, if everyone could be 
made to appreciate the value of clean 
hands. 


Ten Ways of Infection 


The 10 fingers constitute 10 avenues of 
iinfection. If the importance of these 10 
?avenues of infection were understood anc 
*the logical means of prevention followed, 
‘even no better than the Ten Command- 
ments are followed, there would be a 
marked increase in our physical happiness. 

How many people are there who are 
content to stand with their hands in 
their pockets and view an object that 
can be conveniently handled? In exhibi- 
«tions of fragile objects, if not under glass, 
“why is there a sign saying “Do not han- 
dle”? Because most people get no satis- 
faction in looking at an object within 
their reach if they cannot handle it. 


Man is inherently a doubting animal. He 
must not only see with his eyes, but he 
also must “see” with his hands. When 
someone says, “Let me see that,” he doesn’t 
mean just look at it with his eyes, he 
wants to take it in his hands, to handle it, 
to “see” it with his fingers. 

Soap and Water Sanitation 

Soap and water are two things that are 

cheap, and their efficiency in removing dirt 
‘and germs from the hands, if used intelli- 
gently, is unquestioned. Soap also is a 
good germicide against many disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria. For this reason both 
water and soap should be used in sufficient 
.amounts to accomplish their purpose. 

Many people apparently feel that in 
cleaning the hands thorough washing is 
not essential. They seem to believe that 
»the water is to wet the hands to make the 
soap stick, and after the hands are well 
lathered it is function of the towel to re- 
move water, soap and dirt. 

If you don’t think so, look at the towels 
after they have used them. They haven't | 
washed their hands; they have simply 
-loosened the dirt and wiped it off on the | 
towel. If someone uses this towel after 
them they cannot escape wiping off onto 
their own hands some of the dirt and bac- 
teria left by the previous user. 

We will have difficulty in teaching the 
value of clean hands to the 75,000,000 
adults in the United States; but it is pos- 
Sible to teach the 25,000,000 school chil- 
dren, and this education is being effected 
in hundreds of schools throughout this | 
country. The system used in the David 
Crocker Junior High School of Beaumont, 
,Tex., is a good example. 

Rules to Guide Pupils 


“No handwashing, no ticket; no ticket, 
no lunch.” This is a summary of the sys- 
tem managed by the pupils for getting the 
hands of the boys and girls clean. With 
an enrollment of 875 and only four wash- 
bowls, the arrangements have been made 
to work satisfactorily. 

The system was organized and is super- 
vised by the students. Monitors are placed 
at each washbow! to see that soap is used, 
another hands out a clean towel, and as 
the student passes out of the room he re- 
ceives a ticket, the color of which is 
changed each day. Only students with 
proper tickets are permitted to enter the 
lunchroom. 

Perhaps the fact that the students 
planned it and supervise it is the reason 
it works so well. At any rate, it works. 
These students are learning the value of 
clean hands and the habit of washing the 
hands after going to the toilet and before 
eating will remain with them long after 
they leave school. 

Facilities For Schools 
Many schools in other parts of the 


country are stressing the value of clean | 


hands. Water, soap, and drying equip- 
ment are the three essentials. Of course 
not all schools throughout the country are 
supplied with these three essentials, and 
even where they are, one of the essentials 
is usually lacking. In most cases its cost 
would not be great and its value in teach- 
ing students this simplest of practices in 
sanitation and personal protection would 
be inestimable. 

When the public can be made to thor- 
oughly understand this fact and develop 
the habit of keeping the hands clean, with 
all that that implies, the greatest step in 
public health education and the most im- 
portant step in preventing the spread of 
these diseases will have been accomplished. 
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How Our DAILY LIVING 
IS AFFECTED BY WEATHER 


What to Wear? Whether to Go on Outing? Will Coal Last Through 
Spring? Among Questions of Household Importance Answered 
By E. B. CALVERT . 
Chie}, Forecast Division, United States Weather Bureau 


OW CAN the housewife and the householder get help in their daily activities 
from the United States.Weather Bureau? 


Low Cost of Living 


In American Cities 





Average Decline for Nation, 


Since 1928 Is Exceeded in 
Many Municipalities 





VING costs have declined in Birming- 
ham, Ala,, more since 1928 than in 


ey 


any other large city in the country. De- | 


troit, Mich. ranks a close second. 


The leadership of these two cities in 
this respect is shown by a computation 





| 





| 


| 


Secretary 


HE wage-earner’s security has been 
greatly undermined by the depression. 


IT 


Insecurity of Woman Worker 
As Wage-earner 





Preferefices Given to Men; Comparatively Greater Sacrifice 
| Of Pay; Effect of Low Remuneration on Labor Market 


By FRANCES PERKINS, 


of Labor 


|sweat-shop practices rapidly spreading as 
‘one result of the cut-throat competition 


They are getting it_every.day, through thousands of newspapers and some 300 | based on data collected by the Bureau of |In general the woman worker probably |: which we have reverted. With such 
Labor Statistics. Since statistics on cost|has suffered more in this respect than 
of living are issued only twice a year,|the man. 


radio broadcasting stations, and. they can get additional aid by telephone in solv- 
ing their problems in the 200 cities where there are local 
offices of the Weather Bureau. In matters ranging all the 
way from a decision as to what day of the week will be best 
for a picnic to the grave problem of saving their belongings 
and even their lives from hurricane and flood, is this aid 
available. 


The local weather offices receive hundreds of telephone 
calls every day from householders who need information 
not given in the daily weather forecasts carried by the 
newspapers and the radio. The answers usually are ready 
for these inquirers. 


Is it going to rain Tuesday? What will be the minimum 
temperature tonight? When will the flood that is damaging property up the river 
reach the vicinity of my home, and how high will the water go? Will the hurri- 





EZ. B. Calvert 


| cane that is moving over the sea toward land strike in the region of my home? 


These and thousands of other questions come to the local weather offices. The 
inquiry as to the probability of rain may—and frequently does—guide a house- 
wife to postponing her usual Monday wash day whem the prospect is that drying 
in the open will be difficult on the following day. 

Information regarding the minimum temperature often saves the inquirer the 
cost of a new automobile radiator, or even of a full new installation of heating, 
radiators and pipes, if he is going away from home for a few days. 

Some of the actual inquiries that are answered by the Bureau’s local offices give 
a good view of the scope of aid available to the householder from this source. 


Instances are numerous in which someone telephones in to ask if there is a 
cold spell in prospect. Often the inquirer has only a little coal left. 


If it is going to be warm for a few days, he can rely on his coal lasting him / 
through Spring until warm weather arrives to stay; but if a cold snup is in 
prospect, he knows he will have to buy more, and he does, And, if a severe cold 
wave is coming, he will be able to get in his coal without being tangled up in a 
heavy barrage of orders that usually falls on dealers when the temperature drops. 

Many others who inquire about the temperature use the information as a guide 
in the care of their furnaces. Some want to know if it will be too cool tomorrow 
for an outing. 

Hundreds use the information to guide them in how to dress. 
that new, expensive, and rather flimsy dress tonight? 
another heavier dress and a warm coat? 


Then, too, there is the suburban dweller who wants to know whether he should | 
cover his tender garden plants to protect them from the frost, or whether it will 
be warm enough to leave his baby chicks without heat through the night. 


A water supply company in one of the large southern cities, where it seldom 
freezes, uses the weather information as a basis for warning all householders to 
drain their home water systems when a freeze is in prospect. Freezes are so 
rare in that region that the comparatively unprotected systems would be ruined 
otherwise. Hundreds of calls a day often are received by a single Weather 
Bureau office on this one point of protecting the water system. 


One radio station makes it a point to broadcast the temperature at 8 a. m. each 
day, with a forecast for the day. Guidance of mothers in dressing their children 
for school in accordance with weather prospects is the purpose of this broadcast. 

“Did it rain between 1 and 2:30 p. m. a week ago last Thursday?” one tele- 
phone inquirer asked recently. A brief consultation of the records provided the 
information that it did rain, quite hard. “Then I know where my umbrella is 
now,” he said, and hung up. Evidently a caller had been at his house at that 
time and had lacked means of protecting himself from the downpour on his way 
home. 

“Is the sun shining That is a frequent inquiry received by the New York 
City office. It guides hundreds who work in the lower stories of tall buildings, 
in basements, or in other places where they can not observe outdoor conditions, 
in their selection of the time to go to lunch or to start home. 

The local Weather Bureaus answer hundreds of other questions—some of them 
bearing on problem of minor importance and some dealing with matters vital to 
the inquirers. The cost of all this valuable information to the people of the 
United States is somewhat less than 3 cents per person per year, and most of it 
is delivered to the home, through the newspaper or the radio, with little or no 
effort on the part of the recipient. 
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ALLOCATING HOUSEHOLD FUNDS 


Proportionate Expenditures on Economy Basis for Food, 
Rent, Home Operation and Miscellaneous Purposes 





it will not be known until June whether 


troit are continuing to have an advantage 
in the decline of living costs. 


The figures showing the change in cost 
of living from 1928 to the first of .this 
year were compiled on the same basis as 
those prepared for President Roosevelt's 
use in connection with the proposed Fed- 
eral pay cut. Living costs over the entire 


country dropped 21.7 per cent from the, 


middle of 1928 to 1933, according to the 
figures cited by the President in his wage 
cut order. 


Following is-a list of 32 cities showing 
the percentage of decline of cost of living 
from the last half of 1928 to Dec. 15, 
1932: 


Atlanta, 24.1; Baltimore, 19.9; Birming- 
ham, 28; Boston, 21.3; Buffalo, 20.7; Chi- 
cago, 24.5; Cincinnati, 20.2; Cleveland, 21.3; 
Denver, 19.9; Detroit, 27.8; Houston, 23.9; 
Indianapolis, 22.5; Jacksonville, 24; Kan- 
sas City, 18.8; Los Angeles, 20.9; Mem- 
phis, 21.8; Minneapolis, 18.8; Mobile, 23; 
New Orleans, 21.7; New York, 19.4; Nor- 
folk, 19.8; Philadelphia, 23; Pittsburgh, 
22.7; Portland, Me., 18.6; Portland, Oreg., 
19.9; Richmond, 20.6; St. Louis, 21.9; San 
Francisco and Oakland, 18.7; Savannah, 
21.5; Scranton, 21.4; Seattle, 18.3; Wash- 
ington, 20.4. 


Although in some industries and locali- 


;the inhabitants of Birmingham and De-}ties women have held their jobs to a 


greater extent than have men,sin others 
women’s employment has declined much 
the more seriously, especially in the im- 
portant woman-employing industries. 


In a period such as the present, women’s 
right to a job is likely to be challenged. 
As a rule there is little question of the 
right of a man to a job, whether he is 
married or single. Married women 
workers, however, are being discriminated 
against in various places, even though 
they may have family responsibilities as 
serious, if not so obvious to the public, 


{as a man’s. 


Men Given Employment 


In Preference to Women 


On the other hand, a man, whether 
married or single, is likely to be given 
employment preference over a_ single 
woman as a matter of right, though on 
investigation it may be found that the 
woman has the greater responsibility for 
dependents. In many quarters where 
workers are seeking or trying to hold 
jobs, women therefore feel themselves on 
a less secure basis than do men. 


However, women are the greater victims 


|of the lowered industrial standards and 


PURE WATER'FOR DOMESTIC USE 


Is it safe to use Hygienic Problem of Protecting Public Supply for Con- 


sumption in Home and Camp , 


By PAUL S., FOX - 
Sanitary Engineer, Bureau of Public Health, State of New Mezico 


P 


ems common to groups or communities 
such as camps, villages, towns and cities. 
The provision and maintenance of a safe 
public water supply, sewage facilities, 
drainage, milk and ice suplies, the provi- 
sion of proper heating, lighting and ven- 
tilation in public buildings, and the con- 
trol of communicable diseases are some 
of the public hygienic problems. 


Pure, wholesome watér under pressure 
in your home is indeed an asset. Have 
you ever given any thought to what lies 
behind your water faucet? Men, money 
and materials combined with technical 
skill have all been utilized to make run- 
ning water in our American homes a very 
necessary convenience. Let us carry our 
memory back a few years. 


Do you recall the well with the old 
oaken bucket\which has been heralded so 
much in song? No wonder the Saturday 
night bath became an institution when 
all of the necessary. water had to be 
elevated by means of the old oaken bucket 
and the slippery rope, carried into the 
kitchen and heated upon the range. 

Baths in those days were literaily taken 
in a teaspoon. On many occasions the 
water was used a second or third time by 
the less fortunate members of the family. 

Why is it necessary to observe certain 
rules of cleanliness around a municipal 
water system? It was not necessary a 
few years ago; yet not many years ago 
we did not have the knowledge we have 


at present of the cause and transmission | 


of disease. 


UBLIC HYGIENE, in contrast to per-| precautions which will eliminate this dan- | 
sonal hygiene, includes hygienic prob-| ger in so far as possible. 


These measures 
include the use of care in the selection 
of the source of the supply; adequate 
treatment of the water, such as filtration 
and chlorination; and the prevention of 
contamination after the water has been 
made safe. 

The State Bureau of Public Health 
majntains a laboratory at the University 
offNew Mexico, Albuquerque, in which 
water from all municipal supplies is ex- 
amined at frequent intervals. 
us a constant clHeck on the quality of 
water which is being delivered and if 
any indication of contamination or pollu- 
tion is shown in these analyses we im- 
mediately take steps to locate the source 
of the trouble and see that it is corrected. 

Thorough sanitary inspections of the 
water supplies used by railroads, stage 
and air lines for drinking purposes are 


made annually and samples of the water | 


examined at frequent intervals. Where the 
supply meets the high standard of purity 
set up by the United States Treasury De- 


partment it is certified for use by the car-| 


rier. 

In many instances we have sponsored 
the installation of sewerage facilities by 
municipalities as a measure for the pro- 
tection of the public health. When peo- 
ple live in closely built-up communities 


the question of the proper disposal of body | 


wastes is highly important and the mod- 
ern water carriage sewage system does 
the job neatly and quickly. Under orders 
| of our Bureau, a large number of cities in 
New Mexico have built sewage treatment 
plants so as to lessen the danger of dis- 


This gives | 


* response to requests received for sug- 
gestions as to the proper way to appor- 
tion family spending, the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics has gathered a 


on the basis of figures gathered by the 
Oregon State Extension Service, allots 37 
per cent of expenditures to food, 12 per 
cent to clothing, 19 per cent to rent, 17 


Robert Kock and Louis Pasteur in 1876 
proved that certain bacteria were the 
cause and not the consequence of disease. 
The development of the compound mi- 


ease transmission from tais source. 
With our modern methods of treatment 

domestic sewage can be purified to such an 

extent that it will meet the high require- 


group of the best private studies which 
have been made on the subject. 

These studies range trom those for 
families living on a substantial level to 
studies for families receiving considerably 
more than an average income. The Bureau 
has also gathered information regarding 
the best methods of making out a family 
budget and recording expenditures. 

A subsistence budger for a family of 
five having a wage of $15.40 a week, pre- 
pared for the use of charity organizations 
in New York City, allocates 48 per cent 
of the income to food. Rent requires 36 
per cent of the total income, or double 
the proportion it requires in the normal 
budget. No allowance is made for cloth- 
ing expense, and miscellaneous expenses 
are allotted 3 per cent and house operat- 
ing expenses 13 per cent of the total. 

For a family of five having an income 
of $20 a week the Bureau uses a private 
study which allots 40 per cent of the 
income for food, 15 per cent to clothing, 
25 per cent o rent, 10 per cent to op- 
erating expenses and 10 per cent to mis- 
cellaneous. It was pointed out at the 
Bureau that these budgets are the sug- 
gested proportioning of family expendi- 
{tures in order to get the most benefit 
out of low income, and are not suitable 
| standards of living for the average family.'! available. According to manufacturers, 
| A budget for a family of five receiving | Mr. Willey said, the operating cost for 
|a weekly income of $24.82, as compiled household refrigerators is small. 


WHERE TO PUT FOOD IN ICE BOX 


per cent to operating expenses, and 15 
per cent to miscellaneous. 

A California study suggests the ideal 
distribution ‘for an expenditure of a yearly 
income of $1,631 for a family of five is as 
follows: Food, $508; clothing, $226; op- 
erating expense, $535; and miscellaneous, 
$363. 

The family of five having an income 
of $2,175, according to this same Cali- 
fornia study, should spend its money ap- 
proximately as follows: $678 for food, 
$339 for clothing, $659 for operating ex- 
penses, and $498 for miscellaneous. 


‘Dry Ice’ Refrigerators 
Developed in Germany 


6¢J)RY ICE” refrigerators for household 

use were exhibited recently at the 
Leipzig Spring Engineering Fair in Ger- 
many. 

These ice boxes containing receptacles 
for “dry ice,” or frozen carbon dioxide, 
with a-temperature of minus 94 degrees 
Fahrenheit, were reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Consul Richard E. 
Willey at Leipzig to be suitable for resi- 
dences in the country and in suburban 
districts where electric current is not 


Proper Disposition for Best Refrigerating Results; Types 
Of Containers for Different Articles 


| 


ve with the best of refrigerators, leftovers are best at 50 degrees or lower, 
there’s a right and a wrong way to,raw fruits and vegetables, not over 52 
|store different foods for safe-keeping. degrees. This may be on the top shelf 
| Certain foods should always be kept ie ee ar yr sr i \ Sa 
the coldest place in the box. Others may|, Covered enamel, glags or porcelain con- 

. , ‘ |tainers with well-fitting lids are recom- 
| be put wherever it is convenient to keep) ; 

; | mended for storing cooked vegetables and 
them, provided they are reasonably cold. . . 
ie aie | other leftovers, and any foods which give 
| Foods keep better if stored in suitable con- 
| tainers, covered for the most part off or absorb odors and flavors. Square or 
: : F sa oblong shaped containers economize shelf 
; Wherever the cold ar descending from} space in the refrigerator better than 
|the ice chamber reaches first will he the| round ones but too close a fit interferes 
|coldest place, explains the United States) with circulation of air. Sometimes two or 
| Bureau of Home Economics. This is usu-| three shallow square “ice-box dishes” fit 
elly directly below the ice, but its precise! one above the other, and save space, one 
| location depends on the design and con- jiq being used on the top dish for all. 
a = ss el ee Lettuce, celery, and ether raw vegetables 

ilk, butter, broths, desserts and milk for salads also keep well in an enamele 
| dishes are stored where it is coldest—for| ware container or in a mesh or cheese- 
sefety’s sake, not over 45 degrees Fahren-| cloth bag. A bag can be made out of 5- 
heit. Uncooked meats and poultry and) cent dish cloths or a piece of clean coarse 
selad materials should be kept in a loca- | material. . 
tion almost equally cold—-not over 47 de- Parsley keeps green and fresh for 
grees. , sa die several days in a — anne a top 
Berries and cooketi meats may be kept| mason jar. Butter shou e kept m a 

on the shelf next above the uncooked | covered glass or porcelain jar or crock. 
| meat, where the temperature is under 49| Keep milk in the original bottles with the 
| degrees. Cooked vegetables, eggs, fats, and| cap on until used. 


croscope and improvements in bacteriolog- 
ical technique along with continued re- 
search by men and women of scienc* have 
all aided in uncovering the story of the 
cause and transmission of disease. 


From the viewpoint of sanitation we 
are first interested in the diseases of the 
intestinal tract, such as typhoid fever, 
dysentery, cholera. We know that a spe- 
cific organism is the cause of typhoid 
fever. It is found in the intestinal tract 


and in the body discharges of patients | 


sick with the disease. 


From the viewpoint of sanitation we are 
first interested in the diseases of the in- 
testinal tract, such as typhoid fever, dys- 
entery, cholera. We know that a specific 
organism is the cause of typhoid fever. 
It is found in the intestinal tract and 
in the body discharges of patients sick 
with the disease. 

The organism is sometimes found in 
the body discharges of an apparently 
healthy person. Such a person is known 
as a carrier. If the body discharges from 
the patient or carrier are not disposed 
of in a sanitary manner, typhoid germs 
may reach a nearby well or stream which 
supplies water for domestic use, or they 
may be spread by flies. 

Many recent court decisions relative to 
damagesefor water-borne typhoid fever 
have indicated that it is not necessary to 
prove that the germs were actually: pres- 
ent in the water. If negligence on the 
part of the city or water company can be 
demonstrated, that is sufficient cause for 
damages. 

Since we know where typhoid germs 
originate and many of the possible ways 
in which they may gain entrance to a 
public water supply we can take certain 


Fundamental Principles 
Of House Decoration 


Strive for warmth, cheer, and restful- 
ness in decorating any room. Good com- 
bination of colors, textures, and patterns is 
the way to achieve them, says Miss 
Florence Wright, housing specialist of the 
New York State college of home econimics. 

Start with the walls and floor because 
they form ‘the background for all other 
furnishings. Avoid wallpaper with spotty, 
brilliant, or obtrusive patterns, or pat- 
terns which have distinct lines which the 
eye is led to follow, and select a plain 
color or a paper with a quiet, harmonious 
pattern. Rugs may well be of plain color 
with a simple border. Interest may be 
added in cushions, upholstery, pictures, 
draperies, and lampshades, smal) accesso- 
sies which are readily removed or altered. 

The home decorator needs to distinguish 
between crude and subtle colors. Pure 
color is never so interesting and seldom so 
warm and cheerful as colors made by 
blending several colors together. Most 
colors must be softened by addition of 
| Some darker hue to make them fit into a 
| room. 





ments for a pure drinking water. Such a 


plant is in operation at Grand Canyon, | 


Arizona. 

In the past all water used at this resort 
has been hauled in on the railroad and as 
a result it was quite expensive. About two 
years ago the sewage treatment plant was 
installed to reclaim the water from the 
sewage. This reclaimed water is used for 
irrigation, for boiler use, for flushing toi- 
lets. Needless to say, fresh water is still 
hauled in for drinking and other domestic 
uses. 


Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 129, 
West Indies Pilot Vol. II, 1933. Hydrographic 
Office, U. S. Navy. Apply at Office. 

Decisions of U. S. Geographic Board—No. 24, 
March 1, 1933. Apply at Board. (10-26561.) 

Decisions of U. S. Geographic Board—No. 20, 
Oct. 5, 1932. Apply at Board. (10-26561.) 

Reclamation Era—Vol. 24, No. 4, April, 1933 
Bur. of Reclamation, Dept. of Interior. 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year. 

(9-35252.) 

Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of 
Class I Steam Railways in U. S. -Statement 
No. M-125, January, 1933, Bur. of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Comm. Apply at Bur. 

(A32-1785.) 

Monthly Weather Review, January, 1933—Vol. 


61, No. 1, Weather Bur., Dept. of Agric. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

(Agr. 9-990.) 
Experiment Station Record—Vol: 68; No. 4 


April, 1933, Office of Experiment Stations, 
Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, $1 a year. 
(Agr. 9-832.) 

Information Concerning Transfers, U. 8S. Civil 
Service Comm. Apply at Comm. (31-26403.) 
Survey of Current Business, April, 1933—Vol. 
13, No. 4, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819.) 
Ait Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 4, No. 19, April 
1, 1933. Aeronautics Branch, Dept. of Com- 
merce. (29-26634.) 
Decisions of U. S. Geographic Board—No. 22, 
Decisions Rendered Dec. 7, 1932. Apply at 


Board. (10-26561.) 
State Guidance Programs—Pamphlet No. 35, 
Jan. 3, 1933. Office of Educ., Dept. of In- 
terior. Price, 5 cents. E33-344. 


Silicosis and Tuberculosis Among Miners of 
Tri-State District of Okla., Kans., and Mo.— 
Tech. Paper 552, Bur. of Mins, Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 33-26030. 

Register of Commissioned and Warrant Of- 


ficers and Cadets, and Ships and Stations | 


of U. S. Coast Guard, Feb. 1, 1933, Coast 
Guard, Treasury Dept. Price, 10 cents. 
(15-26584.) 


Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs 

with Respect to Philippine Islands for Years | 
by | 
Govt. of U.S. A. Bur of Narcotics, Treasury | 


ended Dec. 31, 1930, and 1931. Repts. 


Dept. Price, 5 cents. (31-26999. ) 
Census Publications—Price List 70, 13th Edi- | 
tion. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (25-26529.) 


Monthly Catalogue, 


of Docs. 
year. 


Subscription price, 75 cents 


Publications 35, 19th Edition. Apply at Supt 
of Docs (26-26625) 
Publications of U. 


Edition. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Light List, Atlantic Coast, U. S., 1933. 
house Service, Dept. of Commerce. 
cents. 


from Dec. 20, 1932, to and, Including Jan. 9 
1933 (In Part), and Memoranda of Other 


Decisions from Feb. 21 to and Including 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


U. S. Public Documents 
(with Prices)—No. 458, February, 1933, Supt. 

al 
(4-18088.) | 
Geography and Explorations — Price List of | 


S. Geological Survey, Ge- 
ology and Water Supply—Price List 15, 23d 
(25-26851) 

Light- 
Price, 50| 
(11-15353) | 
Official Reports of Supreme Court—Opinions | 


‘limited markets for goods and long lines | 
|of applicants for jobs, it is easy to see 
how this situation has come about. It is 
| less easy, but it is nevertheless imperative, 
to counteract this slipping backward in th 
matter of employment standards 
women. | 

Breaking down of wage standards for | 
women is particularly serious, since even | 
before the depression so many women) 
failed to secure a living wage. Today 
more and more women are falling into 
this plight, a fact illustrated by data on 
the earnings of women for a full week’s 
work, in 1931 or 1932, collected by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. ( 

Typical figures are the medians of $10.40 
for women in Texas industries, of $9.65 
and $12.95, respectively, for women in| 
South Carolina and Maine cotton mills, or 
between $5 and $6 for women who had put 
in over 48 hours of work in certain “run- 
away” garment factories in Connecticut, as 
against $14.05 for women with a record of 
4) hours or more a week in all the Con- 
necticut clothing factories studied. 

These wages from different sections of 
the country seem shockingly, low when we 
consider that half the women in each case 
received less than the sum specified and 
that the average factory woman today is 
more likely than not to be on a partition 
schedule and to earn much less in many 
cases than the woman fortunate enough 
to work a full week. 


Lower Standards of Wages 
And Effect on Labor Market 


Women’s wage standards have always 
been at considerably lower levels than 
men’s. From sources available for 1929 
jand 1930, women’s average earnings are 
|seen to form from 46 to 79 ver cent of 
|men’s in various industries. 
| By 1932 women’s earnings in a number 
|of industries and localities had declined 
|/more than men’s. In New York, for ex- 
ample, between December, 1931, and De-| 
cember, 1932, the average weekly earnings 
dropped 16 per cent for women and 13 per | 
cent for men. Illinois showed for the same | 
period a decrease of 26 per cent for women 
as against 19 per cent for men. 

Low wage levels for women not only 
work hardship to them, but tend to pull 
Cown wage standards for men or to cause 
substitution of cheaper woman labor for 
men in certain unskilled’ jobs. Such steps | 
have caused even greater shrinkage in the 
sum total of purchasing power. 

In the matter of hour standards women 
are safeguarded to some extent by State 
laws. Nevertheless, the lack of uniformity 
in such laws, very few States having really | 
| progressive legislation, is causing some 
employers in the face of cut-throat com-| 
| petition to violate laws or‘to migrate to 
States permitting longer work hours. | 

In the future, apparently, we can look | 
to greater security for wage earners | 
through legislation. At present a number | 
of State Legislatures are making efforts | 
in this direction through enactment or 
| consideration of bills calling for unemploy- 
ment insurance, minimum wage for women | 
and minors, shorter hours for women, or, | 
in some instances, for both men and 
‘women. 

We are likely to see Federal legislation 
to this end, judging from certain bills now 
before the Congress. If wages and work 
hours, in which so much-of our national 
well-being is tied up, could be taken out 
of the competitive field, we should have 
gone a long way in guaranteeing security 
te both men and women workers. 


for | 


Electric Food Mixers 
Popular With Housewives 


LECTRIC food mixers for household use 


sold throughout the United States in 
greater volume during 1932 than ever be- 
fore, according to trade estimates received 
by E. H. Way, of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Electrical Equipment Division. The 
reports said at least 300,000 of these ma- 
chines were purchased by housewives dur- 
ing the year. 

The increased demand for the mixers 
resulted from the fact that the trade was 
able to retail the mixers at a price below 
previous years, according to reports re- 
ceived by Mr. Way. 


March 4, 1933—Vol. 287. U. S., No. 4, Pages 
462 to 559. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
term. 


Wholesale Electrical Trade—Wholesale Distri- 
bution (Trade Series) 15th Census of U. S. 
Bur. of Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. * (32-26822) 

Service and Regulatory Announcements, Bur. 
of -Animal Industry, Feb., 1933. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. (Agr.7-1658) 

New Nematode from the Rhea—No. 2958, Pro- 
ceedings of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol, 82, Art. 
17. Apply at Museum. 

Public Roads—Vol. 14, No. 1, March, 1933. Bur. 
of Public Roads, Dept. of Agric. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 a year. (Agr.18-322) | 

Theory of Torsion Balance—Tech. Paper 546, 
Bur. of Mines, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 33-26168 

and Shells of Genus Obba from Mindoro Prov- 
ince, Philippine Islands—Bull. 100, Vol. 6, 
Part 8, U. S. Natl. Museum. Price, 10 cents. 

- 33-26191 

Compressibility and Bearing Strength of Coal 
in Place: Tests of Lateral Compression of 
Pittsburgh Coal Bed—Tech. Paper 527, Bur. 
of Mines, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

33-26190 

European Sales Areas--T. P. S. No. 143, Bur 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dept. | 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 33-26181 

Growing Root Crops for Livestock—Farmers’ 
Bull. No. 1699, Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents 

Agr.33-35 | 

Biology and Morphology of Spindle Worm or | 
Elder Borer—Tech. Bull. No. 345, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr.33-36 

Effect of Concentration of Toxicity of Chemt- 
cals to Living Organisms—Tech. Bull. No. 346, 
March, 1933, Dept. of Agric. 


Price, 5 cents. 
Agr.33-37 
Service and Regulatory Announcements, Oct.- 
Dec., 1932, Bur. of Plant Quarantine, Dept. 
of Agric. Apply at Bur. ( Agr.14-1059 
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Aid to Housewife 


In Buying Foods 
And Furnishings 


. i e s 
Quality Standards in Retail 
Trade Suggested as Guide 
In Selecting Purchases 
For Household Needs 
H°w CAN Federal standards for food 
products be used by the housewife 
in her daily marketing? 
Homemakers who are interested in the 
efficient and economical management of 
their households, have heard of “quality 
grades.” They wonder, naturally, just how 
these grades are indicated for the con- 
sumer and how far they, the housewives, 
can apply them. 

Price is not necessarily an indication of 
quality. A more certain guide in the daily 
trips to the food markets is desirable. 

Quality standards have been worked out 
for a great many kinds of foods by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. These grades or standards were 
originally established for the producer and 
shipper rather than the housewife who 
buys at retail. 

Guide to Purchasers 

In inost cases, the marks, names, or 
other indications of grade are expressed 
so as to guide the wholesalers and people 
who buy in wholesale quantities, like cafe- 
teria, hotel and institution managers. To 
the customer in the retail store many of 
these designations are meaningless; usu- 
ally they do not even appear‘on the 
crate or basket from which the retail 
purchase is taken. 

The housewife has to deal with many 
kinds of foods and with several qualities 
of most kinds. To some extent she has 
learned to associate quality with a brand 
or trade name, and recently she has be- 





‘come aware of the importance of reading 


the statements of weight and lawfulness 


ion the labels of packaged and canned ‘ 


goods. 

Knowing the quality grade does not 
mean that all the lesser grades will be 
passed over and only the choicer qualities 
sold. On the contrary, for many purposes 
the fancy grades are too expensive and a 
medium or even low grade will do. 

Official quality grades might be placed 
in three fairly well defined groups with 
respect to the consumer’s ability to use 
them. 

The first group includes those foods 
which have grade designations easily rec- 
cegnized by the housewife. In this group 
there is a stamp, a tag, a certificate, or 
some other indication of grade that can be 
seen and readily understood. 

The second group includes foods that 
are sold by quality grades at wholesale, 
particularly fruits and vegetables, but not 
so easily identified by the retail customer. 

Canned farm products comprise the 
third group. The labels on the cans must 
bear truthful statements, but at present 
give little information about the 
quality grades of the contents. 

Beef, turkey during the holiday season, 
eggs, butter and cheese are in the first 
group. Canned chicken and chicken prod- 
ucts might be roughly included, since those 
put up by a number of firms now bear 
a label denoting wholesomeness, if not 
This is-now true of some 


Fruit and Vegetable Grades 

Turkeys have been marked by grade 
during the holiday season for the past five 
years. A tag or band on the leg is some- 
times used. This year the Government 
graded turkeys will be shipped to dealers 
iz: crates or barrels marked by quality 
designation; but the individual buyer will 
have to take the dealer’s word for what 
she is getting. If enough housewives ask 
in advance for Government-graded tur- 
keys, dealers will be more inclined to 
carry them, past experience has shown. 

Other ways of indicating the grades of 
eggs, butter, and cheese are used. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has worked out standards for practically 
all fruits and vegetables, and each year a 
larger quantity is sold under these grades. 

The more they acquaint themselves with 


|these names and ask for them, the more 


the service will be extended to benefit 
them. Dealers will stock with goods of 
the grade desired, and possibly make more 
effort to retain the identifying marks on 
containers to show their customers. 

In the third group of products—the 
canned goods—the inousekeeper has an in- 
direct way of finding out what grades she 
is getting. The Bureau suggests that if 
she is a large buyer she might buy and 
compare several cans of the same article 
put up under different brand names and 
satisfy herself as to which brand gives 


|her the quality she is interested in at the 


price she wishes to pay. She could score 
each brand on a basis of the quality fac- 
tors enumerated in the Federal standards. 
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Outstanding Gold 


Now in Excess 


Of 600 Millions 


Treasury May Prosecute | 
In Some Cases to Speed 
Up Return as Penalty 
Goes Into Effect | 


All unlicensed gold in America should | 
be surrendered to the Federal reserve) 
banks by May 1, but Federal Reserve 
Board figures showed that on April 28) 
45 per cent of the gold in circulation eight 
weeks ago was still outstanding. 

President Roosevelt has ordered the re- 
turn of all gold except that held in| 
amounts of less than $100 or under license | 
by May 1. Gold received after April 28, 
however, must be turned in within three 
days after its receipt. | 

Despite the order more than $600,000,000 | 
in gold remained in the country but out- 
side the reserve banks on April 27, Fed- 
ral reserve bank reports show. Approxi- 
matly $1,385,000,000 of gold was in cir- 
culation when the banking holiday was 
declared, and since that time only $700,-| 
000,000 or $750,000,000 has been returned. 

: Quesiicn of Legality 

Return of this gold will be slow, but the 
Government, believing the Emergency 
Banking Act and the gold orders under it | 
to be constitutional, will take drastic ac- 
tion against defiant hoarders, Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings declares. The 
Act provides not more than 10 years in 
prison or not more than $10,000 in fines 
or both for offenders. 

As a basis for action the Government 
will nave from the reserve banks and their 
members a list of large gold withdrawals 
during the last two years which have not 
been redeposited. 

One -or two conspicuous prosecutions 
may be necessary to speed up the return | 
of laggard gold, it was learned at the 
Treasury. It was pointed out, however, 
that some of the gold outstanding is held 
in amounts of less than $100; that other 
amounts are licensed; that some gold cer- 
tificates are held by persons who do not, 
recognize them, and that gold coins fre- 
qvently are put away as keepsakes and 
fergotten. 

Summary of Gold Stocks 

A summary of the American gold stocks 
and of the circulation of gold in this coun- 
try prior to the banking holiday issued by | 
the Federal Reserve Board follows in full 
text: 

Since the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System in November, 1914, the 
gold stock of the country has increased | 
from $1,812,000,000 to $4,275,000,000, the 
increase occurring largely during the war 
period and the period of currency dis- | 
organization in Europe prior to 1924. | 
After a rapid gain of gold in 1930 and 1931 
to a peak of $5,000,000,000 in September, 
1931, this country lost more than $1,000,- 
000,000 through the withdrawal of for- 
eign balances prior to July, 1932, but re- 
gained more than half of this amount 
by the end of the year. 

The decrease in the country’s stock of | 
gold between Feb. 1 and March 4 was) 
$305,000,000 and at the end of March the} 
total stood at about the same level as last | 
Autumn and somewhat above the average | 
of the two years 1928 and 1929. 


In November, 1914, when the Federal | 


Reserve System was organized, there was 
about $600,000,000 of gold coin in circula- 
tion, that is, outside the Treasury and the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Included in this figure is gold held by 
national and State. banks as reserves as | 
well as further withdrawals increased ihe 
-total to $625,000,000 on March 4, an in- 
crease of $150,000,000 since Jan. 31 and of | 
$275,000,000 since the low point in 1931. 
After the declaration of the banking holi- | 
day and the adoption of measures to pre- | 
vent the hoarding of gold, gold coin was 
returned in large volume to the Treasury | 
and the Federal reserve banks, so that on 
March 31 the amount in circulation was 
reduced to $365,900,000. 

Between 1917 and 1931 there was a 
gradual return of coin from circulation 
and at the end of April, 1931, the total | 
volume was reduced to $350,000,000. The 


| 


large-scale withdrawals of currency which | 


deveioped in 1931 and 1932 were accom- 
panied by some increase in the demand 
for gold coin, and on Jan. 31, 1933, the 
total amount in circulation had risen to 
$480,000,000. 

Certificates Retired 

Under’ the policy of gold mobilization 
adepted by the Government at that time, 
gold certificates were retired gradually un- 
til the Spring of 1922, when the total 
amount in circulation was reduced to 
$170,000,000. After that time gold cer- 
tificates were again paid into circulation, 
and in 1925 their volume reached a level 
of more than $1,000,000,000, which was 
maintained with some fluctuations until 
the Autumn of 1931. 

After September, 1931, gold certificates 
in circulation declined to $590,000,000 on 
Jan. 31, 1933. During February and the 
early part of March of this year gold 
certificates in circulation increased by 
$170,000,000, bringing the total to $760,- 
000,000 on March 4. This increase was 
in part a reflection of the general increase 
in currency, but in “part represented a| 
demand by the public for gold in the| 
form of certificates as well as of coin. 

On March 6 further paying out by 
banks of gold coin and certificates was 
prohibited by the President's proclama- 
tion, and on March 8 the Federal Re- 
serve Board requested the Federal reserve 
banks to prepare lists of persons who| 
had recently withdrawn gold (including | 
gold certificates) and had not redeposited 
it in a bank by March 13, the date being 
subsequently extended to March 27. On 
March 10 the President issued an Ex- 
ecutive order which prohibited the export 
of gold except in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by or under license is- 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

These developments in connection with 
gold payments, and the general recogni- 
tion by the public of the desirability of re- 
storing to the country’s reserves gold held 
privately, where under existing conditions 
it does not promote the public interest, re- 
sulted in a rapid return flow of gold and 
gold certificates to the reserve banks. Be- 
tween March 4 and March 31, $260,000,000 | 
of gold coin and $370,000,000 of gold cer- 
tificates were returned to the Federal re- 
serve banks and the Treasury. On March 
31 the total amount of gold and gold cer- 
tificates outside the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks was $160,000,000, the 
lowest figure since 1923. 


Michigan Will Aaendna 
State Fair for This Year 


Lansing, Mich.—No State fair will be 
held this year in Michigan, and P. K. 
Fijetland, executive secretary to the Gov- | 
ernor, has notified members of the board 
of managers of the State fair that their 


office will. be abolished. | 


| authority by Congress. 


|commerce of the United States 
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| Power to Expand Cu 


Unusual Authority to 
Meet the Economic’ 
Emergency Voted) 
For the President 


| Nptnesigpomgpaneninnan ie! powers to the Presi- | 
dent to expand the supply of Treas- 
ury bills and other obligations to the ex-| 
tent of $3,000,000,000, in addition to money 
already held by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and to reduce the gold content of the 
dollar and to have other authority—which | 





|both proponents and opponents agreed | 
| would be drastic—to meet the economic} 
|emergency are conferred in the Thomas! 


améndment to the farm relief bill which | 


|the Senate finally agreed to April 28. 


The amendment now goes to the House | 
along with the rest of the bill. 


The Thomas amendment, on which de- | 


|bate centered for days in the Senate, | 


grants unprecedented authority to the 
President, to be exercised according to his | 
own judgment, whenever he finds 
America’s foreign commerce is being in-| 
jured by depreciated currencies of other 
countries, to take action without further | 
It gives him broad 
powers to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue United States notes up| 
to the aggregate of the $3,000,000,000, at 
such times and in such amounts as he 
may direct. 

It empowers him to change the gold con- 
tent of the American dollar in his own 
discretion and to accept $200,000,000 of 
silver bullion, United States currency 
value, in payment of principal or interest 
of foreign debts to the United States, with 
the stipulation that the price of silver so 
received shall not exceed in price 50 cents 
an ounce. This silver would be coined into 
silver dollars and subsidiary silver coins, 
to redeem silver certificates that the bill 
authorizes him to have issued. 

Revised Amendment | 

The amendment as revised requires the 
Treasury to maintain a parity between 
gold and silver and stipulates that in no 
event shall the weight of the gold dollar | 
be reduced by more than 50 per cent. It} 
also provides that upon his approval and | 


| that of five members of the Federal Re- 
|serve Board, the Board may increase or 


decrease, from time to time, the reserve | 
balances maintained against demand or} 
time deposits. | 


The Senate adopted on April 26 an 
amendment by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, as an amendment to the} 
Thomas amendment, specifically empower- 
ing the President “by proclamation to fix | 
the weight of the gold dollar in grains 


| nine-tenths fine and to fix the weight of | 


the silver dollar in grains nine-tenths fine 
at a definite fixed ratio in relation to the 
gold dollar at such amounts as he finds 
necessary from his_ investigation to 
stabilize domestic prices or to protect the | 
foreign commerce against the adverse ef- 
fects of depreciated foreign currencies, | 


| and to provide for the unlimited coinage of 


such gold and silver at the ratio so fixed.” | 
This amendment was agred to by the Sen- | 
ate by 41 ayes to 26 nays. | 


The Senate rejected April 27 an amend- | 
ment by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- | 
sylvania, designed, he explained, to nar-| 
row the question down to the debasing of | 
the gold dollar. He proposed to strike from | 
the Thomas amendment the provision that 
would allow the President to diminish the | 
gold content of the dollar and to fix by | 
proclamation the weight of the silver dol- | 
lar in grains nine-tenths fine at a definite | 
fixed ratio in relation to the gold dollar | 
at such amounts as he finds necessary 
from his investigation to stabilize domes- 
tic prices or to protect the foreign com- 
merce against the adverse effect of depre- 
ciated foreign currencies and to provide | 
for the unlimited coinage of such gold and | 
silver at the ratio so fixed. 


Describes Effect 

He explained the effect of this as a com- | 
promise amendment would be to strike out | 
the proposed devaluation of the gold dol- | 
lar, without changing the action of the 
Senate in adopting the free silver amend- 
ment of Senator Wheeler. The Reed 
amendment, however, was defeated, 35 
ayes to 53 nays. 

Senator Robinson (Kep.), of Indiana, | 
offered the so-called soldiers bonus amend- | 
ment as an amendment to the Thomas 
amendment. It proposed to empower the 
President to make cash payments to World 
War veterans for the full face value of | 
their adjusted service certificates, out of 
$3,000,000,000 of paper money that would 
be issued under the terms of the Thomas 
amendment. The Robinson amendment 
was rejected 28 ayes to 60 nays. 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, ' 
former Secretary of the Treasury, opposed 
the Thomas amendment. “I will not vote! 
for it,” he said. He added that he wrote 
his party platform plank that sound cur- 
rency would be preserved at all hazards. 
(The full text of his address is presented 
elsewhere on this page.) 


Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, told the 
Senate April 27 that the plain fact is that 
whether it be a Federal, State or municipal 
bond that is involved, no man who lends 
money today knows in what kind of a 
dollar he is going to be repaid. 


“If the kill passes in its present form, | 
with a power in the President to debase 


|the currency by lowering the gold content | 


cf the dollar or to indulge in the unlimited | 
free coinage of silver at some ratio to be 
fixed by him,” Senator Reed said, “those | 
powers as well as the power to issue green- 
backs will hang like a cloud over the) 
market. 
Business Contracts 

“No man will dare to contract for fu- 

ture business; no one will dare to buy a} 


|}hond payable in the future; no one will | 


dare to build a house or a locomotive or | 
te build any machinery for future pay- | 
ment, because he does not know in what 
medium his payments will eventually come. | 

“If the President should exercise the 
pewers under the Thomas amendment, | 


gold will be worth twice as many of these » 


nominal dollars as it is today. If the} 
coinage of free silver is indulged in, the} 
gold will be worth many more dollars | 
than it is now. If greenbacks are issued, 
that in itself will ehange the value of gold 
with regard to the dollar. 

“Three billions of dollars is not going 
tc bring anything like the rise in com- 
modity prices that the inflationists hope 
from its It is always easy to come in with 
further suggestions of enlarging the per- | 
missible limitation of the greenback. We 
are going to give temporary relief té about | 
15 per cent of the population of the United 
States.” 

The Thomas amendment as adopted by 


| the Senate follows in full text: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Thomas of | 
Oklahoma to the bill (H. R. 3835) to re- | 
lieve the existing national economic 
emergency by increasing agricultural pur- 
chasing power follows in full text: 

Sec. 42. Whenever the' President finds, 
upon investigation, that (1) the ane 
is ad- 
versely affected by reason of the deprecia- | 


tion in the value of the currency of any 
other government or governments in re- 
lation to the present standard value of 
gold, or (2) ection under this section is 
necessary in order to regulate and main- 
tain the parity of currency issues of the 
United States, or (3) an economic emer- 
gency requires an expansion of credit, or 
(4) an expansion of credit is necessary 
to secure by international agreement a 
stabilization at proper levels of the cur- 
rencies of various governments, the Presi- 
dent is authorized, in his discretion— 
Powers are Granted 


(a) To direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to enter into agreements with the sev- 
eral Federal Reserve banks and with the 
Federal Reserve Board whereby the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will, and it is hereby 
authorized to notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of law or rules and regulations to 


the contrary, permit such reserve banks | 


to agree that they will, (1) conduct, pur- 
suant to existing law, throughout specified 
periods, open market operations in obliga- 
tions of the United States Government or 


corporation in which the United States is | 


the majority stockholder, and (2) purchase 


| directly and hold in portfolio for an agreed 


period or periods of time Treasury bills or 
other obligations of the United States 
Government in an aggregate sum of 


$3,000,000,000 in addition to those they | 


may then hold, unless prior to the 


|termination of such period or periods 


the Secretary shall. consent to their 
sale. No suspension of reserve re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve banks, 
under the terms of section 11 (c) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, necessitated by 
reason of operations under this section, 
shall require the imposition of the grad- 
uated tax upon any deficiency in reserves 
as provided in said section 11 (c). Nor 
shall it require any automatic increase 


in the rates of interest or discount charged | 


by any Federal Reserve bank, as otherwise 
specified in that section. The Federal Re- 


| serve Board, with the approval of the Sec- | 


| retary of the Treasury, may require the 


| Federal Reserve banks to take such action | 


}@S may be necessary, in the judgment of 
|the Board and of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, to prevent undue credit expan- 
sion. 
Authority to Issue Notes 

(b) If the Secretary, when directed by 
the President, is unable to secure the as- 
sent of the several Federal Reserve banks 


and the Federal Reserve Board to the} 


|agreements authorized in this section, or 
if operations under the above provisions 
{prove to be inadequate to meet the pur- 
| poses of this section, or if for any other 
reason additional measures are required in 
the judgment of the President to meet 
such purposes, then the President is au- 
thorized.— 

(1) To direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause to be issued in such 
amount or amounts as he may from time 
to time order, United States notes, as 
provided in the Act entitled “An Act to 
authorize the issue of United States notes 
and for the redemption of funding thereof 
and for funding the floating debt of the 
United States,” pproved Feb. 25, 1862, 
and acts supplemeitary thereto and 
amendatory thereof, in the same size and 
of similar col r to t e Federal Reserve 
notes heretofore issued and in denomina- 
|tions of “1, %5, $10, $20, $50 $100, $500, 
| $1,000, and $10,000; kt notes issued under 
this subsection snall be issued only for 
the purpose of meeting maturing Federal 
obligations to repay sums borrowed by the 
United States and for purchasing United 
States bonds and other interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States: 

Provided, That when any such notes are 
used for such purpose the bond or other 
obligation so acquired or taken up shall 
be retired and canceled. 

Such notes shail be issued at such times 
| and in such amounts as the President may 
| approve but the aggregate amount of 


rrency and Reduce Gold Value of the Dollar 


such notes outstanding at any time shall 
not exceed $3,000,000,000. | 
There is hereby appropriated, out of any | 


money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- | 
propriated, an amount sufficient to enable | 
the Secretary of the Treasury to retire and | 
cancel 4 per centum annually of such| 
outstanding notes, and the Secretary of | 
the Treasury is hereby directed to retire 
and cancel annually 4 per centum of such 
outstanding notes. 

Such notes and all other coins and 
currencies heretofore or hereafter coined 
or issued by or under the authority of the 
United States shall be legal tender for all 
debts public and private. 

Weight of Gold Dollar 


(2) By proclamation to fix the weight 
cf the gold dollar in grains nine tenths 
fine and also to fix the weight of the silver 
dollar in grains nine tenths fine at a 
definite fixed ratio in relation to the gold 
dollar at such amounts as he finds neces- 
sary from his investigation to stabilize 
domestic prices or to protect foreign com- 
merce against the adverse effect of de- 
preciated foreign currencies, and to pro- 
vide for the unlimited coinage of such 
gold and silver at the ratio so fixed, or 
in case the Government of the United 
States enters into an agreement with any 


;|government or governments under the 


terms of which the ratio between the 
value of gold and other currency issued 
by the United States and by any such 
government or governments is established, 
the President may fix the weight of the 
gold dollar in accordance with the ratio 
so agreed upon, and such gold dollar, the 
weight of which is so fixed, shall be the} 
standard unit of value, and all forms of 


|money issued or coined by the United 


States shall be maintained at a parity with 


{this standard and it shall be the duty of 


the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain 
such parity, but in no event shall the} 
weight of the gold dollar be fixed so as 


| 

. | 
|'Senate Amendment 

Permits Receipt of 
Silver as Payment 


On Foreign Debts | 


| gate rules and 


| 
| 


to reauce its present weight by more than | 


' 50 per centum. 


SEC. 43. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President, 
is hereby authorized to make and promul- 
regulations covering any 
action taken or to be taken by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) or (b) of section 
34. 

SEC. 44. (a) The President is authorized, 
fcr a period of six months from the date 
of the passage of this act, to accept sil- 
ver in payment of the whole or any part 
o: the principal or interest now due, or 
te become due within six months after 
such date, from any foreign government or 
governments on account of any indebted- 
ness to the United States, such silver to 
be accepted at not to exceed the price of 
50 cenis an ounce in United States cur- 
rency. The aggregate value of the silver 
accepted under this section shall not ex- 
ceed $200,000,000. 

(b) The silver bullion accepted and re- 
ceived under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the requirements, 
of existing law and the regulations of the 
mint service governing the methods of de- 
termining the amount of pure silver con* 
tained, and the amount of the charges or 
deductions, if any, to be made; but such 
silver bullion shall not be counted as part 


of the silver bullion authorized or required | 


to be purchased and coined under the 
provisions of existing law. 
(c) The silver accepted and received un- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


The Case Against Devaluating Gold Dollar 


Senator Glass Describes Proposal as ‘Immoral’ and National Repudiation—Says Reserve 


System Would Be Servile Agency of the Treasury 


Characterizing the proposal to de- 
valuate the gold dollar as national re- 
pudiation and “immoral,” Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, member of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, opposed the currency in- 
flation provisions of the pending farm 
relief bill in an address during the 
debate of April 27. 

He asserted that the bill made the 
Federal Reserve System a_ servile 
agency of the Treasury Department 
to be used to enable the Government to 
float its term and time indebtednesses 
and that it means not inflation but 
deflation. ‘There never was, he de- 
clared, any necessity for a gold em- 
bargo or for making statutory crim- 
inals of those who take their property 
out of banks in the shape:of gold and 
use it as they please. ; 


Senator Glass’ remarks follow in full 
text: 


Mr. President, it has been my desire 
to make a somewhat complete exposi- 
tion of the pending bill in order that 
I may indicate to the Senate and to 
the country precisely why I feel com- 
pelled to vote against it. I find myself 
physically unable to do that, however, 
but I cannot refrain from briefly indi- 
cating my objections to the measure. 


Refers to Platform 


The newspapers of yesterday and to- 
day have stated that the senior Senator 
from Virginia has created a sensation 
by disagreeing with the President. The 
implication is, of course, that any 
Senator who now preserves his intellec- 
tual integrity and consistently main- 
tains the views which he has privately 
and publicly expressed for many years 
is creating a sensation. I have not de- 
serted my party. 

I . ‘ote with my own hand that pro- 
vision of the national Democratic plat- 
form which declared for a sound cur- 
rency to be preserved at all hazards. 

I was unable because of illness to 
make more than one speech during the 
entire Presidential campaign. And in 
that’one speech, with all the righteous 
indignation that I could summon, and 
in terms perhaps of some bitterness, I 
reproached the then President of the 
United States and Secretary of the 
Treasury for saying that this country 
was within two weeks of going off the 
gold standard. 

Response to Speech 


The reaction to that speech—and I 
do not say it in any boastful way—was 
that I now have found in excess of 
5,000 telegrams and letters from people 
mostly strangers to me commending 
that utterance. The first telegram in 
the first bound volume is one from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, now President 
of the United States, who said the 
speech was to him an inspiration. 

In his public utterances at Brooklyn 
and at other places he textually com- 
mended that part of the speech which 
so bitterly criticized his political adver- 
sary and competitor for suggesting that 
this country was in imminent danger 
of going off the gold standard. 

This simple recital will indicate that 
I have not deserted anybody or any 
party in opposing the bill. I am simply 
consistently maintaining an attitude of 
earnest conviction on public questions 
which is more important to me than the 
favor of party or potentate. 


Agency of the Treasury 


I object to the first section of the 
bill betause, as I said yesterday, it 
creates the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem into a servile agency of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

It was not instituted for that purpose. 
We took the reserve funds of the na- 
tional bank associations of the United 
States by law out of the money centers, 
rescued them from the hands of the 
stock gamblers, and impounded them in 
regional Federal reserve banks for the 
avowed use of commerce and industry 
and agriculture. 

Giving the Federal Reserve Board the 
right to define eligible paper within’ 
certain limitations, we expressly denied 
to it the right to comprehend in its 
definition those who were engaged in 
stock gambling and speculation; and 
we set up this system, not as an ad- 
junct to the Treasury Department— 
which has used it as a doormat—not to 
finance the public indebtedness of the 
United States, but to respond to the re- 
quirements of the tradesmen and of the 
industry and of'the agricultural interests 
of this country, the agricultural interest 


being given preference in the maturity 
of its paper. 

The first section of this bill transforms 
it from a system of that kind into a 
mere agency of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to be dominated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to be used, not for 
business purposes, but to enable the 
Government to float its term and time 
indebtednesses. 

Today the Federal Reserve System 
has a gold supply on the 40 per cent re- 
serve basis that would enable it to ex- 
pand its credits nearly $4,000,000,000. It 
has choked its portfolios with nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of Government bonds, prac- 
tically by direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the board here, not 
a dollar of which it required in its busi- 
ness. 

It did that in a financial adventure 
upon the principle of the insane Golds- 
borough bill, which assumed that by an 
inflation of the currency the commodity 
prices of this country would be in- 
creased. 

It has today every dollar of those 
bonds without any use. It cannot dis- 
pose of them without utterly demoraliz- 
ing the entire bond market of the United 
States; and yet here we have a proposi- 
tion to accentuate that disastrous con- 
ditional and further to imperil the Re- 
serve System by adding $3,000,000,000 
more of United States bonds to its port- 
folios. 

Effect. on Business 

What does that mean to the business 
inerests of the country? It means that 
just in that measure the Federal Re- 
serve banks of the United States will be 
unable to accommodate their member 
banks, and just in that measure their 
member banks will be unable to accom- 
modate trade. 

That is what it means. It does not 
mean inflation; it means deflation; and 
all that was accomplished in that trans- 
action I may say to the limited credit of 
the Federal Reserve Board and banks 
was to release nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
reserve indebtedness of the member 
banks to the Federal Reserve banks with 
‘the vain idea that the Federal Reserve 
banks thereupon would release credits to 
business, which they did not do and they 
are not doing, and there is nothing in 
this bill that compels them to do it, and 
there is nothing in any law that can 
compel member banks to loan the de- 
posits of their depositors to anybody for 
any purpose. 

Facilities to Help Trade 

I think the first section of the bill is 
vicious. The authors and proponents 
of it thought it was ineffective. They 
did not dare make it imperative, because 
it would have been confiscation and un- 
constitutional. 

They made it permissive; and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Borah) thinks that that does not mean 
impairment. If he could know as I 
know the influences at work that have 
applied themselves to the activities of 
the Federal Reserve Board and banks, 
he would know that it means $3,000,- 
00,000 more of the United States securi- 
ties in the portfolios of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and an almost literal 
wiping out of the facilities of those in- 
stitutions to accommodate trade. 

Very likely I shall surprise some of my 
colleagues by the statement that the 
least objectionable feature of the bill is 
the so-called greénback feature. It is 
the most defensible feature of the bill. 

It is perhaps the only feature of the 
bill that will get any so-called money in 
circulation above that now in circulation, 
It means simply to transform time ob- 
ligations of the United States, bearing 
interest, into demand obligations of the 
United States; and those who hold to 
the gold standard have said to you that 
it would wipe out every dollar of the re- 
serve gold in the United States Treasury 
overnight—and it would if people would 
demand redemption. 

Redemption Demands 

But experience over a long period of 
years has determined that even less than 
4 per cent is required to meet the re- 
demption demands in ordinary times, 
lest people should be unpatriotic enough 
to raid their own Treasury; and this 
feature of the bill provides a 4 per cent 
redemption fund for the retirement of 
those greenbacks. 

While I do not advocate that section 
of the bill, I again say it is the most 
defensible provision of the bill. I do 
not advocate it primarily because the 
Federal Reserve System is now, with 
its gold reserve, prepared to expand to 
the extent of $1,000,000,000 more than 
the proposed $3,000,000,000 of green- 
backs, and because business is not being 
transacted they do. not expand, and 
because confidence has not yet been re- 


stored they do not expand; and are we 
here doing anything to restore confi- 
dence? 

Why, we have literally destroyed the 
mortgage bond market of this country. 
The Federal Land Banks, with all the 
millions of assistance the Government 
has given them, cannot sell their tax- 
exempt bonds today—not to save their 
life. There is no market for them. 
We have destroyed the mortgage bond 
market. 

“National Repudiation” 

We are proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that nobody hereafter will desire 
credit; that farmers hereafter will not 
want credit or need it, because we are 
destroying credit and largely have 
done so. 

No man outside of a lunatic asylum 
will loan his money today on farm mort- 
gages, because we have destroyed the 
market for farm mortgages, and for al- 
most all types of mortgages. 

I cannot in any circumstances, painful 
as it is to me to differ from the occu- 
pant of the White House and from my 
party colleagues, support the second 
provision of this bill, relating to the 
devaluation of the gold dollar. 

England went off the gold standard 
because she was compelled to do so, and 
not from choice. She had less than $1,- 
000,000 in gold left after paying her in- 
debtedness to the United States. Of 
course she went off the gold standard; 
and going off has not resulted in in- 
creasing the prices of commodities. 
There was a temporary flurry then, as 
there has been in this country now; but 
the inevitable reaction came. 

Why are we going off the gold stand- 
ard? With nearly 40 per cent of the en- 
tire gold supply of the world, why are 
we going off the gold standard? 

, Ample Gold Available 

With all the earmarked gold, with all 
the securities of ours they hold, foreign 
governments could withdraw in total less 
than $700,000,000 of our gold, which 
would leave us an ample fund of gold, 
in the extremest gase, to maintain gold 
payments both abfoad and at home. 

To me, the suggestion that we may 
devalue the gold dollar 50 per cent means 
national repudiation. To me it means 
dishonor; in my conception of it, it is 
immoral. 

All the legalistic arguments which the 
lawyers of the Senate, men of eminent 
ability and refinement, may make here, 
or have made here, have not dislodged 
from my mind the irrevocable conviction 
that it is immoral, and that it means not 
only a contravention of my party's plat- 
form in that respect, but of the promises 
of party spokesmen during the compaign. 

Mr. President, there was never any 
necessity for a gold embargo. There is 
no necessity for making statutory crimi- 
nals of citizens of the United States 
who may please to take their property 
in the shape of gold or currency out of 
banks and use it for their own purposes 
as they may please. 

As I remarked to the 


Senator from 


Pennsylvania the other day, we have 
gone beyond the cruel extremities of the 
French and they made it a capital crime, 
punishable at the guillotine, for any 
tradesman or individual citizen of the 
realm to discriminate in favor of gold 
and against their printing press cur- 
rency. We have gone beyond that. We 
have said that no man may have his 
gold, under penalty of 10 years in the 
penitentiary or $10,000 fine. 

An expansion of the currency? Fed- 
eral Reserve notes outstanding today ex- 
ceed by nearly $3,000,000,000 the out- 
standing reserve notes in 1929, in those 
days of prosperity on paper, vrosperity 
in the orgies of the stock gamblers who 
have ruined this country. 

Yet we have not been willing, to pass 
a bank bill in the Congress of the United 
States designed and effectively framed 
to avert a repetition of that sort of 
thing. 

If there were need to go off the gold 
standard, very well, I would say let us 
go off the gold standard; but there has 
been no need for that. If there were 
need for currency expansion, I would say 
let us expand, though I fail to compre- 
hend how much better off one is with 
$2 which will purchase no more than 
the $1 which he had yesterday. 

History of “nflation 

The history of inflation has been re- 
cited. Bacon, the wisest philospher 
since Christ, the author of the inductive 
system, from which we have drawn all 
of our inventions, valued experience. 

Edmund Burke, the greatest rhetori- 
cian of all times, was logician enough to 
magnify experience. 

Patrick Henry, the great advocate of 
of human liberty, said that his feet 
were lighted by the lamp of experience. 

Yet here today we are flying right in 
the face of human experience, rejecting 
it all, 

My colleagues talk about serving the 
public. What public? The men who 
work for a wage, the neediest of all 
classes of the public; the clerks and the 
stenographers and the professional men, 
constituting in the aggregate half, yea, 
more than half, of our laboring popula- 
tion, will be the people to suffer under 
this unbridled expansion, That is what 
it is, because the rein is so loose that the 
steed will never stop until he goes over 
the precipice and kills his rider at the 
bottom thereof. 

Mr. President, I find that I must de- 
sist. I regret to disagree with my col- 
leagues. It is painful to disagree with 
the occupant of the White House, whom 
I love and respect, and who has exhib- 
ited unparalleled courage in trying to 
bring the Government within it budg- 
etary requirements. 

But whether it be a commonplace, 
or whether it be sensation, I am one 
Democrat who is going to vote against 
this inflation amendment, if every one 
of the 95 other Senators votes for it. 

I may have regret, but shall never 
make apologies for acting upon my own 
conviction and conscience. 
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| Search for Gold 


By Jobless Adds 
To World Output 


Producion ‘in Excess » of 
490 Millions of Dollars 
Last Year Establishes 
New High Record 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
mated that from 50,000 td 75,000 were en- 
gaged in small-scale mining. 

Throughout the western placer deposit’ 
country these men carried on their activi- 
ties, some of them with no tools except 
pick, shovel and pan, and others with more 
elaborate equipment. Many of them re- 
covered enough of the precious metal to 
pay their living expenses, but few of them 
received any large return from their work, 
it was stated at the Bureau. 

Schools for Miners 

The quality of the men who are engag- 
ing in this modern gold rush, said Mr. 
Merrill, is fully equal to that of the men 
who opened up the gold fields of the 


West. The greatest portion are inexpe- 
rienced in mining, but there are enough 
old-time prospectors and miners in the 
group to provide instruction for the new- 
comers 

In addition to the instruction available 
from experienced miners, placer - mining 
schools have been provided in several 
western States. Some of these schools are 
well staffed, and have been planned in @ 
public-spirited desire to alleviate unem- 
ployment; others do not have the facili- 
ties for instruction which they claim to 
possess. 


Placer-mining Methods 


Placer mining is relatively simple and 
requires little equipment, which makes it 
readily available to the unemployed. Pan- 
ning gold is one of the methods frequently 
used, since it requires only a pick, shovel, 
land pan. In this method some 35 to 50 
pounds of gravel from the placer deposit 
|ere placed in a large iron pan. The pan 
|is then jogged up and down in the water 
|of a stream until the gravel and dirt are 
‘washed away, leaving the gold at the 
bottom of the pan. 
| It is necessary to know the conditions 
under which gold is most likely to be 
| found to prospect successfully. The Bureau 
has published a bulletin which shows the 
{areas where gold is known to have been 
found. Modern prospectors for gold are 
|handicapped by the fact that since gold 
placer deposits are generally found near 
accessible streams.most of the likely terri- 
tory has already been well covered by the 
old time prospectors. 


Check on Prospecting 


Modern gold seekers are also restricted 
because much of the promising placer 
ground is held under private ownership 
and they must secure a lease or pay royalty 
to the owner for working deposits. Also a 
miner, even after he has obtained a piece 
|of workable ground, must beware of State 
|debris laws prohibiting the dumping of 
|placer tailing into streams, and of com- 
plaints of property owners and farmers 
iower down the drainage basin who object 
to having their water supply affected. 

The United States Mint estimates that 
less than $1,000,000 was produced by small- 
scale placer mining operation in the 
United States and Alaska in 1932. Average 
pay for the workers on these operations 
|is estimated to have been less than 50 
|cents a day. 


No Important Finds 


There have been no important new dis- 
coveries or gold placers in recent years 
and it is unlikely that there will be, ac- 
cording to Mr. Merrill. There is a greater 

ssibility that a number of small and 
comparatively low grade ores are still un- 
discovered. 

There is always the chance of an im- 
portant discovery, however, making it pos- 
sible that the greatest benefit from the 
present unemployment rush to the gold 
fields will lie in the discovery of a new 
source of a large supply of gold. ° 

Not only in the United States, but also 
in the other important gold-producing 
countries, the amount of effort which has 
been put into gold production has shown 
a large increase. The greatest proportion 
of the increase in production which has 
occurred has come from expanded opera- 
tion of existing mines. 

Several of the largest producers in this 
country have increased their output dur- 
ing recent months because of the discov- 
ery of richer veins of ore. Cheaper min- 
ing costs have enabled many mines to use 
low-grade ore deposits previously un- 
worked. These factors have more than 
offset the reduced output of by-product 
gold, due to diminished operation of cop- 
per and silver mines. 


Increase in Production 

All important gold-producing countries 
with the exception of Mexico showed an 
increase in production last year. Canada’s 
large increase in production during recent 
years has come largely from new discov- 
eries in northern Ontario. Some gold has 
also been produced in the new mining 
field in the Red Lake District in northern 
Canada. 
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Relief of Jobless 
Offers New Role 
For Red Cross 


Organization May Be Called 
Upon to Take Part in Na- 
tional Program of As- 
sistance to the Distressed 


In the administration of the national 
relief program now under .consideration by 
Congress the American Red Cross may be 
called upon to take part. This was made 
known by President Roosevelt in a mes- 
sage which was read at the opening of 
the national convention of that organiza- 
tion in Washington April 24. Responding 
to the suggestion a resolution was adopted 
placing the Red Cross at the service of the 
President in any capacity “which may best 
serve our people during the present emer- 
gency.” 

In an address to the delegates Judge 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the or- 
ganization, reviewed the work of the Red 
Cross in the last year, its distribution of 
the wheat and cotton voted by Congress 
for relief work, and its services in more 
than 50 disasters in the last nine months 
in which it gave aid to 20,000 families. 


Discussing the mooted question of public 
and private giving, Judge Payne pointed 
out the necessity of private charity in 
present emergency, saying that public giv- 
ing could only last as long as people are 
still able to pay taxes, and as long as they 
are still able to pay taxes they should be 
able and willing to continue private giving. 


The veterans’ phase of Red Cross work 
was described by Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, wh 
pointed out how the organization could | 
cooperate in carrying out the recent legis- 
lation affecting benefits to former soldiers. 

Gen. Allison Owen, of New Orleans, La., | 
was elected chairman of the convention, | 
and recalled Red Cross work in the Mis- 
sissippi floods and in France, declaring 
“the organization has a long and fine ca- 
reer of binding up the wounds of a bleed- 
ing world.” 

Dwight C. Spillman, a high school boy 
of Richmond, Ind., spoke for the 6,000,000 | 
members of the Junior Red Cross. 

James L. Feiser, vice chairman of the | 
organization; Louis A. Johnson, national ; 
commander of the American Legion, and | 
Mrs. William K. Draper also made ad- 
dresses, and five-minute talks on the! 
services of the Red Cross were given by its 
directors. 


Development of Work 


Since the World War 


Don C. Smith, director of War Service, 
said that at no time since the conclusion 
of the World War had there been so many 
Red Cross chapters and workers engaged 
in aid for the disabled veteran and men 
in the regular establishment. New veter- 
ans’ legislation will increase the burden, 
he said, pointing out that the withdrawal 
of so great an amount of financial and 
hospital benefits will be seriously felt in 
communities and chapters will be called 
upon to fill the gap and effect readjust- 
ments. 

Robert E. Bondy, director of Disaster 
Service, said the Red Cross is America’s 
assurance today that suffering and want 
shall not follow in the wake of disaster. 

Miss Clara D. Noyes, director of Nursing 
Service, told of the 650 Red Cross nurses 
who gave volunteer service during the Los 
Angeles earthquake, and of 20 nurses who 
worked from January to March in a South 
Dakota town, combatting an epidemic of 
typhoid, with 250 patients, many of them 
placed in an improvised hospital in the 
City Hall basement. 

Miss I. Malinde Havey, director of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing «nd Home Hygiene 
Service, asked for public support of public 
health nursing programs, saying that 
nurses’ salaries had been cut to a bare 
subsistence point, many continuing to 
work on faith alone, while their hours in- 
creased, and families’ needs were mount- 
ing. 

Harold F. Enlows, director of Life Sav- 
ing and First Aid, said that his service 
had trained 1,000,000 men and women in 
life saving and first-aid ‘methods. He 
pointed out the need for this knowledge 
when accidental deaths continue at the 
rate of 100,000 a year, with automobile 
fatalities ranking first, accidents in the 
home second, and industrial accidents 
third. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman, secretary of 
the Red Cross and chairman of Volunteer 
Service, asked for volunteer service to 
meet the challenge of the times, just as it 
was proferred by men and women during 
the World War. 


Activity of Juveniles 
In School Organizations 


Edward W. Marcellus, director of Junior 
Red Cross, described the work of the boys 
and girls in the Nation's schools ir service 
to others, in disaster work, among veter- 
ans, the aged and children in hospitals, 
and in their internatienal activities. 

Douglas Griesemer, director of roll call 
and public information, cited the fact that 
despite the greatest obstacles in the pres- 
ent unemployment, the Red Cross mem- 
bership for 1933 would decline less ‘than 


5 per cent of the 4,090,000 members in 1932. , 


Chairmen of committees were named as 
follows: Resolutions, J. Lionberger Davis, 
St. Louis, Mo.; nominations to central 
committee, the Rev. G. E. Jones, Nobles- 
ville, Ind.; credentials, rules and organi- 
gation, the Rev. O. A. Smith, Nogales, Ariz. 

Recent changes in the laws governing 
benefits to veterans in their relation to 
relief work were described by Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines who pointed out that the 
laws governing veterans’ relief specifically 
designate the Red Cross as a collaborating 
naiional organization in the Government's 
performance of its duties to its veterans. 

Speaking April 24 he said the Veterans’ 
Administration is now in process of re- 
viewing all active awards as provided for 
in the new laws to determine eligibility 
for the continuance of a pension beyond 
next June. There are, he said, more than 
1,000,000 of them. 

“You are now and will be increasingly 
concerned with the results of this review” 
he continued. 

“State and community relief agencies also 
are concerned, so that they may measure 
what additional burdens may be thrown 
upon them. The answer is problematical, 
for our national system of veterans’ relief 
has not currently, except for disability al- 
lowance and then only for the year of 
claim, recognized the element of need. 
Distress will unquestionably ensue through 
the denial or reduction of pensions 
-hitherto received, revardless of its form 


viewing 1 achievements 
cl the Red Cross tor the year James L. 
Feiser, vice chairman in charge of domes- 
tic operations, at the session of April 24, 
declared that its 3,693 chapters with their 
-"900 branches were never more active 
even during war days. 


“ 
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‘Human’ Touch in Diplomacy---Char 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tion of central banks, with every means 
used to get such credit into circulation. 

Programs of capital expenditure, such 
as public works, are proposed to speed up 
enterprise. 

Stable monetary systems are desired to 
stimulate foreign trade, with action on 
silver contemplated to promote commerce 
with the Orient. 

A world truce on iffs pending the 
opening of the Londdén Conference is be- 
ing considered, the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, stated April 27. The United 
States’ is favorably inclined: to such a 
method of preventing higher tariff bar- 
riers at this time, he Indicated, although 
adding that Norman H. Davis, American 
ambassador at large, now at Geneva, had 
not received instructions to propose a 
truce. 

Mr. Davis is a member of the Steering 
Committee laying plans for the London 
Conference. Formal invitations to the 
various nations to attend the London Con- 
ference were expected by May 1. | 

The United States is anxious to con-| 
tribute to international security against | 
war, Mr. Davis told the Committee | 
April 27. 


W orld Conditions 


|Requiring Adjustment 

As the movement grows for world 
| stability many phases of the international 
| situation indicate the need for concerted 
| action. 
| The volume of American exports has de- 


the @clined 48 per cent since 1929, with the 


| value of exports at a still lower figure due 
|to price declines. Import trade in 1932 
| was 39 per cent below 1929 in volume. 
Other countries experienced correspond- 
ing declines over the same periods. 
Foreign exchange has fluctuated widely, 
with the British pound dropping from 


| $4.86 in 1931 to !ess than $3.30 early this 


year and now resting at a little below $4 
as a result of the American embargo on 
gold exports. 

Wholesale prices have declined in nearly 
every country, dropping 11.2 per cent last | 
year in the United States. 

Trade barriers were increased in over. 


| half of the 65 commercial important coun- 


tries last year, with a downward tendency 
in tariffs observed in only a few areas. | 


| Tariffs were increased for revenue or im- 


port curtailment rather than for protec- 
tion, in most instances. 

Recourse to quotas and other» methods 
of import restriction was widespread. 
Many countries resorted to exchange con- 


| President and Mr. MacDonald follows: 


trol. Regional tariff arrangements were 
drawn up in Europe, and Latin America. 
First of the foreign statesmen to confer 


with the President was the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald, who 
arrived in Washington April 21. 

Progress in discussions was first an- 
nounced in a joint statement issued, April 
23, by the-President and Mr. MacDonald, 
in which they said that the results of their 
conversations would considerably advance 
the prospects of the success, both of the 
Disarmament Conference and the Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

. The Disarmamtnt Conference resumed 
its sessions in Geneva April 25. 

Meantime, former Premier Edouard Her- 
riot, representing France, began a series of 
conferences with the President on April 24. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, R. D 
Bennett, also began a series of conferences 
with Mr. Roosevelt on April 24. 


Discussion of Debt 


Owed by Great Britain 


As the meetings held that day reached | 
a conclusion, the President and Mr. Mac- 
Donald issued a second joint statement 


| which read as follows: 


“During the day the Prime Minister and 
the President have discussed the problems 
of the debt of the British Government to 
the United States Government. Both have 
faced the realities and obligations, and 
both believe that as a result there is laid 
the basis of a clearer understanding of the 
situation affecting the two nations. 

“It would be wholly misleading to in- 
timate that any plan or settlement is 
under way. It is the simple truth that 
thus far only preliminary explorations of 
many different routes have been -com- 
menced. 

“The point to be emphasized is that, 
with the most friendly spirit, progress is 
being made. After the Prime Minister's 
departure these conversations can well 
continue in London and Washington.” 

The British Prime Minister wound up 
his conferences April 26 and left Wash- 
ington for London. A third joint state- 
ment was issued at the conclusion of his 
discussions in which it was pointed out 
that ideas on world problems had 
been harmonized and an understanding 
reached on the issues to. come before the 
London meeting. ‘3 

The concluding joint statement of the 

“As stated yesterday (April 25), our 
discussions on the questions facing the 
World Conference were not designed to 


RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATION, 
SAYS BRITISH PRIME MINISTER 


Departs With Determination to 
Conference, Says 


After the series of conferences with 
President Roosevelt, which began April 21, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Ram- 


say Mad@Donald, revtewed the results of the 
discussions in an interview with newspa- 
permen at the While House, April 26, just 
before leaving for London. 

He explained that no agreements had 
been entered into, but that a better un- 
derstanding of British and American prob- 
lems had been reached in his talks with 
the President. 

The transcript of his remarks follows: 

I am very sorry to leave you again. It 
seems only an hour or two since I said 
“How do you do” to you just after I ar- 
rived in Washington. I think you have 
been so admirably served by our press men 
behind us that it was unnecessary for you 
to see me, and I should like to thank you 
for the fine help you have been to us. 

I would like to thank our press experts— 
and I think you perhaps will join me in 
this—for the way they have placed them- 
selves so unreservedly at our disposal. The 
success of our conversations has depended 
very largely upon that admirable body of 
experts who, with great patience and great 
knowledge and unlimited good will for 
each other—both sides—have worked away 
to advise possible ways of coming to agree- 
ments when the time arrives, 


Results of Discussions 
Exceed Expectations 


You will remember I told you that I 
was not calling to come to agreements— 
to draft papers and sign them so that 
the last word had been said. I have kept 
my promise, my friends, we have not done 
that— we have ever tried to do it. 

This has been preliminary conversation 
—just like, when you are going out on 
some big expedition, you send scouts ahead 
to see what is the best trail for you to 
take and to see how far the ground will 
enable you to carry out your purposes, 

Well, that is what we have been doing 
the last two or three days. And I think 
—though I have had many experiences 
that between the cup and the lip there 
are many slips—I think that I can say to 
vou, without any reservation at all, either 
in my heart or on my lips, that these two 
or three days of triendly, pleasant conver- 
sations have been fruitful in a way that 
I hardly imagined would be possible when 
I came. But still—and I repeat it—no 
agreements, no settlements. 

I leave your President as free as he was 
when I found him and he lets me go home 
to see my own colleagues in the British 
Empire as free as I was the day I left them 
—that is the day before I sailed for New 
York. 

But, nevertheless, it has been real good, 
business we have done—real good business. 

I am very glad that I have had the 
pleasure also of meeting Mr. Bennett down | 
here. It was absolutely impossible for me 
to get to Canada at this time. 

You saw this morning that yesterday 
| was our budget day; and the Prime Minis- 
ter’s supreme duty is to be at home whilst 
the budget is being discussed and settled 
in the House of Commons. So I am hur- 
rying back. I must hurry back in order 
to be there with as little delay as possible. 

So I couldn't go to Canada; and I hope | 
the Canadian journalists who are present | 
will convey to their readers my profound 
regret that fate has been against me on 
this occasion, but that I still remember my 
pledge to go to Canada on a holiday. In 
the meantime, I am very glad indeed that 
I am having the opportunity of talking 
with Mr. Bennett. 

Now, I would like to put it to you this 
way: I came here as—apparently as a 
| Minister of Great Britain and as the 
| destined—perhaps for my sins, because it 
|is going to be no easy job—chairman of | 
| the International Economic Conference. | 
|The burdens and the worries of both 
offices were lying in a most terrible way | 
on my back when I saw you last. 

I am going away as a friend, for I am 
taking away with me a memory of a most 


Reach Agreement at Economic 
Mr. MacDonald 


I have learned more clearly than I 
knew before of the difficuities of the 
American Government—the American na- 
tion. And I hope that in return for that 
you folks and your Government appreciate 
perhaps a little bit more vividly the great 
troubles and the great difficulties that I 
have to face as Prime Minister and my 
colleagues have to face as responsible cab- 
inet ministers. I 

We are going away. leaving behind us 
and taking away with us a closer under- 
standing than before. We. understand 
each other at a little distance off. We| 
now understand each other, as it were, 
elbow to elbow. 


You know the human difference in that 
and, believe me, my friends, the very 
highest diplomacy and the most accurate 
and searching diplomacy always take into 
account the value of personal and human 
understandings between both sides. I 
think we have got that as the result 
of the conservations. 


It therefore has come to this: That 
we have got above and beyond mere mar- 
ket haggling and foggling. We are not 
going to cooperate in finding solutions 
of the great troubles of the world if we 
maintain ourselves in the position of mere 
bargainers. 


“I will give you six pence in silver if I 
am perfectly certain that you are going | 
to give me six coppers.” Bah! That is 
not the way of going to work together. 
That is not a way we are going to live 
together. That is not the way we are 
going to aspire and achieve together. We 
have got above that. 

We have got to an understanding now. 
There is to be a real human understand- 
ing, and the bargains we want and the 
exchanges we want are the bargains and 
exchanges which will make us both—both 
separately and cooperatively—more effi- 
cient in removing the burdens that are 
oppressing the world at the present mo- 
ment. 


Sees Determination to 


Come to Agreement 


We are also—and this is the last I want 
to say—we are also going away not only 
convinced of the fact that we hope to 
come to an agreement—we are going away 
with a greater thought than that. We 
are going away with a determination we 
are going to come to an agreement be- 
cause it is our moral duty to come to an 
agreement; that if we don’t come to agree- 
ments —. 

I am only telling you what I have been 
trying to do. But can you imagine what 
is going to happen if America and Great 
Britain cannot devise a means of march- 
ing side by side? 

No alliances. Don’t you have any fear 
of that. No entanglements! We are not 
going to be brought into the maelstrom 
of Europe. You are going to remain 
where you are, but no man lives to him- 
self alone. . 

The man who is strongest and most in- 
dependent is the one who has stretched 
out his hand to somebody else and grasped 
it. That is the idea that is in my mind 
and I think—I think we have got. I 
think we have got it. . 

And you have been awfully good in 
helping us to get it; and with all the 
gratitudes that I take away with me—I 
believe in about an hour and a half—I 
am sorry but it is true—but amongst all 
the things I am going to take away with 


| me—not in my luggage but in my heart— 


one of the strongest of them will be my 
gratitude to the American press, whom 
you represent here today. 

Well, I hope we will meet again. I 
cannot bear to think that this contact is 
not going to be a contihuing one. 

I hope that your President will be 
spared many years of life to give us op- 
portnities for these meetings. And I can 
azsure—I can assure him through you— 
that every opportunity that comes to me 


fern 


|result in definitive agreements, which 
must be left to the Conference itself. But 
/they showed that our two Governments 
; were looking with a like purpose and a/| 
,close similarity of method at the main 
‘objectives of the Conference, and were 
impressed by the vital necessity of assur- 
‘ing international agreements for their 
| realization in the interests of the peoples 
| of all countries. 


of view and M. Herriot has explained how 


ernment and Parliament. This long ex- 
change of views, which was of the most 
frank and friendly character, was for the 
purpose of reaching a clearer understand- 
ing of the realities of the situation and 
will undoubtedly help in determining the 
steps to be taken hereafter. 

“It is the hope of the President and of 
M. Herriot that these conversations, 


the problem appears to the French Gov-| 


, 27. 


genial man, who is your President, and! to go out in your woods, to go down your 
a really friendly crowd representing, Ij river, I will fly to take them. 

hope—I flatter myself by hoping—repre-| So, my friends, good-bye for the time 
senting the spirit of the American people.’ being. 


“The practical measures which are re- | 


| quired for their realization were analyzed 
jand explored. The necessity for an in- 

crease in the general level of commodity 
| prices was recognized as primary and 
| 7undamental. 

“To this end simultaneous action needs 
|to be taken both in the economic and 
{monetary field. Commercial policies have 
jto be set to a new orientation. There 
should be a constructive effort to mod- 
erate the network of restrictions of all 


|sorts by which commerce is at present 
| hampered, 


quotas, exchange restrictions, etc. 


such as_ excessive tariffs, 

“Central banks should by concerted ac- 
tion provide an adequate expansion of 
credit, and- every means should be used 
to get the credit thus created into circu- 
letion. 
creating conditions favorable to business 
recovery, and governments can contribute 
by the development of appropriate pro- 
grams of capital expenditure. 


Ultimate Reestablishment 


Of Exchange Equilibrium 


“The ultimate re-establishment of equi- 
librium in the international exchanges 
should also be contemplated. We must 


when circumstances permit re-establish an | 


international monetary 
will operate successfully without depress- 
ing prices and avoid the repetition of the 
mistakes which have produced such disas- 
trous results in the past. 


“In this connection the question of sil- 


ver, which is of such importance in trade! 


with the Orient, was discussed and pro- 


|posals were tentatively suggested for the 


improvement of its status. 

“These questions are all interrelated and 
cannot be settled by any individual coun- 
try acting by itself. The achievement of 


sound and lasting world recovery depends | 
coordinating domestic remedies and | 


on 
supplementing them by concurrent and 


_ Simultaneous action in the international | 
field. The proposals examined will be dis- | 


cussed with the representatives of the 
other nations who have been invited to 
Washington with a view of securing the 
fullest possible measure of common under- 
standing before the conference meets. It 
is the hope of both governments that it 
may be possible to convene the conference 
by June. 

“We have in these talks found a reas- 
surance of unity of purpose and method. 
They have given a fresh impetus to the 
solution of the problems that weigh so 
heavily upon the most stable, industrious 
and deserving men and women of the 
world—the human foundation of our civ- 
ization, whose hard lot it is our common 
object to alleviate.” 


Helpful Discussion 
Of Canadian Problem 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Bennett, of Canada, reviewed their con- 
ferences in a joint statement issued April 
It read: 

“The Prime Minister of Canada and the 
President have discussed further the pro- 
gram of the World Economic Conference 
and related questions of trade policy in 
which these two neighboring governments 
have an important and immediate con- 
cern. They have found this exchange of 
views very helpful. 

“Present also were the Canadian Minis- 
ter (William Duncan Herridge), the Sec- 
retary of State (Cordell Hull), and As- 
sistant Secretary of State Raymond 
Moley.” 

Two joint statements by President 
Roosevelt and M. Herriot, summing up 
their conversations were issued April 28. 
The first statement follows: 

“The President has discussed with M. 
Herriot the problem of intergovernmental 
debts. The President has set forth the 
entire situation from the American point 


AMERICA PREPARED TO GO FAR 
IN AIDING TO MAINTAIN PEACE 


Attitude Defined by Norman Davis in Comment on Proposal to | 


Embody Consultation Prin 


standard which | 


after M. Herriot has had an opportunity 
to report to the French government.” 


Attempt to Understand 
Common Problems 


The second joint statement, given out 
later in the day, reads: 


“Our conversations had as their object 
and as their result as complete an under- 
standing as possible between our two 
|countries in regard to our common prob- 
jlems, the conclusion of definite agree- 


‘ments being reserved for the World Eco- 
{nomic Conference. 





| “At no moment has understanding been | 
Enterprise must be stimulated by | more necessary between France and the | 


| United States for the maintenance of 


|peace, for progressive and simultaneous 
economic disarmament and the restora- 
|tion of stable monetary conditions in an 
atmosphere of general security. We have 
{noted with deep satisfaction that our two 
|governments are looking with like pur- 
pose at the main problems of the world 
and the objectives of the World Economic 
Conference. 

“The Government of the United States 
jand the French government have been 
able already to announce their full agree- 
raent in regard to the necessity of a 
prompt meeting of this Conference, the 
object of which must be to bring about 
a rapid revival of world activity and the 
raising of world prices by diminishing 
all sorts of impediments to international 
commerce such as tariffs, quotas and ex- 


change restrictions, and by the reestab- | 


lishment of a normal financial and m 
tary situation. 

“We have examined in particular the 
manner in which commercial policies 
should develop for the purpose of promot- 
ing rather than restricting international 
| trade. We have studied monetary prob- 
jlems and the different methods possible 
for a coordination of central bank policy; 
the remedies which may be brought for- 
ward to attack the menacing problem of 


one- 


which have proved to be of value, may 
be continued in Paris and in Washington | ments of a single problem, the sound and 


permanent solution of which should be| 
sought in an international collaboration 


ting Way to Recovery 


ness by the execution: of programs of 
public works to be carried out by -the 
different governments by such methods 
as are within their means; the effects 
of the depression on silver and the dif- 
ferent methods proposed to improve its 
status. 

“Th questions which are before the 
world today are. for the most part, in 
our opinion, intimately bound up with one 
another. They constitute the separate ele- 


supplementing the indispensable domestic 
efforts of each country. 


that this collaboration, which has been so 
happily begun here, should be continued. 
In conclusion, our free and cordial ex- 
change of views ha’ led us together to 


| continue this collaboration arid to seek to 
extend it to all other nations in order to 
assure to the people of the world the op- 
| portunity to 1abor under conditions of 
real peace.” 


Conferences Scheduled 

With Other Envoys 

| Further conferences with the President 
| were to begin May 1 with the arrival of 
jthe Italian Minister of Finance, Guido 
| Jung, who represents Premier Mussolini. 
| The Mexican delegate, former Foreign 
Affairs Minister Pani, and Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, German delegate, are expected 


;about May 5. Their conferences may last 
until about May 10. 


The Minister of Finance of China, T. V. 





ls 
May 7. Argentina will be represented by 


Dr. Thomas A. Breton, Argentine Ambas- 
|sador to France, and the Argentine Am- 


|bassador to the United States, Felipe | 


| Espil. 

Viscount Ishii, member of the Japanese 
privy council, is expected May 23. Brazil 
| will send a special delegate, J. F. Deassis 
| Brasil, 
| Anumber of countries have accepted the 
|American invitation for conversations 
through their Washington ambassadors. 
They are Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
|Slavia, Belgium, Honduras, Colombia, Bul- 
| garia, Hungary, Rumania, Bolivia, Peru, 
| Switzerland, Uruguay, Portugal, Irish Free 


| State, Venezuela, Turkey, Siam, and Lith- | 


| uania. 


DEFINITE PROGRESS MADE, 
STATES FRENCH SPOKESMAN 


M. Herriot Declares Conferences With Mr. Roosévelt Have ' De- 


veloped Better 


Concluding his conferences with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on world economic prob- 


{lems, Ms Edouard Herriot, the French 
Envoy, issued through the White House, 
April 28, a statement expressing his ap- 
preciation of his reception by the Presi- 
dent and other members of the American 
Government and by the American people. 

M. Herriot’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Before sailing back to France, I wish 
to thank the American people for the kind 
reception my _ fellow-workers and myself 
have met on their part.,; First of all I 
must pay a most grateful tribute to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with whom I have had the 
privilege to hold such long and valuable 
conversations. 

In the course of a life extending already 
over a good many years, I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many prime ministers 
and heads of governments. This time, I 
had the great joy to come across a man 
endowed with splendid powers, a man in 
whom idealism and realism are happily 
blended, a man able at the same time to 
| discuss on the most intricate matters in 
|a genial atmosphere, deeply versed in tech- 
nical and human knowledge, and worthy 
of his great predecessors. 

I fully understand today the proud con 


ciple in Disarmament Pact 


Understanding 


fidence of a people who chose such a 
leader and who, under his guidance, will 
see its authority in the world affairs rise 
still higher. 

I found the same kind support, the same 
enlightening competence in my intercourse 


| with Secretary of State Cordell Hull and | 
all the members of the Cabinet and Un-| 


dersecretary of State William Phillips, who 
attended our parleys. I extend the thanks 
‘I offer them to all their aides, 
I will strictly avoid intruding, ever so lit- 
| tle, upon the United States politics which 
| concern no one but themselves. 


Refers to Achievements 
Of Last Few Days 


Moreover, I got in touch with most in- 


| all political parties. I shall take away 
| with me the most pleasant recollections 
|of my interviews with the members of 
| the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
| Senate and the House; I shall not forget 
either the kindness shown to me by Sen- 
ator J. T. Robinson, Democratic Floor 
Leader, or my interesting talks with Sen- 
ator Borah and Senator Reed, as well 
as the hearty welcome of the Vice Presi- 
| dent and of the Speaker, Henry T. Rainey. 

Were I able to do so, I should be de- 


lighted to come and work here in all| 


| freedom of mind, merely to increase my 


| deeply attached. 

I rejoice at what we have been able 
to achieve in such limited time. 
| ago, w2 might very well have wondered 
| whether the World Economic Conference 


The United States is prepared to make efforts, consistently with its established, Could meet at all and in the event of 


great efforts to assist in the maintenance 
of peace when the determination to pre- 
serve peace is evidenced by the achieve- 
ment of real measures for mutual and 
progressive disarmament. 

It is both the policy and the practice 
of the United States to confer where ques- 
tions affecting the peace are concerned, 
and the American Government now has 


under advisement the British plan involv- 
ing codification of the principle of con- 
sultation and its incorporation in a dis- 
armament treaty. 

The abandonment of weapons which fa- 
cilitate aggression and the establishment 
of effective and continuous supervision of 
armaments would be of especial value in 
promoting™peace. 


Policy Outlined by Norman Davis 

The attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment was thus made known April 26 
in a speech by Norman Davis, chief Amer- 
ican delegate at the General Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference at Ge- 
neva, His address, made public by the 
Department of State at Washington, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Part I of the British plan which is un- 
cer discussion 
the efforts of member and nonmember 
States of the League to promote and es- 
teblish peace through consultation and 
methodical cooperation when the peace 
may be threatened or broken, It is, I 
may now say, both the policy and the 
practice of the United States to confer 
where questions affecting the peace are 
concerned. 

Part I of the British plan introduces, 
however, a new element for us in the codi- 
fication of the principle of consultation 
and its incorporation in a disarmament 
treaty. 

Question Under Advisement 

My government now has this whole 
question tunder careful advisement. It 
appreciates the importance of harmoniz- 
ing the particlular situation of the United 
States with any constructive efforts to 
meet the special needs, particularly on the 
continent of Murone, for the adeairt> or- 
ganization of the machinery for pic 
peace. 

I therefore anticipate taking occasion at 
a later stage of our discussions to indi- 
‘cate how we consider that the United 
States may best associate itself in such 


is designed to coordinate | 


| policy. 

Our ability to make our collaboration ef- 
fective will depend in large part on the 
measure of disarmament which we may 
be able now to achieve. It must be defi- 
nite, it must be substantial. 


We are prepared to make very great 
efforts to assist in the maintenance of 
peace when the determination to preserve 
the peace is evidenced by the achievement 
of real measures for mutual and progres- 
sive disarmament. 


We believe that for the first time the 
states of the world, and particularly in 
Europe, where the problem of armaments 
is most acute, are seriously desirous of 
taking effective steps to lower the level 
of armaments. We have reached this con- 
clusion because of the growing conviction, 
particularly manifest in Europe, that ar- 
nyaments have become a source of political 
tension and instability and that there 
would be more security in measures of 
disarmament which would diminish the 
ability of any state to make a successful 
surprise attack on another. 

Factors in Disarmament 


There is a realization that this can be 
brought about especially by two means: 
The abandonment of weapons which facil- 
itate aggression and the establishment of 


efiective and continuous supervision of | bring France and the United States to a 
To that end it may well be better knowledge of each other. The word 
| “Propaganda” is sometimes spoken; the | 


armaments. 
found necessary to reenforce those meas- 
ures of supervision and control already 
envisaged. 


We are in agreement that the efforts of 


states members of the League and of non- | 


member states should be coordinated not 
only im determining the measures of dis- 
armament, but in. their effective supervi- 
sion. We are in agreement that we should 
work together for the maintenance of 
peace. 

Before reaching a final decision with 
regard to Chapter 1, I suggest that we 
might well pass on to other sections of 
the draft convention before us and in par- 
ticular Article 94, dealing with the dura- 
tion of the treaty, which affects each and 
every decision we might make, 


At the appropriate time we shall be quite 
willing to revert to the general question 


| its meeting, at what date it would meet. 


| Now we know for certain that it is to be- | 


| gin its work on June 12. Within a few 

hours, the invitations will be issued, and 
| on certain points we have already brought 
| Our views much nearer to each other: an 


| excellent way of proceeding which Presi- | 


| dent Roosevelt has rightly advocated, 
while he launched new notions con- 


| cerning the worid disarmament and se- 
curity. 


Need of Solidarity 
Among the Nations 

Recent events have taught us a dread- 
|ful lesson, namely, that the world cannot 
without great risks, be divided into water- 
| tight compartments. Either spontane- 
| ously or under the pressure of events, the 
| Solidarity of nations must come into be- 
ing, and find guarantees, if the universe 


| is to be kept from utter surrender to the 
| evil spirit of war. Europe is not alone 
in danger. 

Of course we could not in one week 
map out a complete scheme for the world 
recovery, but we have at least fixed up 
| the first landmarks. 


As to me, my ambition ‘would be to 


| word, to me, appears as a stupid and al- 
most loathsome word. The only justified 
propaganda I can conceive is that which 
consists in the spreading of truth, through 
fair and undisturbed information. 

I came over to this country to bring you 
|@ message from France, from France as 
she truly is, from France who suffered 
so dreadfully during the Great War, that 
France who works in offices, warehouses, 
| workshops or fields. 

Citizens of the United States, trust a 
|}man who had to fight for his ideas. 
France has no hatred against any peo- 
| ple, she longs for peace; she only wants 
| never to be invaded again. She is only 
a mother who wishes to shelter from 
death on the battle fields the children 
t ‘ft her. Bo not trust those who 


unemployment and the stagnation of busi- | 


“The world-wide suffering of millions | 
of unemployed demands without delay | 


| record the will of our two countries to/| 


oong, is scheduled to reach Washington | 


| teresting and charming men belonging to, 


knowledge of and information about a} 
people to whom as a Frenchman and a! 
devotee to liberal institutions, I feel so| 


A week | 


dealt with in Chapter 1 with a view of sho.’ ).u ancther picture of our country. 
giving a more precise indication of the But, on the other hand, I shall endeavor, 
manner in which we consider that the|as I have already done many times, to 
United States can most) effectively coop- | interpret the United States to my country- 
erate. men; I shall tell them what they really 


Germany's Faith | 
In Life Insurance 
Stability Retained 


Confidence Promoted by 
Survival of War, Pay- 
ments of Losses and Can: 
cellation of Many Policies 


Despite large losses to German life in- 
surance companies resulting from reduced 
;employment, a growing number of sui- 
cides, policy cancellations and other fac- 
tors, the feeling on the part of the people 
that the insurance companies survived 
after the war has given them increased 
confidence that investments in insurance 
policies are sound. 


This is one of the conclusions reached ' 
by Senator Lonergan (Dem.), of Connect- 
icut, after a study of the reports of Ger- 
man companies received by the Bureau 
|of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The study, Senator Lonergan said, offers 
much encouragement for the success of 
American companies and are particularly 
interesting because they reveal the factors 
| which overcame the tremendous deflation- 
ary forces in that country for more than 
a decade. . 

They indicate to American companies, 
he added, that if success was possible in 
the face of circumstances faced by the 
German companies, there should be no 
fear of collapse. under the relatively 
stronger financial situation here. 

1932 a Successful Year 

The most impressive fact discovered by 
Senator Lonergan, he said, was that one 
leading life insurance company in Ger- 
many wrote more policies and paid more 
dividends to policyholders during 1932 
than in previous years. Most of the in- 
crease was the result of a constantly grow- 
ing confidence on the part of the German 
people in the stability of insurance policies 
as an investment and also because the 
interest rate for mortgages, which is the 
principal medium of investment for Ger- 
man life insurance companies, remained 


at a high level, always being around 8 
per cent. - 





Investments Stabilized 

The German reports fail to throw much 
| light on the methods of valuation of se- 
| curities in connection with maintenance of 
| legal reserves. They appear to show that 
; the Revalorization Act of 1925 has tended 
| to “peg” the basi¢ value of mortgages and 
| substantial investments. This has stabi- 
| lized approximately 65 per cent of the 
| investments, and the remainder are shown 
to have suffered a loss of from 10 to 15 
per cent on the exchanges. 

There are indications that the basis of 
valuation is similar to the convention 
value (fixed by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners) in America, 
‘although the average value is determined 
over a much longer period than in the 
United States, where the average exchange 
value for the last five quarters serves as a 
basis. 

Revaluation Plan 


As to the revaluation of the securities 
held as reserves, the plan resembles that 
| first introduced in. New York in 1909. It 
was based on the theory that amply se- 
cured corporate bonds, which in all prob- 
ability could be held to maturity, would 
‘be paid at maturity. Such bonds were 
thus placed on the same basis as real 
| estate mortgages. 

The method of amortization is based on 
the original price of bonds, valued by 
computing their present worth under the 
usual rate of interest realized if bonds are 
held to maturity. The adjustment brings 
the bond exactly to its par value at ma- 
turity whether bought at a premium or a 
discount, and whatever the contract rate 
of interest. While held, the bond is un- 
affected by the inflation or collapse of 
market prices and fulfills its purpose of 
producing a steady income until maturity 
and then applying with certainty its pro- 
portion of principal to meet the -obliga- 
tions of the company for which its pay- 
ment has been calculated. 


|American Representative 
To Administrative Group 


In accepting the invitation of the Aus- 
trian Government to take part in the Fifth 
International Congress of Administrative 
Sciences the President has named Guy 
Moffett, of New York, executive of the 
Spelman Fund, as delegate on the part of 
the United States. The Congress will be 
held in Vienna from June 19 to 24, 1933. 


Special Fee Is Charged 
On Brazilian Air Mail 


Obligatory use of a special stamp in ad- 
dition to the regular postage on all mail 
domestic matter has been decreed in 
Brazil. The special stamp has a value of 
100 reis (about $0.007), the Department of 
|Commerce states, and the additional rev- 
jenue is destined to curtail the deficit in 
postal revenues and also to provide funds 
;for governmenta! aeronautical develop- 
'ment. The special stamp does not apply 
to foreign mail. 


are and why I feel so deeply attached to 
them. 

I shall explain that this land is the land 
of liberty and that in the hour when brute 
|force and persecutions seem to drive us 
back to barbary, there is, on this conti- 
nent, a great Nation who means to obey 
nothing but the dictates of reason and 
justice. 

I will recall to them that, on the front 
of your history, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—that elder sister of our Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man—is deeply en- 
graved. 

That your old motto has lost nothing of 
its strength in those times of uncertainty 
| and sufferings—"Life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness”—the City of Washing- 
ton has witnessed, these last few days, the 
meeting of the representatives trom tnre@ 
liberty-loving nations: The United Statea, 
Great Britain and France. 

There rises to my memory the following 
fragment of a letter written in France by 
Benjamin Franklin to his friend Hartley, 
on Oct. 16, 1783: “What American would 
be as happy as the Sabine girls if she could 
be the means of uniting, in- perpetual 
| peace, her father and her husband? What 
repeated follies are those repeated wars? 
| You do not want to conquer and govern 
|one another. Why, then, should you cone 
tinually be employed in injuring and de- 
| Stroying each other?” 

It seems to me that in these words lies 
the best plan of action. We gathered hore 
not to seek any selfish ends, not to 
| bine paltry schemes, but in order to wors 
| jointly for this double aim: the mainte- 


nance of Freedom and the organization of 
Peace. 
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RESOURCES 


OF THE 


“NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES 


All Security Values, Based Upon Market Quotations as of December 31, 1932 


tSURPLUS TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 


$40,674,891 
4,283,634 
2,453,542 
1,596,628 
1,760,454 
2,144,432 
1,502,734 


NET LOSSES PAID 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 


$393,019,596 
28,881,345 
7,305,445 
2,457,661 
7,535,192 
63,772,429 
4,780,855 


CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 
1,000,000 
° 1,000,000 
‘ 1,000,000 
“Central Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore . 1,000,000 
“Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America . . 1,000,000 
“Alliance Casualty Company, Phila... . 1,000,000 


*More than 99% owned by Insurance Company of North America **More than 98% owned by Insurance Company of North America 


tASSETS 

$72,042,833 
7,526,309 
4,306,322, 
2,184,505 
3,116,638 
14,651,300 
4,770,764 


LIABILITIES 
$31,367,942 
3,242,675 
1,852,780 
587,877 
1,356,184 
12,506,868 
3,268,030 


Insurance Company of North America . 
“Alliance Insurance Company of Phila. 
“Philadelphia Fire and Marine Ins. Co. . 
*“National Security Fire Ins. Company . 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF THE “NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES 
(Security values based upon last sale or average of quotations as of December 31, 1932) 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


- $ 6,098;166.25 


Alliance Insurance Philadelphia Fire and 
Company of Phila. arine Ins. Co. 


$ 673,968.75 $ 725,812.50 


lacie Security 
Fire Ins. Company 


$ 612,556.41 


Central Fire Ins. 
Co. of Baltimore 


$ 218,359.38 


Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America 


$3,218,618.76 


Alliance Casualty 
Company, Phila. 


$1,451,625.00 


TOTALS 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS. . $12,999, 107.05 


ee te ket 
PREMIUMS in Course of Collection . 


OTHER BONDS . 


» 


7 e e e 


e e e 


State, County & Municipal . . 
Canadian Gov’t, Province & Municipal . 


Other Foreign . 


Railroad Equipment Trust . 


e e e e 


e 


e 


= 


Railroad (largely underlying mortgages) . 


Public Utility . . 
Industrial»... 


e 


o e e 2 


STOCKS (Preferred and Guaranteed) . 


STOCKS (Common) . 
Railroad .. . 
Public Utility 
Industrial . . . 
EE. oss Ge w c48 
Miscellaneous . 


OTHER ASSETS . 


2 7 e e 


STOCKS Owned in Affiliated Companies . 


TOTALS ASSETS (? 


# Chiefly Companies Office Buildings 


rices based on quotations 
of December 31, 1932 


Ty of Velumions adopted by the National Conwention of 
Insurance Commissioners would increase Surplus to Policy 


Holders and Assets by 


5,025,847.15 
3,174,151.46 


3,093,670.00 
836,434.67 
11,649.00 
1,333,690.00 
4,566,510.00 
2,131,150.00 
5,278,205.00 
11,297,026.00 


1,024,000.00 

1,766,400.00 

6,359,479.97 

~ 1,286,210.00 

24,670.00 
5,044,073.10* 

13,691,500.57 


NET TOTAL 


$13,313,535.79 


1,367,448.80 


392,292.18 


876,600.00 
138,830.00 


79,950.00 
851,620.00 
345,280.00 
312,500.00 


1,936,245.00 


26,940.00 
193,400.00 
195,800.00 


17,500.00 
117,935.10 


$1,080,04 1.68 


837,131.06 
439,847.79 


125,300.00 
96,240.00 


85,810.00 
532,600.00 
172,250.00 
110,000.00 
804,900.00 


34,200.00 


299,000.00 


17,000.00 
26,231.13 


Less Affiliated Companies’ Stocks Owned 
by Insurance Company of North America 


$536,245.00 


202,444.29 
133,105.38 


608,970.00 


111,560.00 
345,660.00 


144,400.00 


250.00 
25,559.58 


$362,271.60 


363,456.95 
156,612.33 


257,461.00 


1,700.00 


264,560.00 
43,950.00 
97,550.00 

190,205.00 


9,765.00 
139,400.00 
70,014.00 
439,776.00 
6,775.00 
857,053.92* 


1,262,503.81 
1,999,394.50 


866,000.00 
363,700.00 


450,610.00 
637,440.00 
542,500.00 
942,180.00 


3,355,787.00 


64,800.00 
297,300.00 
334,180.00 

65,000.00 


251,286.74 


) $72,042,833.17 $ 7,526,309.83 $ 4,306,322.48 $ 2, 184,505.66 $ 3,116,638.58 $14,651,300.81 


) $94,907,174.49 


$534,060.12 $1,792,017.79 


479,101.31 
734,138.49 


892,380.00 


11,000.00 


1,054,900.00 


53,500.00 
20,000.00 
41,000.00 


33,119.73 


$287,393.75 


9,537,933.37 
7,029,542.13 


6,720,381.00 
1,435,204.67 
13,349.00 — 
2,061,620.00 
7,209,390.00 
3,235,130.00 
6,740,435.00 
18,783,463.00 


1,159,705.00 
2,450,000.00 
7,278,473.97 
1,831,986.00 
66,195.00 
6,355,259.30 # 
13,691,500.57 


$ 4,770,764.53 $108,598,675.06 


$17,905,565.73 


THE “NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 





PROCEEDINGS DAy BY DAY 
IN BOTH Houses OF CONGRESS 


would cause a decrease in the Eawent-dey 


x April 22 »* 


The Senate 

HE SENATE meét at noon, April 22. A 

memorial from the Senate of the Ari- 
zona Legislature was s"bmitted asking in- 
> grease of the national currency to the 
_ amount of the national bonded debt, that 
a date be fixed on which interest on 
United States bonds will cease and that 
the proposed new currency be employed to 
retire such bonds. 

A telegram was read from the Mayor of 
New York City, John P. O’Brien, advocat- 
ing prompt enactment of the Lewis-Wag- 
ner bill for $500,000,000 maximum of direct 
grants to States and suggesting its amend- 
ment to make $250,000 of this to States 
and municipalities be on a 1-to-2. basis 
instead of the present provision of $1 for 
every three of the States and municipal- 
ities. 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
criticized the House resolution (H. J. Res. 
93) providing for an embargo— against 
shipments of arms and war munitions un- 
der certain conditions, and declared it in- 
volves the constitutional question of Con- 
gress delegating its war-making power to 
the Executive, violation of neutrality, au- 
thorization of intervention in a conflict 
between nations. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the amended House farm relief bill (H. R. 
3835), without final action. Senator Fra- 
zier (Rep.), of North Dakota, explained 
his proposed amendment for refinancing 
the existing indebtedness of farmers. He 
said 20 State Legislatures have memorial- 
ized Congress to enact his plan into law. 
His amendment was rejected by 25 yeas 
to 44 nays, 26 not voting. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
said it is not intended by anyone in the 
Administration to cancel bonds issued on 
the faith and credit of the United States 
upon which people hav paid their money. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, and 
others, discussed currency expansion. The 
Senate, at 2:48 p. m., recessed until 
April 24, 

a 


The House of Representatives 

HE HOUSE met at noon, April 22. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., criticize’ and Representa- 
tive Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., de- 
fended the statenient issued by Mr. Snell 
regarding President Roosevelt's program 
of currency expansion. 

Paving the way for the Muscle Shoals 
bill (H. R. 5081), introduced by Represent- 
ative Hill (Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala., a 
special rule was adopted to expedite it. 
The House, at 3:27 p. m., adjourned until 
April 24. 


A 
® . 
*x April 24 * 
The Senate 

yan the Senate met at noon, April 24, 
. memorials of State Legislatures were 
submitted. These included: Colorado, 
asking Congress to make appropriations 
necessary to enable the mineral leasing 
division of the Geological Survey to pro- 
tect conservation of the oil, gas, coal and 
nonmetallic mineral resources of the west- 
ern States: California, requesting legisla- 
tion providing that all patent rights for 
arms, munjtions and other war equipment 
should be acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that the subject be presented 
at future international disarmament con- 
ferences; and California, advocating a 
moratorium on foreclosures of real prop- 
erty mortgages and on sales under deeds 
of trust on real property. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
introduced a bill «(S. 1515) to grant per- 
mits for importation or manufacture for 
beverage purposes of spirituous liquors of 
particular kind or quality where the sup- 
ply in the United States is insufficient to 
meet the current need. 

The Senate resumed, but did not com- 
plete, consideration of the revised House 
farm relief bill (H. R. 3835). Senator 
Thomas ‘Dem.), of Oklahoma, sponsor of 
an amendment embodying the President's 
currency and credit expansion program, 
explained it. He stated its fundamental 
purpose is to cheapen the dollar to raise 
agricultural prices 

Senator Reed ‘Rep.’. of Pennsylvania, 
said the great distress in America is “no 
reason why we should adopt schemes 
which have been proven by the universal 
experience of mankind to cause more dis- 
tress than thev relieve.” 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
Said the adoption of the amendment would 
mean isolation, that a policy of inflation 


< STATUS of L 
PENDING in 


Agriculture 

H. R. 3835. To relieve existing national 
economic emergency by increasing agri- 
cultural purchasing power. Passed H. 
Mar. 22. Passed 8S. April 28, amended 
to include farm mortgage plan and 
Thomas inflation plan. 

H. R. 5081. To provide for the common 
defense: to aidsinterstate commerce by 
navigation; to provide flood control; to 
promote general welfare by creating 
Tenn. Valley Authority; to operate Mus- 
cle Shoals properties; to encourage agri- 
cultural, industrial, and economic devel- 
opment. Passed H. Apr. 25. 

H. J. Res. 135. To amend sec. 2 of Act ap- 
proved Feb. 4, i933. to provide for loans 
to farmers for crop production and har- 
vesting during yr. 1933. Passed H. Apr. 
17. Passed S. Apr. 24. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

H. R. 4589. District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. Passed H. April 5. Reptd. 
to S. April 28. 

17. Passed S. Apr. 24. 
Banking and Currency 

8S. 875. For furnishing of information and 

supervision of traffic in investment se- 

curities in interstate commerce. Reptd. 

to S. Apr. 27. 

882. For more effective supervision of 

foreign commercial transactions. Reptd. 

to S. Apr. 25. 

S. 1415. To amend sections 5200 and 5202 
of Revised Statutes, as amended, to re- 
move limitations on national banks in 
certain cases. Passed S. Apr. 28. 

S. 1425. To amend act to provide relief 
in existing nationai emergency in bank- 
ing. Reptd. to S. Apr. 25. , 

H. R. 5240. To provide emergency relief 

with respect to home mortgage indebted- 

ness, to refinance home mortgages, to 
extend relief to owners of homes occu- 
pied by them and who are unable to 
amortize their debt elsewhere, to amend 

Federal Home Loan Bank Act, to in- 

crease market for obligations U. S. 

te by S. Apr. 28. 

Bridges 
1278. To amend act to identify The 
Dalles Bridge Cov Reptd. to S. Apr. 27. 


8S. 


4 t 
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value of stocks and bonds and that “we 

are saying good-bye to the rest of the | 
world in the face of the fact that during | 
the last 39 years we have sold $36,000,000, 
| 000 more of our goods to the world than | 
| the world has sold of its goods to us.” | 
| Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- | 
| gan, declared there is a general sentiment | 
| for an international rearrangement in re- | 
| spect to both gold and silver but he felt 
| the Thomas amendment would place more 

power in the hands of the President than 

it was ever intended to put in the hands 

of any one man. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
agreed it was an extraordinary grant but 
it is an extraordinary era. Others took 
part in the discussion. 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 135) correcting 
the Crop Production Act, to make possible 
the granting of that act’s loan privileges 
to wheat farmers who grow Winter wheat, 
was adopted. The House already has 
adopted it. 

The nominations of Breckinridge Long, 
as Ambassador to Italy and Sumner 
Welles to be Ambassador to Cuba were | 
confirmed. The Senate, at 5:30 p. m., re-| 
cessed to April 25. 


' 


The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE, convening at noon April 
24, discussed, without final action, the 

Muscle Shoals bill ‘(H. R. 5081). Repre- 

sentative Rankin (Dem.), offered a mo- 

tion to recommit the bill and to substitute 
for it the Norris bill pending in the Sen- 
ate. The motion and bill were left pend- 
ing overnight. Representative Lamneck 

(Dem.), of Columbus, Ohio, discussed cur- 

rency inflation. The House, at 4:42 p. m.,| 

adjourned until April 25. 


A 
* April25 x 


The Senate 
HE SENATE met at noon April 25. Pe- 
titions from various States were pre- 
sented. One, from Nebraska, asked enact- 
ment of uniform laws affecting corpora- 
\tions and others related to a variety of 
subjects. 

Reports were received from the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on two meas- 
ures, S. 1415 and S. 1425. That Committee 
also reported to the Senate the Lewis bill 
(H. R. 4606) for direct grants to States 
io an aggregate of $500,000,000, a substitute 
for the Wagner bill that already had 
passed the Senate. (Discussion of this is 
printed on page 8.) 

The Judiciary Committee reported the 
Johnson bill (S. 882) for supervision of 
foreign securities. (Discussion of this is 
printed on page 2.) ; 

The Senate then resumed consideration 
of the revised House farm relief bill (H. 
R. 3835). Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pa., 
cpposed extraordinary grant of power to 
the President. Senator Barbour ‘(Rep., of 
New Jersey, declared that currency infla- 
tion of the type now before the Senate is 
a menace to American institutions. 

Senator Harrison ‘(Dem.), of Mississippi, 
declared there are only two roads to fol- 
low—one which leads to a contest with the 
nations of the world in depreciated cur- 
rencies, and the other which might lead 
to stabilization of currencies among the 
nations of the world. He said the hope of 
the country lies in the so-called inflation 
program. 

Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, 
referred to what he called offensive fea- 
tures in the pending bill. Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, supported the bill. 
(Transcript of the debate is printed on 
page 12.) i 

The Senate confirmed Theodore A. Wal- 
ters, of Idaho, as First Assistant Secretary ' 
ef the Interior; Daniel W. McCormack, of 
New York, as Commissioner General of 
Immigration. and Rear Admiral Christian 
J. Peoples as Paymaster General and Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department. 

The Senate at 5:27 p. m. recessed until 
April 26. 


~ 


The House of Representatives 
Ts HOUSE met at noon April 25. Rep- 
resentative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., said a bill was passed at the! 
last session of Congress to create a Fed-| 
eral home loan bank and “it was nothing | 
but a political fraud and up to this hour 
not one single individual in this country 
has been able to get five cents from that 
home loan bank to retire a mortgage.” It 
was a bill, he explained, for the relief of 
building and loan associations, and he 
added that the bill now to be considered 


EGISLATION > 
CONGRESS 


H. R. 4225. Allegheny River, Parkers 
Landing, Armstrong County, Pa., bridge. 
Passed H. Apr. 17. Passed 8. Apr. 25. 

H. R. 4332. Allegheny River, Forest-Ve- 
nango County jine, Tionesta Township, 
Forest County, Pa., bridge. Passed H. 
Apr. 17. Passed S. Apr. 25. 

Immigration 

H. R. 3519. To exempt from quota parents 

of citizens of U.S. Reptd. to H. Apr. 25. 
Judiciary 

S. 687. For establishment of term of Dis- 

trict Court of U. S. for Southern Distr. | 

of Fla., at Orlando, Fla. Reptd. to S. 

Apr. 25. 

1131. To emand probation law. Reptd. 

to S. April 28. 

H. R. 5091. To amend sec. 289 of Crimi- 
nal Code. Reptd. to H. Apr. 27. 
H. R. 5208. To amend probation 

Reptd. to H. Apr. 27. 


National Defense 

H. R. 5012. To amend existing law in or- 
der to obviate payment of one yearjs 
sea pay to surplus graduates of Naval 
Academy. Passed H. Apr. 25. 

Oil and Gas 

$s. J. Res. 13. Authorizing Atty. Gen. with 
concurrence of Secy. of Navy, to release 
claims of U. S. upon certain assets of 
Pan American Petroleum Co. and Rich- 
field Oil Co., of Calif., and others in con- 
nection with collections upon certain 
judgment in favor of U. S. against Pan 
American Petroletm Co. Passed S. Apr. 
4. Passed H. Apr. 26. H. amdmts agreed 
to by S. Apr. 28. 

Social Welfare 

H. R. 4606. For cooperation by Fed]. Govt. 
with States and Territories and District 
of Columbia in relieving hardship and 
suffering caused by unemployment. 
Passed H. Apr. 21. Reptd. to S. Apr. 25. 

Waterways 

H. J. Res. 157. Providing for use of water 
of St. Lawrence River for generation of 
power by State of N. Y. under and in 
accordance with provisions of Great 
Lakes-St Lawrence Deep Waterway 
Treaty between U. S. 
Passed H. Apr. 26. 


Ss. 


law. 


| 
| 
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should bé a real relief for home owners 
in the large cities, | 

A bill (H. R. 5012) to change existing 
law by which sea pay of one year is given. 


' }to midshipmen at the United States Naval | 


Academy who do not receive commissions | 
in the Navy was passed, 143 to 47. It is| 
to repeal the prevision that the Govern- | 
ment shall pay them $780. 

The House debated-a resolution (H. J. ! 
Res. 157) for allocation of St. Lawrence | 
power to the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, contingent upon the Senate’s 
ratification of the St. Lawrence treaty be- 
tween tht United States and Canada. Ac- |; 
tion was deferred until April 26. (Discus- | 
sion of this is printed on page 11.) 

The House at 4:12 p. m. adjourned until | 
April 26, 


A 
* <April26 * | 
The Senate 


The Senate met at 11 a. m. April 26. 
It resumed consideration of the revised 
House farm relief bill (H. R. 3835), with | 
the so-called Thomas currency expansion 
amendment, including reduction of the 
gold content of the dollar, pending. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, dis- 
cussed that amendment and said it is 
necessary for the President to have large 
powers as proposed to meet his gigantic 
task. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, said the Senate would be justi- 
fied in approving if despotic and wholly | 
dangerous features of it are eliminated. | 
He referred t6 the delegation of power 


; to the President to rule or ruin the value 


and volume of the gold dollar and there- | 
fore the monetary system of the United | 
States. The Wheeler amendment to the 
Thomas amendment was agreed to. The | 
Wheeler amendment writes into the 
Thomas amendment the following: 


“By proclamation to. fix the weight of 
the gold dollar in grains nine-tenths fine | 
and also to fix the weight of the silver 
dollar in grains nine-tenths fine at a 
definite fixed ~atio in relation to the gold 
dollar at such amounts as he finds neces- | 
sary from his investigation to stabilize 
domestic prices or to protect the foreign 
commerce against the adverse of depre- | 
ciated foreign currencies, and to provide 
for the unlimited coinage of such gold 
and silver at the ratio so fixed.” 

The nomination of Ernest J. King to be. 
Chief, of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department, with the rank of rear ad- 
miral, was confirmed. | 

The Senate at 5:50 p. m. recessed until 
April 27. 

A 


Expanding Money| 
And Revising Gold 
Content of Dollar 


Senate Amendment to Farm 
Bill Grants Extraordinary 
Power te President to 
Combat Depression 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
cer the provisions of this section shall be | 
deposited in the Treasury of the United | 
States, to be held, used, and disposed of | 
as in this section provided. | 

(d) The President shall cause silver cer- | 
tificates to be issued in denominations of $1, | 
to the total number of dollars for which 


<. INDEX of 


Yearly index pages are printed to permit 


this ISSUE > 


cumulating this index from week to week 


(Column position follows colon.) 


Agriculture 

Farm relieé bill (H. R. 3835) Apr. 28, 
passed by Senate. 

Jones, Repr., art. on how farmer can 
securé better terms on debts 


American Red Cross 


Convention opened in Wash., D. C 
Apr. 24., summary of addresses 


Aviation 


See alsq National Defense. 

Marshall, \W. Fiske, Chief, Licensing 
Div., Aeronautics Branch, Commerce 
Dept., art, on how airplane pilots 
are qualified 122:1 

Iowa: Bill prohibiting erection of dan. 
gerous structures within 1,000 ft. of 
municipal airports signed by Gov. ..121:2 


Banking, Money, Credit 


Balance of internatl. payments for 
1932. Compiled by Commerce Dept., 
summary 

Bankruptcies of wage earners studied 
by Commerce Dept., conclusions .... 

Bulkley bill (S. 1415) to remove certain 





such silver was accepted in payment of | 
debts. Such silver certificates shall be 
used by the Treasurer of the United States 
im payment of any obligations of the 
United States. 

(e) The silver so accepted and received 
under this section shall be coined into) 
standard. silver —dollars and subsidiary | 
coins sufficient, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to meet any | 
demands for redemption of such silver cer- | 
tificates issued under the provisions of 


.| this section, and such coins shall be re- 


tained in the Treasury for the payment 
ot such certificates on demand. | 

The silver so accepted and received un- 
der this section, except so much thereof | 
as is coined under the provisions of this 
section, shall be held in the Treasury for | 
the sole purpose of aiding in maintaining | 
the parity of such certificates as provided 
in existing law. Any such certificates or 
reissued certificates, when presented at the 
Treasury, shall be redeemed in standard | 
silver dollars, or in subsidiary silver coin, 
at the option of the holder of the cer- | 
tificates: 

Provided, That,-in the redemption of 
such silver certificates issued under this 
section, not to exceed one-third of the 
coin required for such redemption may in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury be made in subsidiary coins, the 
aman to be made in standard silver -dol- 
ars. | 

(f) When any silver certificates issued | 
under the provisions of this section are | 
redeemed or receiyed into the Tréasury 
from any source whatsoever, and belong) 
to the United States, they shall not be 
retired, canceled, or destroyed, but shall 
be reissued and paid out again and kept 
in circulation; but nothing herein shall! 
prevent the cancelation and destruction 
of mutilated certificates and the issue of 
ather certificates of like denomination in| 
their stead, as provided by law. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is 


|authorized to make rules and regulations 


{lor carrying out the provisions of this sec- 


The House of Representatives 
|= House met at noon April 26. The 
St. Lawrence waterway allocation of 
power to the Power Authority of the State 
of New York (H. J. Res. 157) was adopted 
by voice vote, after a motion, by Repre- 
sentative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., to 
recommit with instructions to add a dec- 
laration that its passage does not mean 
House approval of the merits of the. 
treaty, had been rejected by a vote of 
171 ayes to 224 nays. (Discussion of this is 
printed on page 11.) / 

Represeniative Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va., spoke on the failure of 
United States judges to volunteer reduc- 
tions of their salaries in common with 
other Government eemployes. 

The House received charges from Rep- 
resentative Smith ‘(Dem.), of Alexan- 
dria, Va., against United States Judge 
James A. Lowell of Massachusetts, and 
passed a resolution directing the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary to investigate. (Discus- 
sion of this is printed on page 8.) The 
House also adopted a resolution (S. J. 
Res. 13) authorizing release of claims of 
he United States in certain oil litiga- 
ion. 

Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., called up the bill (H. R. 
5240) for loans to home owners, and an 
agreement on time for debate was 
reached 

The House at 4:10 p. m. adjourned un- 
til April 2% 


af. 


A 
* April27 * 


« The Senate 

‘THE Senate met at noon, April 27. Sen- 

ator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency a favorable report on the 
bill (S. 875) to provide for furnishing of 
information and supervision of traffic in 
investment securities in interstate com- 
merce. ‘Discussion of the securities regu- 
lation plan is printed on page 12.) 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the revised House farm relief bill, without 
final action, but disposed of several 
amendments and recessed at 6 p. m. until 
April 28. 


t 
t 


A 


The House of Representatives 
[Ts HOUSE met at noon, April 27.. The 

Steagall bill (H. R. 5240) to provide 
emergency relief with respect to home 
mortgage indebtedness, was considered, 
without final action. (Discussion of the 
home mortgage bill is printed on page 1.) 


The House, at 5:11 p. m., adjourned until 
April 28. 


A 
April 28 
The Senate 


[Ts SENATE met at 11 a. m. April 28 
and passed the Bulkley bill (S. 1415) 


amending sections 5200 and 5202 of the 
Revised Statutes to permit national banks 
to' make loans without any limit as to 
amount, to other institutions, including 
State banks. (Discussion of this is printed 
on page 10.) 

The Senate completed consideration of 
the revised House farm relief bill (H. R. 
3835). It rejected many amendments. 
adopted the Tnomas currency and credit 
expansion amendment and several other 
amendments and passed the bill as a 
whole. It now goes back to the House to 
adjust differences between the two 
Houses. 

Senator Norris ‘Rep.), of Nebraska, 
called up his Muscle Shoals development 
bill (S. 1272), and said he wanted to pro- 
ceed with it as soon as possible. 
ate at 7:03 p. m. adjourned until noon 
May 1. 

A 

The House of Representatives 

us HOUSE met at noon April 28. It 

immediately began consideration of 
{the Steagall administration bill (H. R. 
5340) for relief of owners of small homes 
not exceeding $15,000 in value. Many 
amendments were rejected and several 
were adopted. The bill was passed, 383 
ayes to 4 nays, and sent to the Senate. 


and Canada. The House at 5:20 p. m. adjourned until general counsel since 


| May 1. 


The Sen- | 


tion. 

SEC. 45. Section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after paragraph (c) 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, the Federal Reserve | 
Board, upon the affirmative vote of not | 
less than five of its members and with the 
approval of the President, may declare 
that ‘an emergency exists by reason of, 
credit expansion, and may by regulation | 
during such emergency increase or de- 
crease from time to time, in its discretion, | 
the reserve balances required to be main- | 
tained against either demand or time de- 
posits.” 


Federal Court’s Right 
To Block Extradition | 


Congress to Investigate Action | 


Taken by Judge Lowell 


Charges presented in the House April 
26 by Representative Smith (Dem.), of 
Alexandria, Va., against James A. Lowell, 
United States district judge for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, growing out of the 
latter’s recent order for release of George 
A. Crawford, a Negro, indicted for murder 
in Virginia, whose extradition had been 
cirected by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Joseph B. Ely, brought prompt ac- 
tion in the House after brief debate. 

The House, by a vote of 209 ayes to 150 
nays, adopted Mr. Smith’s resolution, di- 
recting the House Committee on Judiciary 
to investigate the official conduct of Judge | 
Lowell and determine whether in the Com- | 
mittee’s opinion the judge has been guilty 
ef any high crime or misdemeanor which, | 
in the contemplation of the Federal Con- | 
stitution, requires the interposition of the 
constitutional powers of the House. 

In making his impeachment charges Mr. 
Smith told the House that there is no race | 
question involved, but that the question 
is whether a Federal judge, elected for 
life,( has the right to disregard the Fed- 
eral Constitution, flaunt the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
the authority of the Commonwealths of | 
Massachusetts and Virginia by granting | 
a writ of habeas corpus to a self-confessed 
murderer whose extradition to Virginia | 
had been granted by the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts at the request of the Governor 
of Virginia | 

He charged that the action of Judge 
Lowell would nullify the operation of laws 
fo. punishment of crime in Virginia and 
many other States. ~ 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, | 
Mass., defended Judge Lowell, saying the 
judge is a jurist of high standing in Mas- 
sschusetts, a man of exceptional intellect | 
and one who has high regard for justice. 

“We have felt that there are parts of ! 
the country where by reason of his color 
@ man does not get a fair trial,” he said. | 
“and that in some parts of this country 
jurors are not selected with due regard 
to the constitutional provision that there 
shall be no debarment from his rights as| 
a citizen by reason of his color; the pro- 
vision that says no State ‘shall deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.’” 


Change in Assignments | 
Of Radio Commissioners 


The Federal Radio Commission has:com- 
pleted its reorganization with the assign. | 
ment of the Commissioners to specific ad- 
|ministrative functions. As of April 25, 
these were announced as follows: 

Chairman Eugene O. Sykes was placed 
in charge of administrative matters, Com- 
missioner Thad H. Brown, of the Second 
zone, was named vice chairman and will 
continue in charge of field operations. 
Commissioner James H. Hanley, of the 
Fourth Zone, takes charge of the legal 
division. Commissioner Harold A, La- 
fount, of the Fifth Zone, was placed in 
charge of the examiners’ division and the 
|press service. Commissioner W, D. L. Star- 
| buck, of the First Zone, continues as su- 
pervisor of the engineering division, and 
George D. Porter, who has been assistant 
Nov. 1, 1931, was 
|named acting general counsel. | 


limitations on natl. banks with view 

to facilitating orderly liquidation of 

unlicensed banks and organization of 
new natl. banks, Apr. 28, passed by 

Senate 1 

Cummings, Homer S., Atty. Gen., radio 
address on Govt., action against 

financial crimes 121 

Deprecitated currenci 
merce reviewed 
Fedl. Reserve Bd.: 

Mo. review of business conditions, 
Mar. to Apr. 

Review of course of banking devel- 
opments through Mar. crisis and 
since. 

Fletcher bill (S, 1425) to eliminate cer- 
tain difficulties R. F. C. has met and 

to permit issuance of two classes of 

preferred stock by reorganized banks, 

Apr. 25, reptd. to Senate 

Foreign exchange rates at N. Y., Apr. 

21 to Apr. 27 

Foreign money, depreciation and wide 
fluctuations in value reviewed 
Gold: 

Methods of maintaining notes issued 
by banks ins U. S. and abroad de- 

11 


scribed 

Stocks and circulation in U. S. prior 
to banking holiday, Fedl. Reserve 
Bd. stmt., text. 

Harriman Natl, 
started. 
Home Owners Loan Act (H. R, 5240): 

Apr. 27, debated in House, Apr. 28, 
debated and passed House. ....... 107:7 

Transcript of House debate Apr. 27 
and Apr. 28, extrs. ll 

Inflation: 

Devaluation of dollars effect on 
Govt., individuals and contracts 
discussed. 1 

Effects of proposed expansion of 
credit and currency discussed ....119:1 

Glass, Sen., remarks in Senate Apr. 


Bank 


27 opposing Thomas amdmt.., text. 111:3 © 


Thomas amdmt. to farm bill pro- 
viding for controlled inflation with 
Wheeler amdmt, for silver coinage 
Passed by Senate Apr. 28, text as 
passed. ill 

Thomas amdmt. to farm relief bill 
(H. R. 3835) for controlled infia- 
tion debated in Senate Anr. 24, 25, 

26, 27, 28, extrs. from transcript ..118:2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 

Apr. 22, rept. on total advances made 
up to close of business, ........... 

Apr. 25, Lewis unemployment relief 
bill (H. R. 4606) making available 
$500,000.000 of R. F. C. funds to 
States for relief purposes reptd. to 
Senate, summary. 

Jones, Dir., art. on how U. S. is get- 
ting out of depression. ........... 108 :1 

Railroad loans, see “Railroads.” 

Securities: 

Johnson bill (8. 882) to regulate sale 
of foreign securities in U. S., Apr. 

25, reptd. to Senate. ............0. 108 :7 

Robinson bill (S. 875) for Fedl. reg- 
ulation of investment securities, 
Apr. 27, reptd. to Senate. .,....... 11 


Building Construction 


Slum sections, removal in 
Britain and N. Y. considered 
Calif.: 
public works vetoed by Gov. ... 


Business 


Bankruptcies of wage earners studied 
by Commerce Dept., conclusions 
Charts of wkly. business indicators 
Commerce and industry abroad 
Comparison of business conditions wk. 


116:7 


Great 


ook 
ook 


ness conditions, Mar. to Apr. ....... 107 


Coal 


Production, wk. ended Apr. 15 


Congress 


Changes in status of bills during wk. 114:1 

Nominations sent to and confirmed by 
Senate. ce 

Proceedings, Apr. 24 to Apr. 28 


Cost of Living 
Thirty-two cities listed showing per- 
centage of decline of cost of living..110:4 


Education 


Del.: H. V. Holloway, Public Insfruc- 
tion Supt., art. on, closing up one- 
room schools in State, ............+. 122:1 


> > 

Food: Food Products 

Advertising of foods and drugs, reprs. 
of trades meet with officials of Agri- 
culture Dept. to discuss strengthen- 
ing of act for regulation of. ........ 107 

Electric food mixers for household use, 
vol, of sales, 1932 sie 

Refrigerators, stmt. on right and wrong 
— to store food, Home Economics 

ur. 

Standards for food products worked 
out by Agricultural Economics Bur. 
as aid to housewife 


Foreign Reiations 

Conferences: 

Herriot, Edouard, French Envoy, 
stmt. after conference with Pres. 
GUNTER, BONG. di ccgcanceuscacte ws 112:5 

MacDonald, Ramsey, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, remarks before 
leaving for London, transcript. ...112:2 

Pres. Roosevelt and spokesmen of 
foreign countries confer on prob- 
lems to clear way for World Eco- 
nomic Conference, scope of dis- 
cussions, 

Cuba: U. S., Summer Welles confirmed 
as American Ambassador to, policy 
outlined 

Davis, Norman, American delegate at 
General Comm. for Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, address on 
attitude of U. S. toward main- 
TOMANCE CL POROE.. 2.2.20. cccodcovesss 1 

Internatl. Congress of Administrative 
Sciences, Fifth, Guy Moffett named 
as delegate on part of U.S. ........ 112:7 

St. Lawrence deep waterway, 

Canadian treaty, Senate action at 

present session will ,not be taken 

unless Pres. insists. 

Tide of World Affairs 


Foreign Trade 

Depreciated currencies, effect on com- 
merce reviewed ..... 

Iron and steel, exports, Mar., vol. .... 


Government 


Citizens’ Information Service, art. by 
Repr, Jones on how farmer can se- 
cure better terms on debts 


12:4 


Trade Partnership 


With Cuba Planned 


New Ambassador to Havana 


Outlines His Policies 


A partnership between the United States 
and Cuba to further the economic and 
commercial interests of each country and 
of the world at large is to be the under- 
lying policy fostered by Sumner Welles, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, whose 
nomination by President Rooseévelt as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Cuba was confirmed by the 
Senate April 24. 

“I shall go to Cuba,” said Mr. Welles, 
“not as a special envoy of the President, 


but as his permanent Ambassador Ex- | 


traordinary and Plenipotentiary accred- 
ited to the Cuban government presided 
over by President Machado. 


“Good Neighbor” Policy 

“T am a convinced believer in the policy 
of the ‘good neighbor’ proclaimed by the 
President in his. inaugural address and 
emphatically reiterated in the address de- 
livered on the occasion of the celebration 
of Pan American Day. | 

“There is no country of the Western 


Summers bill (H. R, 4220) for pro- 
tection of Govt. records, Secy. of 
State Hull, letter to Repr. Black 
on effects Of Dill. ....... cece eeeeee ll 

Hull, Cordell, Secy. of State, art. on 
survival of economic crisis as test of 
democracy. . el 

Publications listed .... 

State of the Unfon Tod 


Government Finance, 


Tax collections, see “Taxation” 
Treas. financing operations, note issue 
May 2 scheduled 1 
U. 8. Treas. stmts., Apr. 20 to Apr. 26 120 
.N. C.: Bill for“issuance of bonds to 
care for 1931-33 State deficit enacted 121:7 
W. Va.: H. G. Kump, Gov., art. on re- 
duction of costs of Govt. in State. 122:1 


Highways 
Pa.: Jt. legislative highway investiga- 

tion com. continued by Legislature 121:2 
Home Economics 


Family income, on allocation gathered 
by Home Economics Bur. ..........- 110:2 
Germany, 


. 


“dry ice” refrigerators for 
household use exhibited at fair ....110:3 

Standards for food products worked 
out by Agricultural Economics Bur. 
as aid to housewife ais 

Wright, Florence, housing , specialist, 
W. Y, State College of home econom- 
ics, stmt. on principles of house 
decoration 


Insurance 


Lonergan, Sen., stmt., on German life 
insurance ¢cos. 


Judiciary 


Smith res. directing House Judiciary 
Com, to investigate official conduct 
of U. S. Distr. Judge Lowell adopted 
by House 114:4 
Ill,: Bill to substitute life imprison- 
ment for death penalty for kidnap- 
ing defeated in House. ..........-+55 117:5 


Labor 


Employment system to balance labor 
supply and work among goals of 
Labor Dept. 1 

Fechner, Robt., Dir., Natl. Emergency 
Work, art. on getting job in Con- 
servation Corps 1 

Perkins, Frances, Secy. of Labor, art. 
on insecurity of women worker as 
wage.earner 

(8S. 158) (H. R. 


Thirty-hour-wk. bill 
4557), House Labor Com. hearings 
began Apr. 25, testimony summa- 
rized 

N. Y.: State Employment Service, ann. 
rept,, no. workers placed, supply of 
housemaids scant due to low wages 107:1 

Mines: Mining: Minerals 

Gold. interest in mining revived, job- 
less add to world output, production 
statistics 1 


Motor Vehicles 


Young v. Masci. Liability of owner for 
automobile accident construed by 
Supr. Ct. Of U.S. wccceccerseccccees 12 


Muscle Shoals 


Hill bill (H. R. 5081) to maintain and 
operate Govt. properties in Tenn. 
River, Apr. 25, passed by House 


‘National Defense _ 

Lakehurst Naval Air Station, loss of 
Navy dirigible “Akron” will result in 
decommissioning of 120 


Postal Service 

Brazil, special stamp on air mail de- 
creed 112 

Post Office leases, average saving of 
35 p. c. since Mar. 4 accomplished 
by P. O. Dept. 121 


Power Development 
McReynolds res. (H. J. Res. 157) vest- 
ing in Power Authority of State of N. 
Y. all rights to electric power to be 
enerated. on American side of St. 
awrence project, Apr. 26, adopted 
by House, text 1 


Public Health 

N. Mex.: Paul S. Fox, Sanitary Engr.. 
Public Health Bur., art. 
water for domestic use 

R. I.: Lester A. Round, Public Health 
Dir., art. on sanitary value of clean 
hands in keeping weil 


Public Utilities 


Public utility hearing before Fedi. 
Trade Comm., stock transactions of 
Cities Service Securities Co. 
scribed 


Radio 


Radio Comn.. Comrs. assigned to spe- 
cific administrative functions....... 114 


Railroads 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., R. F. C. loan 
authorized 117 
Freight rates, general investigation 
throughout U. S. in progress before 
% oO. o 120:7 
Ill. Central 
thorized 
N. Y. Central R. R.. R. F. C. loan au- 
thorized 11 
President's plan to aid rys. being de- 
veloped 
Wabash R. R., R. F. C. 
ized 


Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen 
Cone, Hutch I,, Adm.. chrm., Ship- 
ping Bd.. address at Twentieth Natl. 
Foreign Trade Convention at Pitts- 
burgh urging continuation of pres- 
ent support for American merchant 
marine, summary 1 
Excursion boats, special plans to pre- 
vent overcrowding made. .. 1 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, regu- 
lations prescribing.form and manner 
for filing schedules approved by 
Shipping Bd. . 1 
Seamen, on Amer 
rine, no. aliens, statistical stmt., 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
Bur. 120 
Terminal charges applied to foreign 
and offshore traffic at Los Angeles 
to be investigated by Shipping Bd. .120:2 
Social Welfare 
Lewis unemployment relief bill (H. R. 
4606) making available $500,000,000 
of R. F. C. funds to States for relief 
purposes, Apr. 25,, reptd. to Senate, 
summary. , Ls 
State Legislation 
See also Aviation—Government Finance. 
—Tazation. 
State Legislatures, list of those in ses- 
sion and those adjourned 11 
Supreme Court of U. S. 
Young v. Masci. Liability of owner for 
automobile accident construed 
Taxation 
Internal revenue 
table 
Calif.: Bill for two-yr, tax moratorium 
for irrigation distrs. signed by Gov. 121:2 
Veterans 
World War veterans, march on Wash. 
opposed by Repr. Patman. .......--- 117:2 
Waterways 
Columbia and Snake Rivers, improve- 
ment asked 


Weather 

Calvert, E. B., Chief, Forecast Div., 
Weather Bur., art. on how daily life 
is shaped by weather forecasts 110:2 


110:7 


112:7 








loan author- 
ll 


114:7 





collections, 


116:6 


,Hemisphere with which our relations 

{should be closer oy more friendly than 

| with Cuba; or one, in our dealings with 

| which, the policy of the ‘good neighkor’ 
is more éssential. 

“Our historic participation in Cuba's 
| war of independence; our treaty relations; 
| our geographical proximity; 

the very practical fact that Cuha is poten- 
| tially one of the greatest customers of the 


American Continent for United States | 
goods, and that she herself depends upon, | 


fair and generous treatment from the 
United States for her economic life, all 
combine to demand today, more than ever 
| before, that the two nations join as equal, 
sovereign and indepéndeént partners in the 
consideration of those measures best 
| adapted to further the economic and com- 
| mercial interests of each one of them and 
|of the world at large. 

Economi. Interests 

“It is almost needless to add that such 


consideration would serve no useful pur- | 


pose were it not undertaken upon a basis 
!of mutual respect, mutual tolerance, and 
|common advantage. 

| “In accordance with the policy of the 
| Administration of encouraging reciprocal 
trade agreements, I look forward to under- 
taking detailed consideration of this vital 
problem at as early a date as may prove 
feasible to both governments. 

| “It will be in that spirit that I shall un- 


and finally, | 


Final Disposition 
Of Direct Relief 
Plan Is- Nearing 


Half-billion-dollar Bill Is 
Before Senate Again in 
Revised Form as House 
Changes Provisions 


| The bill creating a fund of $500,000,000 
|for allocation to the States for direct un- 
| employment relief, passed by the House 
| April 21, neared its final legislative stages 
when the Senate Committee on Banking 
| and Currency ordered it favorably reported 


| April 25. The proposal is now embodied 





|| in the Lewis bill (H. R. 4606) which the 


| House substituted for the consolidated 
Wagner-Costigan-La Follette measure as 
| previously approved by the Senate. 
The House bil! provides that of the 
$500,000,000 maximum to be available to 
the States and Territories $250,000,000 (in- 
| Stead of $200,00,000 as proposed in the 
Wagner Senate bill) shall be granted in 
amounts in each case equal to the amounts 
| expended by those States and the balance 
to be used for grants where the combined 
| Frederal, State and all other monies for 
| relief fall below the estimated needs. The 
| House wrote in several other amendments. 


| Provisions of the Bill 


The Lewis bill, as approved by the 
|Senate Committee makes the following 
| provisions: 

(1) That Cougress declares the present 
economic depression has created & serious 
| emergency, due to widespread unemploy- 
;ment and increasing inadequacy of State 
| and local relief funds, resulting in depri- 
; vation of necessities of life for a consid- 
(erable number of families and making it 
| imperative for the Federal Government to 
cooperate more effectively with them. 
| (2) The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration wouki be directed to make avail- 
| able out of the Corporation's funds not to 
| exceed $500,000,000 in addition to funds 
| already authorized for that Corporation. 


Fund Set at $500,000,000 


| 

| (3) The bill increases to $500,000,000 

| the amount of notes, debentures, bonds or 
other obligations which the Corporation 
may have outstanding at any one time, 
to be issued, however, only at such times 

| and in such amounts as the President shall 

| approve. 

| (4) That corporation would not there- 
efter (that is, 10 days after a Federal 
emergency relief administrator has taken 

| Office) approve any application under the 

| provisions of Title 1 of the Emergency 

| Relief and Construction Act of 1932, and 
any unexpended balance of funds under 
that 1932 Act, Title 1, would be available 
for this $500,000,000 fund for State grants, 

| (5) It creates a Federal emergency re- 
lief administration, headed by an admin- 
istrator at not exceeding $10,000 annual 
Salary, to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, to handle 

| these grants of funds to States. 

| Limited to Two Years 

(6) This Federal emergency relief ad- 
| ministration would be limited to two years 
from enactment, and any left-over bal- 
ances from the proposed fund would then 
| be subject to further disposition by Con- 
gress. 
| (7) The $500,000,000 would be applicable, 
upon application and approval, to any 
| State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerte Rico. 

The Senate committee’s report on the 
| Lewis bill, submitted for the Committee 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
author of the original measure that passed 
the Senate, follows: 


| Senate Committee Report 

| “The bill as passed the House and re- 
| ported to the Senate is with a few excep- 
tions identical with S. 812, which passed 
|the Senate on March 30, 1933. For the 
report of your Committee on S. 812, see 
Report No. 11, Seventy-third Congress, 
first session. 

“The amendments to the House bill made 
by your Committee are as follows: 

‘First. The House bill provided that the 
administrator should reeive a salary of 
“not to exceed $8,500." The Committee 
}recommends that the salary be fixed by 
|the President “at not to exceed $10,000.” 
| “Second. Under the bill as reported, the 
,offieers and employes appointed by the ad- 
|ministrator (other than experts) are re= 
| quired to be appointed subject to the pro- 
| visions of the civil service laws and their 
; compensation fixed in accordance with the 
| Ciassification Act of 1923, as amended, but 
in no event shall any salary exceed the 
sum of $8,000. The House bill is not clear 
on the question of the applpication of the 
civil service laws to such officers and em- 
| ployes. 

“Third. Discretionary authority is given 
| the administrator to appoint a State ad- 
|ministrator for any State or States in or- 
| der to bring about more effective coopera- 
| tion between the Federal agency and the 


Nominations Confirmed 
And Received by Senate 


The President has sent to the Senate 
the following nominations as of the date 
given: 


April 26 : 
To be Solicitor of bor: Charles Wyzanskl, 
| Jr., of Massachusetts. 
To be Director of the Mint: 
| Ross, of Wyoming. 
OT be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
| Plenipotentiary to Sweden: Laurénce A, 
Steinhardt, of New York. 

Foreign Service Officers to be also Secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service: Cavendish 
W. Cannon, of Utah; James S. Noose, Jr., of 
| Arkansas. 

To be Bridadier General, Ordnance Depart- 
ment Reserve: Brig. Gen. John Ross Delafield, 
| Ordnance Department Reserve. 

April 28 
To be Governor of Puerto Rico: 
Hayes Gore, of Florida. 

To be Envoy Extraordinary 
| Plenipotentiary to Canada: 
Robbins, of New York. 


The following nominations have been 
|confirmed by the Senate as of the dates 
| given: 


Nellie Tayloe 





Robert 


and Minister 
Warren Delano 





} April 25 
James B. Young to be Consul General 
Theodore A. Walters to be First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 
| Danitél W. MacCormack to be Commiissioner 
General of Immigration. 
Land 


Thomas F. Thomas to be Register, 
Office, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Christian J. Peoples to be Paymaster Gen- 
eral and Chief, Bureau of Suppli¢s and Ace 
counts of the Navy. 

April 26 , 

Ernest J. King to be Chief, Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, with rank of Rear Admiral. 
| April 28. Nellie Tayloe Ross to be Di- 
rector of the Mint. 


|dertake my official duties. I go to Cuba 
|animated by a peculiar sympathy, which 
|I have held for many years, for the Re- 
| public of Cuba and for every element of 
the Cuban people; welcomed by a generous 
| message from the President of Cuba; and 
|determined, in accordance with my in- 
| structions, to further, in every way poS- 
| sible, the joint interests of our two coun- 
| tries.” 
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Trends in Exports and 
Imports With Coun- 
tries on and Off Gold 
Standard 


HE EXCHANGE of goods between} 
nations has developed into a situa-| 
tion full of uncertainties. | 
Barriers to imports and plans to stim- 
ulate exports have sprung up over the | 
world since Great Britain went off the| 
gold standard in September, 1931, with} 
many other nations taking similar ac-| 
tion, records of the Department of Com-| 
merce show. | 
The problem is to let down these bar- | 





riers and create a stable medium of ex- | 
change. 


Way Cleared for Accord 

As a result of the conferences Presi- 
cent Roosevelt has held in the last few 
days with spokesmen of several powerful 
commercial nations, the way has been} 
cieared for an international agreement | 
to stabilze exchange and remove trade 
barriers. 

Definite action awaits the World Eco- 


for early in June. 

The need of a stable money standard 
for the world was recognized in the joint 
statement issued April 26 by President 
Roosevelt and: the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald. 

Stimulation of Enterprise | 

They pointed out that enterprise must 
be stimulated by creating conditions fa- 
vorable to business recovery. In review- 
ing their discussions of the world situa- 
tion and plans for the World Economic 
Conference they referred to the mone- 
tary situation as follows: 

“The ultimate re-establishment of equi- 
librium in the international exchanges 
should also be contemplated. We must, 
when circumstances permit, re-establish 
an international monetary standard 
which will operate successfully without | 
depressing prices and avoid the repeti- 
tion of the mistakes which have pro- 
duced such disastrous results in the past. 

“In this connection the question of sil- 
ver, which is of such importance in trade | 
with the Orient, was discussed and pro-| 
posals tentatively suggested for the im- 
provement of its status.” 


Gold in International Trade 


The gold standard has offered a com- 
mon medium upon which commercial na- 
tions could buy and sell with some de- 
gree of confidence. It was not formal, 
not an international monetary standard. 
However, the currencies of many nations 
were equivalent to a definite weight of 
gold and, could be exchanged on that 
basis. 

With many countries off the gold stand- 
ard and with restrictions against ex- 
porting of gold, commercial interests are 
confronted with wide fluctuations in ex- 


+ 


change when they trade with other na-| 


tions. 
The answer to this problem would be 
the establishment of some sort of an in- 









U.S. & Great Britain 
on gold standard 








| _ 


easier for them to surmount our tariff; 


walls and place their goods in this coun- in February by executive order, he said: ce 


try at prices below our own products. | 
This led to movements 1n both sessions 
of the Seventy-second Congress ta raise 
our tariff rates to meet the decline in| 
foreign currencies. 

Congressional Survey | 


This subject was studied exhaustively | 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 


itee in May, 1932, and the first two) 


months of 1933. 

American producers claimed they were | 
losing business to cheap-currency coun-| 
tries. 

An example cited in testimony before | 
the Committee by James A. Farrell, rep- | 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce of | 
the United tSates, is here summarized: 

A particular type of Christmas-tree 
lamps was landed in this country at $14 
to $16 a thousand in 1931, when Japan 
was on the gold standard. A year later, 
with the yen showing a decline of one- 
half, the landed cost ranged from $5.50 
to $6 per thousand. 

Theory Is Combated 


On the other side of the problem, Rob- 
ert L. O’Brien, chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, claimed that the influx of 
low-price foreign goods was not a direct 


result of depreciated currency caused by | 


going -off the gold standard. 
He took rubber footwear as an exam-| 


England off the 
gold standard 





| 
| ‘America Sells Less Cotton 


nomic Conference in London, scheduled | |! 


1931 Used). Similarly the American Dollar Bought A 


| ties. 


DEPRECIATED CURRENCIES: THEIR EFFECT O 











How the British Felt Effect of Pound’s Decline; Pound Bought Less 


Cotton; More Tea Given for Dollar 


U.S. of P 
the gold standard 


34.0 lbs. 





on the commodity which was made early 


“The duty was increased as against the 
footwear coming in from Czechoslovakia 
and Japan to offset the advantage which 


| Japan enjoys by being off the gold stand- | 
|ard and to effset the advantage which 


Czechoslovakia eNjoys by being on the 
gold standard.” 

He explained his viewpoint in 
manner: 

“A great many people want more du- 
The world is in a terrible economic 
depression. Let that be granted. Some 
tell us that by saying that we are being 


this 


| flooded with imports. 


“Our imports today are at a very low 
cbb both in quantity and price. There 
is still a very heavy balance of trade in 
our favor both in quantity and in value. 
We are not being flooded with imports.” 


Mr. Farrell outlined the results of im- 
ports of low-priced products from coun- 
tries with depreciated exchange with this 
illustration: “If you own a house that 
cost you $10,000 to build, and I built a 
hcuse next to you that cost me $10,000 


to build, and I sell my house for $7,000, | 


and you are trying to get $10,000 for 


|yours, I have depreciated the value of 


your house.” ; 
Trade on Currency Basis 
Department of Commerce figures show 
how the values of our imports from 


| ple, referring to rapid increase in ‘im-j| countries on the gold basis and off the 
ports of such footwear from Japan and| gold basis compare. 


ternational standard which will permit | 


foreign trade to go ahead without the 
handicap of fears caused by uncertain 
exchanges. 


Decline of American Commerce 


Exports and imports of the United 
States fell in 19382 to record low levels 
since the war, in sympathy with a sharp 
decline in world trade generally, the Fi- 
nance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce finds. 

it cites among factors underlying this 
downward trend the control of exchange 
and adoption of trade restrictions in 
many foreign countries as well as a 
steady fall in the unit price of many 
jeading commodities. 

Foreign purchases of our goods were 
curtailed last year. At the same time 
the reduction in income of the American 
people was clearly reflected in the 
smaller amounts spent by our tourists 
abroad and the reduced sums paid by our 
foreign-born to their relatives abroad. 

Lower Production Costs Abroad 

While the exchange of countries which 
went off the gold standard in 1931 fell 
in value, the United States held to its 
monetary basis. As a result it was con- 
terded by American producers that such 
foreign countries were able to produce 
at a lower cost, and in many instances 
could place products inside our tariff 
walls at a figure far below our cost of 
production, 

Immediately the cry went up that we 
were being flooded with cheap imported 
products which were replacing American- 
made goods and putting our own labor 
out of work. 

The answer to this was the statement 
that prices everywhere were dropping; 
that it merely was a question of what 
that it merely was a question of which 
yardstick was used to measure values; 
that imports from gold-standard coun- 
tries hely up as well as those from 
ceuntries off the gold standard; that it 
was difficult to tell what effect exchange 
rates had on our imports in view of the 
reduced buying caused by the world-wide 
depression; that new industries are de- 
veloping in other countries. 

Reduced Volume and Value of Trade 

A survey by the Department of Com- 
merce shows that United States exports 
feli off 23 per cent in physical volume 
in 1982 from the 1931 volume, while im- 
ports were 20 per cent smaller. 

The dollar value of our exports dropped 
338 per cent in the same period, while 
the value of imports dropped 87 per 
cent. Price declines were responsible for 
much of the fall in values. 

Typical of the decline in value of for- 


eign currencies is the British pound. On| the present troubled era and have im- 
the gold standard it was worth around! mediately sold heavily of any currency 
$4.86. Off the gold standard it has sold | that showed signs of weakness, thus 


Czechoslovakia. | 


nerease in the duty 


Speaking of the i 


Recent Depreciation’ 
Of Dollar Affects | 
Other Money | 

rAVHE RAPID depreciation and wide flue. | 








tuations in value of foreign curren- 
cies that have taken piace recently 
began late in 1931 in most eases, follow- 
ing abandonment of the gold standard by 
Great Britain in September of that year. | 
Numerous other factors have influ- 
enced the movement of values, both up-| 
ward and downward, however, since the | 
stability of the world monetary system | 


|was upset by abandonment of gold by| 


many countries, information made ayail- | 
able at the Department cf Commerce} 
and the Federal Reserve Board discloses. | 

In most countries affected, depreciation | 
of the currencies in terms of the dollar 
began at™about the same time, and the! 
depreciation in most cases up to the end 
of 1932 was from 20 to 30 per cent. The 
principal drop occurred in the period} 
September-December, 1931, with a more 
gradual decline which left values at the 


lend of 1932 at or near the bottom levels 


reached since the decline began. Since 
then there has been an upturn, not be- 
cause of improvement in foreign values, 
but rather because of depreciation of the 
dollar since the United States left gold. 

The starting point of the general de- 
clines was abandonment cf the gold| 
standard by Great Britain on Sept. 21, 
1931. Previously, foreign currencies had 
been comparatively stable, either at par 
or at levels below par that had come to 
show little fluctuation, ~ 

The par value of the British pound is 
$4.86€5. In August, 1931, the average 
value of the pound was $4.86. The rapid 
decline that followed abandonment of 
gold took this value down to an average 
of $4.53 in September, although the coun- 
try had been on gold for three of the 
four weeks of that month. The average 
value for October fell to $5.89, for No- 
vember to $38.72, and for December to 
$3.37. 

This precipitate drop, while due largely 
to the bare fact of abandonment of ‘gold, 
probably was intensified by speculation. 


'Numerous speculators in many lands have 


kept close watch on currencies during | 


betow $3.30, and recently has risen to| speeding the decline in the hope that 
$3,90 since the United States placed its|they could buy back the exchange later | 


embargo on gold exports. 


An extreme case is Japan, with a de-} 


at a lower price, pocketing the profit. 
After the turn of the year, the pound) 


famount of goods, 


Imports from the United Kingdom de- 





FLUCTUATIONS IN_ 


dark picture of conditions that had been 
peinted at the time gold was abandoned, 


and in part to an apparent improvement | 


in conditions and the arousing of consid- 
erable optimism by those who believed 
the economic depression was beginning 
te wear itself out. In March, 1932, the 


| British government removed certain re- | 
| strictions it had imposed on dealings in 
\Toreign exchange, and the outlook was 
Speculation prob- | 


thought to be better. 
ably was a factor in this rise, also. 


The government established a fund of | 


about $750,000,000 to be used largely in 
buying and selling foreign exchange, to 
prevent wide fluctuations in the value of 
the pound. 


WHAT WOULD 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
in relationship to the dollar. Indeed, it 
is partly to offset that condition that the 
legislation was devised. 

The Exporter—Importer. The American 
with goods to sell to other countries will 
benefit from a devaluated dollar, it is 
argued, since it will take less units of 
the foreign currency to buy a given 
Converse!y, the Amer- 


ican importer will find that the goods | 


he buys abroad cost him more. The trade 
advantage derived by the American ex- 
porter will not continue long, critics of 


the legislation declare, since other coun- | 


tries may take action designed to offset 
that advantage. 

The Government. Most of the mone- 
tary stock of gold is owned by the com- 
mercial banks and the Federal reserve 
banks. Devaluing the dollar would make 
it possible for such gold to be used as a 


base for a larger volume of currency. | 


The Government would benefit directly 
to an extent, it is claimed, since the gold 
coins which it holds in the Treasury 
would be worth twice as much as at pres- 
ent. 


of such coin now legally held is limited 
to $100 per capita. 

The Effect of the Gold Clause. Gov- 
ernment obligations and many private 
contracts—railroad bonds, mortgages, 
and the like—contain a stipulation that 


| the debt will be paid at maturity in gold | de 


dollars of the present standard of weight 
and fineness, 
With regard to the gold clause con- 


tained in Government bonds, two ques- | 


tions have arisen in the Senate debate: 


cline of more than one-half in the value| began to rise again, and by April had | First, does Congress have the legal right 


of the. yen. 


clined 44.9 per cent from 1931 to 1932.! 


The rise in valuation of early | 
1932, which probably was too large in: 


Private holders of gold coin would! 
benefit likewise, it is said, but the amount | 


England off 
gold standard 


U.S.& Great Britain 


~on 
gold standard 


10.2 lbs. of © 


British Tea 
Sold For $1 





Sold for $1 


British Exporter must supply 


more lea per dallar 


| The Above Illustration Shows That the British Pound at Par in 1931 Bought 43.8 Pounds of American Cotton. When England Went Off the Gold 
| Standard the Pound Bought Only 30.6 Pounds of Cotton. It Bought More When United States Went Off the Gold Standard. (Base Price of Cotton in 
| pproximately Twice as Much Tea After England Left the Gold Standard, but This Amount Dropped 
When United States Left the Gold Standard. 
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Imports from Canada declined 34.6 per; with 1931, and 39 per cert as compared trie light bulbs, cotion floor coverings, | 


nt in the same period. 
Imports from Japan fell off 35.1 per | 
cent. ; 

Now compare these declines with the 
imports from gold standard countries. 

American purchases from France de- | 
clined 43.5 per cent from 1931 to 1932. 

Imports from Germany receded 42.1 
| per cent. 

Imports from Cuba dropped 35.2 per 
cent. 
| Imports from Italy fell off 32.3 per 
cent, 
America Leads in Exports 
The United States continued to be the | 
|leading export nation in 1932, the De-| 
partment of Commerce finds. The de-}| 
| crease of 48 per cent in physical volume | 
}of United States exports below 1929) 
compared with decreases of about 40 per 
cent in exports of both the United King- 
dom and Germany. 

Compared with 1931, the decline in the 
volume of exports from the United States 
was 23 per cent and from Germany 31 
per cent. The volume of all exports 
from the United Kingdom, however, was 
about the same as in 1981. 

The value of the United States exports 
decreased 33 per cent last year, while 
the value of United Kingdom exports, 
|converted to a dollar basis, declined 28 
| per cent. In terms of pound sterling, this 
amounted to only 7 per cent. 

The value of exports from Germany 
dropped 40 per cent, and those from 
| France 35 per cent. 

Our import purchases, by quantity, de- 
clined 20 per cent last year, compared! 





view of conditions, reversed itself and a 
gradual downward course was followed 
by the pound through succeeding months, 
down to $3.2787 for December, 1932, pre- 
cipitate drops being avoided by use of 
the government fund. 

The Canadian dollar followed a course | 
somewhat similar to that of the pound. 
Canada went off the gold standard in 
October, 1931, and there followed a 
rapid decline from the par of $1 to a 
| December average of $0.827 in terms of | 
the United States dollar. 

Early in December the Canadian dol- 
lar was below 80 cents, but in January, 
1932, went back to 85, in March to 89, 
and by October it was 91. It then re- 
acted to 86 in December. 


| the value of total free imports. 


with 1929. Corresponding decreases in| 


quantity of imports of the United King-|and brushes from Japan. 


dem were 12 per cent and 11 per cent,| 
and of Germany 10 per cent and 32 per 
cent. | 
Declines-in the value of imports into} 
the United States, Germany and France 
in 1932,.as compared with 1931, were 37, | 
31, and 29 per cent, respectively. Im-) 
ports into the United Kingdom, on a gold | 
dollar basis, decreased 37 per cent. 
While the excess of exports over 
perts in our trade with Canada, the} 
United Kingdom, and Russia was consid- | 
erably less in 1932 than 1931, this favor- | 


im- 


|able balance with France and Germany | 


showed an increase. In our trade with) 
Japan the usual unfavorable balance en- | 
tirely disappeared and the exports to 
that country slightly exceeded imports | 
in value. 

The value of articles imported in larger | 
quantities in 1932 than in 1931 amounted 
to 17 per cent of the total imports. 

Imports on Free List 

Articles entered free of duty from for- | 
eign countries which increased in quan- 
tity in 1932 aggregated 10 per cent of 
Sugar, 
wearing apparel, and other articles from) 
the Philippine Islands constituted 7 per 
cent of total free imports. The articles 
subject to duty entered in larger quanti- | 


| ties in 1932 amounted to 18 per cent of | 


the value of total dutiable merchandise. | 

Substantial increases occurred in 1932 
in comparison with 1931 and other recent | 
years in quantity imports of fish prod-| 
ucts, footwear with fabric uppers, elec- 


VALUE OF FOREIGN 


The chief difference between the course 
taken by the Canadian dollar and the| 
British pound was that, whereas the! 
pound was lower in December, 1932, than 
in December, 1931, the dollar was slightly 
higher. The reasons for this are be- 
lieved to be somewhat better trade con-| 
ditions in Canada than in Great Britain, 
a smaller volume of unemployment, and 
the status of Canada as a debtor nation 
which, under such eircumstances, gives) 
an advantage as compared with a cred- 
itor. nation. 

Japan left the gold standard in De- 
ceraber, 1931, and her eurrency at once 
began to depreciate as in the case of the 
other countries taking similar action. 
The yen, which has a par of $0.4985, and | 











DEVALUATED DOLLAR MEAN? 


and, second, Would it be morally right 
to do so? 


The Senators were generally agreed 
that the decision as to the constitu- 
tionality of abrogating the gold clause 
in either Government or privatec on- 
trac}s must rest eventually with the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
It was pointed out that the Federal 
Constitution does not specifically deny 
to the Federal Government the right to 
impair the obligation of contracts, al- 


though it does declare that citizens shall | # 


not be deprived of their property with- | 
} out due process of law. It. was also 
indicated that by indirect methods un- 
der specific powers the same result might | 
be obtained, so far as private contracts | 
are concerned. 
Sovereign Right 

Some differences of opinion were ex- 
Pressed as to the legal right of the| 
sovereign Federal Government to pay off | 
its obligations in dollars of reduced gold, 
}content, and to compel creditors on pri-| 
vate contracts to accept from debtors! 
such dollars where the contract calls for 
payment in gold dollars of the “present 
standard of weight and fineness.” For 
the most part, the view prevailed that 
such action would be questionable from | 
the standpoint of the moral responsibility | 
,of the Federal Government, at least in| 
|so far as it own obligations are con- 
| cerned. 
(Excerpts from the transcript of the | 
bate in the Senate on this proposal 
nd the other inflationary provisions of 
| the amendment to the Farm Bill are to| 
| be found on page 12.) 
The discussion of the validity of the 
| gold clause in case of dollar devaluation | 
|by cutting gold content took into con-| 


lo 
1a 


| the obligation 


| such as rail and industrial bonds, mort- 


would hold it to be enforceable, or con- 
versely, that the court would hold it not 
enforceable. 

If the Supreme Court should hold 
the gold clause enforceable, th® result 
would be, it was explained, that in the 
case of a 50 per cent reduction of gold 
content, the debtor who owed money on! 
a gold-clause contract would be re- 
quired to pay twice the face amount of 
in the new dollars. If 
his debt were for $1,000, payable in 
old dollars of the standard of weight 
and fineness which existed prior to the 
devaluation, he would have to pay $2,000 
in the new currency. 

Similarly, if the gold clause in Gov- 
ernment obligations were held to be en- 
forceable against the Federal Govern- 
ment, despite the reduction in gold con- 
tent of the dollar, the holder of a Gov- 
ernment bond would receive from the 
Government at its maturity $2,000 in 
the devaluated dollars for each $1,000 
bond. . 

Who Would Benefit 

It was pointed out that large holders 
of United States obligations, particu- 
larly banks, would stand to benefit by 
this situation. A considezable portion 
of the ‘debts due them would be pay- 
able in old dollars, while their obliga- 
tions to their depositors and creditors 
could be discharged in the new dollars. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to hold the gold clause 
enforceable, the debts owed by the} 
Government in the form of bonds, notes | 
and certificates, und the private con- | 
tracts of individuals and corporations, | 


gages and the like, would be payable 
dollar for dollar in the new currency. | 
For every $1,000 of debt, $1,000 ir the 


ceived 


+ 


|of gold by Great Britain is believed by | 


}——to $3.88 as of April 24. 


rayon hat materials, ammonium sulphate, | 
| 

A number of German products were re- | 
in larger amourt. They were! 
barbed wire, nails, pork products, sugar- 
beet seed, and potassium nitrate. 
Other Increase in Imports | 


More rayon hat materials entered from | 
Switzerland. Belgium shipped more am-| 
monium sulphate and barbed wire. The| 
Netherlands increased its shipments to! 
this country of ammonium sulphate, pig | 
iron and barbed wire. 

Canada exported to this country more 
lobsters, canned fish, ‘and canned toma- 
toes. More tin plate was imported from 
the United Kingdom. Norway expanded 
its shipments of sardines and canned 
fish. 

Both Brazil and British West Africa | 
increased their exports of cocoa beans. | 
Imports of sisal and henequen from Mex- | 
ico were slightly larger. 

While there is disagreement over the| 

| 


effect of exchange fluctuations on our! 


import trade and the extent to which| 
our own products are thereby supplanted 
by foreign goods, there is general recog- 
nition of the need for an international 
money standard by which fear can be 
taken out of world trade. 


Reciprocal Tariffs 
American manufacturers, who are en- 
gaged in export trade as well as in pro- 


| duction for the domestic market, should 


support a policy of 
iooking toward 
trade barriers 


reciprocal 
a general 
throughout 


tariffs 
lowering of 
the world, 


MONEY 


How Currencies Have 


Varied With Pound 


Off Gold Basis 





which had an average value during 1930) 





N COMMERCE 


International Money 
Medium as Means 
To Stabilize World 


Prices Suggested 


| said Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


John Dickinson, in an address before 
the National Foreign Trade Council at 
Pittsbtirgh, on Thursday evening. It is 
an exploded economic fallacy, he said, 
that any single nation can maintain its 
own prosperity by building a Chinese 
wall “around itself and become rich in- 
side that wall while the world outside is 
impoverished. 

The Department of Commerce sum- 
marized his address as follows: 

“The tremendous decline in foreign 
trade during the last four years, which 
has reduced the total foreign trade of 
the world to approximately one-third of 


‘its 1929 level, has gone hand in hand 


with a deéline in the internal trade and 


‘with a slowing up of the economic life 
\}| of all countries. 


“While foreign trade can not of itself 


| be expected tu produce prosperity with- 
| out the operation of other factors, it is 


to a great extent an index of prosperity 
and one of the factors on which pros- 
perity depends. When nations are pros- 


perous and using their economic re- 


| sources actively, there is bound to be a 


good deal of foreign trade;, when eco- 
nomic activity languishes, foreign trade 
also declines. 

Nature of Our Imports 

“The United States has a special in- 
terest in foreign trade because we do 
not produce and, therefore, have to im- 
port many of the articles and raw mate- 
rials which have become daily necessities 
of life, such 2s rubber, tin, sugar, coffee, 
tea, wood pulp and newsprint paper, 
silk, cocoa, bananas, and many chemical 
and mineral products, which it is impos 
sible to produce in this country at all or 
in sufficient quantities. 

“It is a peculiarity of the foreign 
trade of the United States that these 
essential imports come for the most part 
from countries like the British and 
Dutch colonies in the. East Indies and 
the South American countries to which 
the United States does not export any- 
thing like a sufficient quantity of its 


}own products to be able to pay for the 


annual imports. Our trade is a three- 
cornered trade and we must pay for our 
most important imports in part by ex- 
porting our goods to other countries 
than those from which we buy the most. 

“Among the most important of these 
countries which receive our exports are 
the countries of Europe, especially Great 
Britain, with which we ordinarily have 
a favorable balance of payments of be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $600,000,000 a 
year after taking into account the cur- 
rent invisible items, but leaving out of 
account long-term capital transactions. - 


Need of World Prosperity 

“Since we are thus in the position of 
buying principally from some countries 
and selling principally to others, the 
United States is peculiarly interested in 
the trade of the whole world rather 
than of any special portion of it and we, 
therefore, have a very vital selfish in- 
terest in general world prosperity. 

“A further reason for our interest in 
world prosperity arises from the nature 
of our principal exports. The principal 
exports of the United States are for the 
most part not necessary consumption 
goods, such as cheap textiles, foodstuffs, 
furniture, and so forth, although we exe 


of $0.494, went down to an average of; port a considerable quantity of these 


| $0.435 for that month, and fell rapidly! articles; 
| during 1932 to an average of $0.2073 for| of articles which are in greatest demand 


December, 1932. | 

Depreciation of the Japanese currency | 
was not due entirely to abandonment of | 
the gold standard, but was caused to a 
material extent by Japan’s difficulties 


| with China. The nation faced the neces- | 


sity of buying large amounts of war} 
materials and of financing military op-| 
erations, and this intensified the drop in| 


| 
yen values. Moreover, the-abandoniment | 


| 
some to have made the competition of | 
British goods with Japanese in the Ori- 
ent more severe, which also may have} 
been an influence toward a lower yen| 
value. 


France and Germany 
Contrasted with the tendency of cur-| 
rercies of those countries which left gold 


}is the relative stability of the currency 


of France, which remained definitely on 
ihe gold standard, and of Germany, which 
remained technically on gold. 

The French france, with a par of 
$0.0392, held at an average of $0.039229 
in December, 1931, and $0.039033 in De- 
cember, 1932, with little apparent effect 
of the widespread abandonment of gold. 
The German reichsmark, with a par of 
$0.2382, held at) $0.236912 in December, 
1931, and $0.237869 in December, 1952. 
With the support of gold, there was little | 
cause for these currencies to fluctuate. | 

In the case of Germany, however, there 
were other reasons than mere mainte-| 
nance of the gold standard for the sus-| 
tained currency value. Germany placed | 
in effect in July, 1931, restrictions on! 
foreign exchange that placed control of | 
such dealings in the government, and the 
par value was maintained largely be- 
cause a free flow of foreign exchange 
was not permitted. 

Foreign Currencies 

Sinee the beginning of 1935 foreign 
currencies have shown higher values as 
against the United States dollar. This, 
as has been said, is due to depreciation | 
of the dollar rather than to improvement 
in value of foreign currencies themselves. | 

The pound, for instance, rose from} 
$3.2787—the average for December, 1932 
The Canadian 
dollar rose from $0.866 to $0.8812 in the 
same period; the French france from! 
$0.39038 to $0.0436; the reichsmark from 


advanced to $3.75. This has been ascribed|to invalidate it by providing for pay-| sideration two possibilities, namely, that! new devaluated dollar would suffice for | $9 237869 to $0.2550; and the yen from 


As foreign meney declined it became | in part to a natural reaction from the; ment in dollars-of lesser gold content?’ the Supreme Court of the United States! payment. 


‘ 


$0.2073 to $0.2381, 


but our major exports consist 


when the industry of other countries is 
booming, since they consist of raw ma-_ 
terials, fuel, building materials, machin- 
ery, and those goods which depend indi- 
rectly on high industrial activity and 
which contribute to higher standards of 
living. 

“Our largest single item of export is 
raw cotton, which ordinarily accounts 
for about 15 per cent of our entire ex- 
port trade.- Our next largest export 
item is machinery, which ordinarily con- 
tributes an equal percentage of the total. 
Our third largest item is petroleum in 
its various forms, and another very 
large item consists of automobiles. All 
of these exports fall off very rapidly as 
the prosperity of other countries de- 
clines. They fall off very much more 
rapidly than exports of cheap consump- 
tion goods. 

Treaty Negotiations 

“For these reasons the United States 
has a very vital interest in whatever 
will work toward restoring the prosper- 
ity of other countries, including the 
lowering of obstructive trade barriers. 
The United States has a more direct in 
terest in having the tariff barriers of 
other countries lowered since we should 
be interested in giving a better balance 
to our export trade by increasing our 
exports of relatively low-priced con- 
sumption goods and since it is especially 
against such goods that many countries 
erect tariff barriers in the hope of stimu- 
lating home manufactures. 

“Great as is our interest in having 
the tariff barriers of other countries 
lowered, we cen not hope to accomplish 
this result without making appropriate 
contribution to it ourselves in the form 
ot reciprocal treaties, which would stim- 
ulateour own import trade by lowering 
the tariff barriers on the importation of 
certain commodities into this country. 
This is further necessary if we are ever 
to receive any return on any of the 
large investments made abroad during 
the last 10 years by American investors, 

“Great care must oe exercised in work. 
ing out the details of a reciprocal tariff 
policy and in determining the particular 


|; commodities which shall have the bene- 


fit of the policy in our trade with differ- 
ent countries. These details were under 
process of being worked out by the tech- < 
nical staffs of the Government depart- 
ments concerned.” 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Action by Senate 


. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 





On Legislation 
Affecting Banks 


Glass Bill in Committee 
But Two Plans Which 





‘Affect Closed Banks Are 


~ Farther Along 





a + 

While the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee is still working to perfect the 
Glass banking reform bill, two other bank- 
measures have been advanced in the 
Senate itself. The Bulkley bill desjgned 
to hasten payments to depositors in closed 
banks was passed April 28, and the 
Fletcher bill to facilitate the efforts of 7: 
n 
working out specific problems that have 
arisen in connection with rehabilitation of 
closed banks, was favorably reported from 

the Banking Committee April 27. 


Guarantee of Deposits 


President Roosevelt, in a conference 
with members of a subcommittee which 
has been considering the Glass banking 


bill, suggested that the guarantee of de-| 


posits be restricted\to cover 100 per cent 
of-deposits up to $10,000 but not all of 
deposits larger than that sum. He also 
recommended that branch banking be lim- 
ited to the county in which the parent 
bank is located. 

The subcommittee, led by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, sponsor of the bill, 
took these proposals under consideration, 
with a final decision to be reached by the 
full Committee on Banking and Currency. 
There has been considerable sentiment to 
permit national banks to have branches 
anywhere in their own States if the State 
laws pérmit State banks to have such 
branches. 

Members of the subcommittee expressed 
the belief that the legislation can be en- 
acted at the present session of Congress. 


Position of Hoarders 


The bank deposit guarantee plan came 
up incidentally April 28 in the Senate de- 
bate on currency expansion. Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said the Govern- 
meént should not require people to bring 
gold out of hoarding and place it in banks 
unless the Government is willing to do its 
part by making it safe for the deposits. He 
said it would be unconstitutional to make 
such an order mandatory unless the de- 
posits are guaranteed. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, stated 
that he believes neither the Executive nor 
the Congress have any right to require any 
citizen to deposit any kind of money, gold 
or otherwise, anywhere whether the place 
of deposit is safe or not, the question of 
safety not being the question at all. He 
added, however, that it is unthinkable that 
any, law should be passed for a guaranty 
of deposits at this time, when many banks 
are closed, unless there is at the same time 
Some assurance of supervision and con- 
trol of the methods of business in the 
banks. 


The Bulkley bill (S. 1415) passed by the 
sections 5200 and 
5202 of the Revised Statutes, would remove 
certain limitations on national banks, with 
a view to facilitating orderly liquidation of 
unlicensed banks ‘and organization of new 
amend section 5200 and 5202 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, would remove certain lim- 
itations on national banks, with a view 
to facilitating orderly liquidation of un- 
licensed banks and organization of new 
The law which it is pro- 

prohibits advancement 
of funds to unlicensed banks by a national 
banking association ig excess of 10 per 
cent of the association’s capital and un- 


Senate would amend 


national banks. 
posed to modify 


impaired surplus. 
The other bill reported, 


tain difficulties 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


if 


the Fletcher 
bill. (S. 1425), is intended to eliminate cer- 
the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has met and would per- 


mit issuance of two classes of preferred 


stock by reorganized banks, permit pay- 
ment of dividends on preferred stock even 
though the common stock is impaired, and 
would permit nominees of the Reconstruc- 
“as 


tien Finance Corporation to serve 
such” as directors of any national bank. 


Purposes Explained 


Secretary Woodin explained 


the pur- 


poses of the Buikley bill, introduced by 
Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, in a let- 
ter- dated April 24, to Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, chairman of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Banking and Currency 


as follows: 


“Under the provisions of this bill, ad- 
ditional exceptions to sections 5200 and 
5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States would permit national-banking as- 


sociations to make loans, without 


any 


limitations as to the amount of such loans 
based on capital and surplus and subject 
to the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to any National or State bank, 
or to any receiver, conservator, or other 


agent in charge of such banks. 
Plan of Procedure 


“In the reorganization of an unlicensed 
banking association, the general plan of 
procedure favored by the Treasury De- 
partment contemplates liquidation of the 
assets of the bank over a period suffi- 


ciently extended to permit 
liquidation. 
provides for a 


an orderly 
In many instances the plan 
new banking association 


which, together with the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, advances funds to 


the unlicensed bank for the purpose of 


enabling it to distribute to its creditors 
& prompt and maximum initial dividend. 


“This procedure enables the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation and the 


orderly liquidation of the assets of 


been advanced, and avoids the 


supported liquidation. 


“An advancement of funds by the new 
bank to the unlicensed bank would na- 
turally take the form of a loan secured 
by a pledge of assets of the unlicensed ' 
sections 5200 and 
5202, United States Revised Statutes, pro- 
hibit such loans as those referred to herein 
by a national banking association in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of such association’s 


bank. Unforunately, 


capital and surplus unimpaired. 


“The proposed plan would eliminate this 
iction and facilitate the orderly liqui- 
dation of unlicensed banks and the or- 
garfization of new national banks to al- 
leviate conditions which have become criti- 
cal in many sections of the country. Pos- | 
sible abuses of the privileges afforded un- 
der: the proposed bill are avoided by the 
requirement of the express approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of any loans 


res’ 


mate under its provisions. 


“The Treasury therefore considers the 
bill. to be meriotrious and recommends its | 


immediate enactment. 
. Correction of Difficulties 


The Fletcher bill was recommended by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Jesse H. Jones, Director of the Corpora- 
tion; in a leter dated April 17, addressed 


to Chairman Fletcher said that 





new 
bank to reimburse themselves through an 
the 
unlicensed bank against which funds have 
unfor- 
tunate consequences of a forced and un- 
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Entry for Aged Parents 


(THE House April 28 passed the bill 
(H. R. 5240) creating the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation providing 
emergency relief from home mort- 
gage indebtedness, to refinance home 
mortgages and to extend relief to the 
owners of homes occupied by them, 
when they are unable to amortize 
their debt elsewhere.’ The bill was 
taken up April 27. Excerpts from the 
debate follow: ; 
Excerpts from the debate of April 
27 follow: 


Mr. STEAGALL, (Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
bill is to supply to urban home owners 
similar emergency relief to that which 
we are undertaking to provide for 
farmers who find themselves in danger 
of losing their homes. 

This bill sustains very much the same 
relation to the home-loan bank system 
that the emergency farm relief legisla- 
tion, to which I have referred, sustains 
to the farm credit system afforded un- 
der ‘the Federal Farm Loan Act. The 
Home Loan Bank Board is: authorized 
under the provisions of this bill to es- 
tablish an emergency home owners’ re- 
lief association, a corporation to be 
known as “Emergency Mortgage Cor- 
poration.” 

Mr. PARSONS (Dem.), of Golconda, 
Ill. The farm mortgage bill provided 
for a loan of 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value and 20 per cent of the 
insurable value of the buildings thereon. 
Why should discrimination be made 
against farm lands and only loans to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the value 
of farm lands made, while 80 per cent 
of the value of city property is allowed 
to be loaned? 


| Fluctuating Valuation | 


Mr. STEAGALL. There are many 
difficulties in attempting to make the 
two methods parallel. In dealing with 
the farm-mortgage situation we had to 
take care of loans and mortgages that 
had been brought about under the op- 
eration of the Federal land banks and 
of the joint-stock land banks and other 
loaning agencies in the country. The 
problem was entirely different from the 
one that confronts us with reference to 
homes. 

Mr. PARSONS.. I have no objection 
to. the 80 per cent valuation. It all 
depends upon what standard they use. 
If you are going to use the 1928 or 1929 
standard of value, of course, it is still 
going to be inflated to a certain extent; 
but if you are going back to pre-war 
value, I doubt if you can assist any 
mortgagor, whether he be in the city or 
in the country, unless the debt is very 
materially scaled down by the mort- 
gagee. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The values would 
be based upon contemporaneous ap- 
praisals. This, of course, explains in 
part the liberality of the act with re- 
spect to valuation. It is recognized 
that values are far below normal. Un- 
der this bill loans may be made to 80 
per cent. 


Interest Guaranteed 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Rep.), of Edger- 
ton, Wis. The language of this bill pro- 
vides the bonds shall be guaranteed as 
to interest only. I think the gentle- 
man stated that the bonds are to be 
guaranteed. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did not intend 
to make that statement. Of course, it 
is only the interest on the bonds that 
is guaranteed. -Back of these bonds is 
the initial capital of $200,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the Government, together 
with the securities supporting the mort- 
gages and loans and safeguarded by 
other provisions of the bill and by com- 
petent management. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK (Dem.), of 
Tarrytown N. Y. Where the mortgage 
is due and the mortgagee refuses to 
renew, can the owner of the building 
make application to the Government 
to renew that mortgage? Will the 
mortgagee have to accept the bonds or 
can he get cash? 

Mr. STEAGALL. He cannot get 
cash. The plan provides for the ex- 
change of bonds of the corporation 
for mortgages. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Then if a man 
refuses to accept the Government 
bonds at 4 per cent, the owner of the 
property cannot get any relief? 

Mr. STEAGALL. We cannot relieve 
every situation, but we hope that in a 
great many instances we shall be able 
to exchange these bonds the interest 
upon which is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment and protected by capital set- 
up and other safeguards in a way to 
afford a large measure of relief. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. It will not re- 
lieve the situation of the ordinary citi- 
zen who has a mortgage of $5,000 or 
$10,000 and the mortgagee wants to get 
his cash and will not accept these 
bonds. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Of course, there 
are two points of view about that. I 
have on my desk right now a telegram 
from a man who is known in this 
House, whose judgment is highly re- 
spected in this House, who takes just 
the contrary view and insists that the 
interest rate required is too high, that 






Of Immigrants Proposed 


The House on April 26 passed a bill (H. 
3519) to exempt from the immigration 


quota restrictions parents, 60 years or over, 


of 


American citizens 


Under present law, fathers and mothers 


of American citizens are granted prefer- 
ences within the quotas of their countries, | 
but as many of the quotas accorded for- 
eign countries are small the preference is 
of no benefit to many parents abroad. 


amendment proposed would straighten out 
Gifficulties the Corporation has met in 
working out the combination of the emer- 
gency banking legislation and the Na- 
tional Banking Act, concerning the issu- 


ance of more than one class of preferred | 
stock by the banks, as of instance, first | 


and second preferred stock; also concern- 
ing the payment of dividends on such 
stock despite impairment of any stock 
that is subordinate to the preferred stock; 
also concerning the replacement of direc- 
tors by 
when they 


are entitled to take control 


the | of a bank. 


the holders of preferred stock | 
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/ILL HOME OWNERS BILL GIVE DESIRED RELIEF? 


House Debate on Mortgage Plan Shows Opposite Opinions; Legislation Declared ,by Some to Be Impractical; Others Foresee 


Widespread Relief for Debt-ridden Public 


everybody who has mortgages would 
gladly exchange them for bonds. 

Mr. DOWELL (Rep.), of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Is there any provision in the 
bill whereby the person purchasing his 
home under contract can secure a loan? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. The bill covers 
all prior liens, contracts of sale, and 
as far as we knew how to draw the bill, 
it is designed to meet just such situa- 
tions as that pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. Not only that, we au- 
thorized advances in cash for the pur- 
pose of taking care of taxes, assess- 
ments, and other charges, including in- 
surance. 

Mr. DONDERO (Rep.), of Royal Oak, 
Mich. If the mortgagee refuses to take 
the bonds provided for in this bill, is 
there any relief for the mortgagor who 
must receive aid or have his mortgage 
foreclosed ? 


Mr. STEAGALL. It requires an 
agreement at that point. 
Mr. CELLER (Dem.), of Brooklyn. 


N. Y. Why does the bill provide for 
a guaranty of interest on bonds and 
does not guarantee the principal? Does 
the gentleman believe that the public 
will invest in these bonds without a 
guaranty of the principal? 


Mr. STEAGALL. It is felt that with 
the capital of $200,000,000 and the se- 
curity supporting the mortgages the 
bonds will be found attractive. 

The gentleman must remember that 
recently the Treasury of the United 
States on short-term loans had to pay 
over 4 per cent to get the money to 
carry out its program. It would be a 
serious thing to have the Treasury un- 
dertake to guarantee principal and 
interest on bonds covering the enor- 
mous home-mortgage indebtedness of 
the country, amounting to over $20,- 
000,000,000. There is an end to what 
can be prudently done in having the 
Treasury assume the burdens involved 
in such a stupendous program. 

Mr. LUCE (Rep.), of Waltham, Mass. 
Last year we passed the home loan 
bank bill. There is throughout the 
country wide dissatisfaction with the 
operation of that bill, and many Mem- 
bers of Congress are disposed to 
criticize. 


Discontent Predicted 


I fear Members will equally be dis- 
posed to criticize the operation of this 
new law, for they will find the same 
discontent over its operation, and in 
anticipation of their need for informa- 
tion on the subject, in order that this 
bill may better stand the shafts of 
criticism that will be thrown at it 
throughout the land, I wish to make 
clear to you the nature of the bill we 
passed nine months ago and why we 
are passing this bill. 

Unfortunately, after last year’s bill 
was enacted the public gained the im- 
pression from the press that any man 
might go to some agency of the Gov- 
ernment and borrow on real estate 
whatever money he might need. 

So I am trying to get over the fact 
that we never have meant, and we do 
not now mean, to embark the Gov- 
ernment in the lending of money to 
individuals save for emergency need, 
and then only where there is no other 
opportunity to get the money. 

When this bill goes through, pre- 
cisely the same thing is going to take 
place, if you encourage the distressed 
and unfortunate people who have not 
enough security, in the idea that they 
are going to be able to save their 
homes. We cannot save the unfor- 
tunate man whose property has so de- 
preciated that it is already mortgaged 
in excess of 80 per cent of its value. 
He is the man whom nobody can save 
in this emergency by any method of 
this sort. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Dem.), of Corsicana, 
Tex. Can the gentleman inform us how 
an individual who cannot secure a loan 
through a cooperative association, could 
get relief under the bill? In a great 
many of the smaller towns in districts 
like mine and others throughout the 
country there are people who are losing 
their homes and there are no build- 
ing and loan associations in the vicin- 
ity, and they cannot secure a loan. I 
want to know what relief that class of 
people will have. 

There are in this country 3,072 coun- 
ties. There are 1,566, almost exactly 
half, that have no building and loan 
associations, no mutual savings bank, 
and no insurance company, and there- 
fore cannot benefit by the provisions 
of last year’s law. It has now been con- 
ceived that it will be a social advantage. 
a blessing to the people of the land, if 
we try to encourage the creation of 
thrift institutions in that half of the 
coufities of the United States where 
they do not now exist. For that pur- 
pose the latter part of this bill provides 
an appropriation by the exenditure of 
which the Home Loan Bank system 
may encourage and stimulate the crea- 
tion of thrift associations and may 
foster them in the 1,500 or so counties 
that now do not have them. 

Mr. HEALEY (‘(Dem.), of Somerville, 
Mass. Will the gentleman briefly ex- 
plain the manner in which an individ- 
ual whose home is in danger of fore- 





What Home Owners Can Expect From Bil 
Passed by House to Provide Debt Relief 


closure may initiate the procedure: pro- 


vided under this bill for his relief? 
Mr. LUCE. He goes to the home- 
loan bank and explains his situation. 
Thereupon they offer to take over the 
mortgage and pay for it in bonds— 


bonds guaranteed as to interest but not - 


as to principal. 

So far the progress is very easy and 
simple. The hitch comes when the 
mortgagee is confronted with an offer 
of the bonds. Now, we cannot tell 
whether the mortgagee will accept these 
bonds or not. We do not know. We 
think in most cases he will. 

Mr. BACON (Rep.), of Westbury, N. 
Y. What happens in the case a small 
home has a small first mortgage and a 
second mortgage in addition to the first 
mortgage? Has provision been made 
to permit a home owner under such 
circumstances to make application for 
a loan where the two mortgages dé not 
exceed the appraised value of the 
home? 

Mr. LUCE, I had so understood. It is 
my understanding that when the total 
of the mortgages comes within the 
limit they can be handled under this 
law. 

Mr. STUDLEY (Dem.), of Flushing, 
N. Y. Did the committee give con- 
sideration to the situation that con- 
fronts the home owner in the metro- 
politan area of New York, and I pre- 
sume the same thing is true in Boston, 
where the land is of great value and 
$10,000 will- not satisfy the mortgage, 
and therefore this bill will bring no re- 
lief to such persons? 


Direct Aid to People 


Mr. LUCE. It will not. I cannot 
speak for the whole committee as to 
their views, but my own view is that 
we ought to have followed the home- 
loan bank bill of last year. 

Mr. MOTT (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. 
I was very much interested in the gen- 
tleman’s statement that the people 
should be warned that they must not 
expect either too direct or too speedy 
action in this regard. I think the gen- 
tleman is correct, and I would ask him 
if it is not his opinion that not only 
the title of the bill itself, but the mes- 
sage of the President in regard to it, 
and the newspaper comments that have 
gone out to the country about it are all 
calculated to raise in the people the 
hope that they will get both direct ac- 
tion from the Government by way of 
direct loans and also speedy loans. 

Mr. LUCE. It is a big problem, this, 
of how far you are justified in cheering 
up the people. I will not answer the 
question. I cannot answer it. 

Mr. MOTT. I am asking now, in 
view of your statement that a damper 
should be put on the people, if it is not 
a fact that heretofore their hopes have 
been too optimistically aroused both by 
the title of the bill itself and the Presi- 
dent’s message in regard to it. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. 

M, DONDERO. Is there anything 
in the bill which would permit the sale 
of the bonds for cash, so that some 
cash would be available to pay the 
mortgage? In other words, if the mort- 
gagee threatens to foreclose— 

Mr. LUCE. If the bank has taken 
over the mortgage and given bonds for 
them, it is expected that will meet 
whatever the mortgagor can require. 

Mr. DONDERO. Suppose the ntort- 
gagee, in view of the fact that the prin- 
cipal is not guaranteed by the United 
States, refuses to accept the bonds and 
continues the foreclosure against the 
mortgagor. Does not that defeat the 
purpose of the bill in giving relief? 

Mr. LUCE: To what extent that will 
be possible I do not know, but I be- 
lieve that nearly all the mortgagors of 
homes will be able to get relief under 
this bill. 


Payment of Taxes 


Mr. ADAMS (Dem.), of Wilmington, 
Del. Is there any provision made for 
payment of back taxes? 

Mr. LUCE. There is a direct loan 
for that purpose to the mortgagor. 

(Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH (Dem.), of 
Denton, Md., addressed the Committee. 
His remarks were withheld for revi- 
sion.) 

Mr. COCHRAN (Dem.), of St. Louis, 
Mo. The gentleman said the corpora- 
tion was authorized to issue $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds. Does the gen- 
tleman feel it is an absolute necessity 
to form additional savings and loan 
associations? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. If a county 
has no organization whatever to loan 
money, the gentleman knows, probably 
as well as or better than I, that it is 
almost impossible to get money from 
a bank at this time. It was on this 
theory that these associations were au- 
thorized to be set up. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. My 
question is prompted by the fact that 
Congress has passed laws appropriat- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the purpose of being loaned to indi- 
vidual farmers for seed and crop pro- 
duction and for feed for cattle, and 
so forth. Under such laws regional 
offices have been opened throughout 
the country. There is one in my city. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


per anhum and maturing in_not exceeding 
18 years, the interest on which is guaran- 
teed by the United States. 

“It authorizes this corporation to ex- 
change its bonds for mortgages on homes 
and to pay in cash in connection with such 
exchange taxes, assessments, and other 
incidentals, provided the total advance 
shall not exceed 80 per cent of the value 
of the home, and the corporation is then 
to carry or refinance the home owner’s 
indebtedness at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum on the unpaid balance, to be 
amortized and paid off over a period of 
not exceeding 15 years. 

“This will require the home owner to 
pay about $8 per month per $1,000 of in- 
debtedness, but provision is made for the 
corporation to extend the payment in case 
the necessity of the home owner requires 
extension. 


“Loans in cash may be made to home 


ments, and necessary repairs, provided the @Ssociations, provided the local public have 


home is otherwise unincumbered. The bill 
does not provide cash to take up mort- 
gages or make new loans. 


“The homes eligible under the bill are 
those not exceding $15,000 in value, and 
no loan may be made over $10,000, and 
such homes must be used by the owner as 
his home or held as his homestead. 


“The bill also provides for the Board to 
charter Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions in communities now insufficiently 
served by any institution or other lender 
on homes, so that provision may be made 
for the financing of homes in more than 
1,500 counties in the United States now 
having no such facilities. 

“These associations are intended as per- 
manent associations to promote the thrift 
of the people locally to finance their own 
homes and the homes of their neighbbrs. 
To enable the Board to promote and de- 


owners for the payment of taxes, assess- | velop these associations in areas not now 


All the farmer has to do to get a loan 
is to fill out the proper application 
blanks and file them with the regional 
office. He then gets money for seed 
and plants the seed. 

Why cannot this corporation carry 
on in the same way, by opening up re- 
gional offices, and where they find peo- 
ple who come within the terms of this 
act, who fill out the proper applica- 
tion blanks and submit the proper af- 
fidavits showing they are unable to get 
a loan elsewhere take over their mort- 
gages? 

Why not clarify and simplify the 
matter by taking out all the red tape 
and all the delay and make the loans 
to people entitled to them after due 
inspection and examination of the facts 
of the individual case? 


Simplification Is Urged 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The only 
answer I can make is that what the 
gentleman speaks of does not come 
within the scope of this legislation. It 
is not intended to cover every case. It 
is intended to cover cases as far as-in- 
dividual mortgagors are concerned 
where there is a state of mind on the 
part of mortgagor and mortgagee which 
would permit the refinancing; that is 
all; that is the scope of the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In other 
words, then only the owners the gen- 
tlemen referred to a minute ago can 
get reiief, the case of a mortgagee own- 
ing a $10,000 mortgage willing to take 
$7,000 or $7,500 in bonds rather than go 
through foreclosure proceedings. Only 
mortgagees in that class of cases are 
covered by this iegislation. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is cor- 
rect; yes. t 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. And the 
individual having a $3,000 or $4,500 
mortgage against his property wishing 
to refinance it gets no relief at all? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. If the gen- 
tleman has read the bill he knows such 
an individual cannot get relief under 
this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it go- 
ing to be another fraud like the one we 
enacted at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. This is not 
a fraud. The bill has been thoroughly 
explained, has been correctly explained. 
Had the gentleman listened to the gen- 
eral debate, he would now understand 
the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Are we, 
then, going to be honest and tell the 
people that this bill is not a set-up 
through which the Government will 
take over their mortgages? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Not at all. 
Only people coming within the purview 
of the bill get relief under it. If a 
person does not come within the terms 
of the bill, his case will be no different 
than had this legislation not been 
passed. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It de- 
pends upon whether or not the man 
who holds the mortgage will accept 
bonds. Insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, cannot accept the 
bonds under the State laws. 


| Arousing False Hopes | 


Mr. BRUNNER (Dem.), of Rock- 
away Park, N. Y. Of course, if the 
mortgagee does not want to do any re- 
financing he cannot be compelled to 
do it. 

Mr. McGUGEN (Rep.), of Coffey- 
ville, Kans. Mr. Chairman, in all fair- 
ness, it does seem to me that this leg- 
islation which we are about to consider 
today is in the first instance only 
another piece of legislation that is go- 
ing to dash the hopes and aspirations 
of millions of people on the rocks. 

What security is back of these bonds? 
Collateral taken up on distressed-mort- 
gage property. I do not believe that the 
bonds can ever be sold. Why should 
any citizen, in his right mind, buy 
bonds at 4 per cent on which the Gov- 
erment guarantees the interest only 
when he can go into the open market 
and buy Government bonds paying 4% 
per cent, on which the Government 
guarantees both interest and principal. 
I hope it does not turn out that way, 
but my common sense tells me that this 
bill is going to be another case of lead- 
ing the people to false hopes. 

Any plan where all that is guaranteed 
is payment of the interest and not re- 
payment of the principal has some- 
thing basically wrong about it, and that 
wrong consists in the fact that it is 
questionable whether it is a good se- 
curity. If the proposed board sells this 
$2,000,000,000 worth of bonds, they will 
be sold only because innocent American 
people buy them believing that the 
Government is standing back of them, 
interest and principal. I say now to 
the people of the United States that if 
any living soul buys one of these bonds 
he must buy it knowing that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not 
back of it, and that the Government 
guarantees nothing but the interest. I 
hope the people will realize that. Merely 
printing it on the bond is not going to 
be enough to save the people from be- 
ing deceived. 

Mr. McCLINTIC (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla. I want to know if there is any 





an individual to obtain a loan, when 
there is not an association located in 
his immediate community. 

Mr. REILLY (Dem.), of Fond du 
Lac, Wisc. The bill provides the same 
as the Farm Loan Act, where the 
mortgagor can negotiate with the 
mortgagee, and if he can provide for 
an exchange of Government bonds for 
his mortgagee, and get it all below 80 
per cent, he can go and get the mort- 
gage direct from the Government and 
amortize it. 


| Second Mortgages Affected | 


Mr. JENKINS (Rep.), of Ironton, 
Ohio. Is it not possible for the man to 
Have a segond mortgage and then re- 
finance his first mortgage and in that 
way get the benefit of this bill? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chair- 
man, subsection (d), page 5, was writ- 
ten for the express purpose of) taking 
care of liens of all kinds, whether it 
be second mortgages, judgments 
mechanics’ liens, liens for labor, of any 
other kind. "The language is sufficiently 
broad to cover second mortgages. 

Mr. HEALEY. Is it not true that the 
second mortgagee could defeat the pur- 
pose of the whole bill by refusing to 
agree to a plan that the first mort- 
gage be refinanced? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
those questions could arise. 

Mr. BACON. What would happen? 
Suppose the owner of the second mort- 
gage wanted to foreclose and insisted 
on foreclosure? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The only 
way he could foreclose would be sub- 
ject to the first mortgage. 

Mr. BACON. Of course, that is true, 
and at the same time if the holder of 
the first mortgage is willing to let his 
mortgage stand. But-under the terms 
of the bill the holder of the second 
mortgage could not foreclose. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. He could 
foreclose subject to the first mortgage: 

Mr. STEAGALL. The language 
“home mortgage” is intended to define 
what is meant by the security which 
the Corporation possesses at the end 
of the transaction by which it takes up 
through the exchange of bonds all liens 
outstanding. That is the meaning of 
that language. 


Bonds Must Be Secured 


Mr. CELLER (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. It has been stated by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. McGugin], and 
properly so, that this bill is doomed to 
failure unless you can dispose of these 
bonds. No man is going to exchange 
his mortgage for these bonds unless 
these bonds are properly secured and 
can therefore be sold. All you do in 
this bill is to provide a Government 
guaranty of interest. You provide no 
Government guaranty of principal. The 
return is but 4 per cent. I defy any- 
one to tell me where you are going to 
find a market for these bonds under 
present-day conditions. 

You re giving the people of this 
country by this provision and the fail- 
ure to provide for a guaranty of the 
principal, nothing but a gold brick. 
With all due deference to the chairman 
of the committee and his colleagues, I 
say that they are living in a fool’s 
paradise if they think that the people 
of New York and the people in all the 
money centers will come forward and 
buy these bonds. 

Mr. LOZIER (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Mo. I speak deliberately and seriously 
when I say that this bill does not meet 
the expectations and demands of the 
American people. It does not offer the 
home owners the type and degree of re- 
lief to which they are entitled. Even 
if sympathetically administered its op- 
eration will be disappointing to the 
home owners for whose relief it is sup- 
posed to be enacted. 


| Relief for Home-owner 


In essence it is more a bill for the aid 
and relief of the owners of mortgages 
on homes than for the relief of home 
owners. It does not give the home 
owner direct access to the relief agen- 
cies it creates; and only by indirect ac- 
tion and by long, tedious processes can 
the individual home owner approach 
the throne of grace and crave the help 
this measure is supposed to afford. Any 
home owner relief act Congress may 
pass will be disapopinting and wholly 
inadequate unless it makes provision 
for the individual home owner to deal 
directly with the home owners’ loan 
corporation, the agency created by this 
act, without the intervention of build- 
ing and loan associations and other 
loan organizations. [Applause.] 

If you pass this bill without amend- 
ment, without a clearcut provision for 
direct loans to the individual home 
owner, without prescribing a formula 
by which the humblest home owner in 
the land can appeal directly to the 
home owners’ loan corporation for re- 
lief, then the myriad thousands whose 
homes are about to be sold on the block 
at sacrificial prices will justly con- 
demn Congress for having sold them 


Yes; all 


alternative in the bill which will allow another legislative gold brick. 


, Served an appropriation of $250,000 i 
| thorized. 


“To encourage the people to save their | 


* a Improvements Proposéd 
In Two Northwest Rivers 


own funds for their own use in these as-| 


sociations, provision is made for the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury to subscribe not ex- 


Portland, Oreg.—The Governors 





three States have jointly asked President 















































Federal Grants 
For Emergency 


- Needs Reviewed 


‘Total Advances by R. F. C. 
‘Vo Various Agencies Over 
14-month Period Reach 
2,260 Million Dollars 


Cash advances to a total of $2,260,021,- 
958.92 had been made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation up to the close 
| of business April 22, the Corporation states 
in a review of its transactions as of May 1. 


Repayments amounting to $464,753,681.59 
|had been received. The statement lists 
the cash advances as follows: 

By the Secretary of Agriculture to farm- 
|ers for crop loans in 1932 from funds 
furnished him by the R. F. C., $64,204,- 
| 503.06. 

By the Secretary of Agriculture for crop 

loans in 1933, $42,232,030. 

| By the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion: 

| To the Secretary of the Treasury under 
| Section 2 of the R. F. C. Act for purchase 
|of Home Loan Bank stock, $31,820,000. 

To the following classes of borrowers 
| under Section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act: 

Banks and trust cos....... $1,039,269,599.57 

Railroads +.  335,809,572.48 

Mortgage loan cos. 129,188,084.56 


Bidg. and loan assns. +  104,788,810.26 
Insurance COS. ........esee0. 85,497,312.31 


















Federal land banks ........ 19,800,000.00 

Livestock credit corpns. ... 11,939,530.78 
Federal intermediate credit 

| DOES Wanovevetsteosbaweces 9,250,000.00 

|}| Joint stock land banks .... 6,036,056.18 

| Agricultural credit corpns.. 3,988 ,882.62 

\f| Credit unions ..........000. 449,653.00 


MOOR decccatesevesnaken $1,746,017,701.76 

To aid in organization or reorganization 
of banks and trust companies through 
purchase of preferred stock, $13,082,500. 
| To aid in organization or reorganization 
|of banks and trust companies through 
{loans secured by preferred stock, $250,000. 
| To 41 States and 2 territories for relief 
purposes, $232,527,743.51. 
| To aid in financing self-liquidating con- 
| struction projects tnat will provide em- 
| ployment, $23,000,000. 
| To finance the carrying and orderly 
\1| marketing of agricultural commodities and 
livestock produced in the United States, 
| (under Section 201 (d) of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932) $3,- 
| 001,475.59. 
| By regional agriculiural credit corpora- 
tions created and financed by the R. F. C. 
under Section 201 (e) of the Emergency 
| Relief and Construction Act of 1932, $103,- 
886,000. 
| Repayments of Loans 
| Repayments were as follows: 

By farmers on i932 crop loans, $20,116,- 

875.23. 
| By farmers on 1933 crop loans, $3,147.70. 
| By, borrowers under Section 5 of the 
|R. F.C. Act: 


| IE << en adpeneaed eocvcees $356,328,253.69 
i? EE “<sssnep ena seach cate 20,278,173.93 
Building and loan associa- 








| 
| 
| 
| rere ry ee 18,475,277.02 
| Mortgage loan companies.... 15,759,068.25 
Insurance companies ....... 12,049,171.98 
Federal intermediate credit 
| EE 4 ch da puen se ebaeaiaane 9,250,000.00 
|}| Livestock credit corporations  7,103,235.98 
| Agricultural credit corpora- 
}| _ tion + 1,764,738.17 
| Joint stock land banks. 108,122.69 
{| Credit unions .......... 14,078.00 
| WR ichisacs xaavesandcael $441,130,119.71 
| 


By borrowers under section 201 (d), 
$505,021.03. 

| By borrowers from regional agricultural 
credit corporations, $2,998,517.92. 

Exclusive of advances to the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and the Treasury, required 
to be made under section 2 of the Recon- 
|}| struction Finance Corporation Act, the 
|}, Corporation had authorized loans and 
| other advances of funds totaling $2,691,- 
910,424.81 since the date of its organiza- 

tion, Feb. 2, 1932. Of this, $176,428,670.55 
had been withdrawn or cancelled and 
$423,874,066.16 had not been disbursed. 

Loans authorized to banks aggregated 
$1,290,755,221.35, of which $155,061,081.33 
| had been cancelled or withdrawn and $96,- 
424,540.45 had not been disbursed. $1,039,- 
269,599.57 was disbursed to banks, of which 
$356,328,253.69 or 34 per cent had been 
repaid. 
| Advances For Relief 
| Advances to 41 States and two Terri- 
tories for relief purposes authorized up to 

April 22 totaled $268,121,654.22, of which 

$232,527,748.51 had been disbursed by the 
| Corporation. The maximum amount the 
| Corporation is authorized, by the Emer- 
||| gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
to advance for relief purposes is $300,- 
000,000. Before this fund is exhausted it 
\}| is expected that further Federal relief will 

| be provided through legislation now being 
| enacted, and which will provide $500,000,- 
| 000, to be furnished by the Reconstruction 
| Finance Corporation and administered by 
a Federal Relief Administrator. 

Agreements had been made to advance 
| $198,623,788.60 to aid in financing the con- 
struction of 109 seli-liquidating projects 
to provide employment, as of April 22, of 
which $862,784.37 had been cancelled or 
withdrawn. Since April 22 agreements 
have been made to advance $3,084,811.62 
| to finance four additional projects. 

The operations of the Corporation had 
been carried on with $1,790,000,000 in cash 
furnished by the Treasury through pur- 
chase of capital stock of $500,000,000 and 
$1,290,090,000 of the Corporation’s 3% per- 
cent notes. The Corporation had paid 
the Treasury $7,608,904.11 in interest, and 
an additional $15,752,397 had accrued but 
was not due on April 22. This, with fur- 
ther.accruals, is to be paid to the Treasury 
on May 1. 


|Popularizing Note Issue 
By. the Federal Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

|May 3. All of this borrowing is new 
money. The bills will be sold on a dis- 
;}count basis to the highest bidders, and 
tenders will be accepted by Federal reserve 
banks up to 2 p. m., eastern standard 


of 


ceeding $100,000 of preferred stock in such | Roosevelt to include in his program for time, on May 1. 


actually put in cash as much money as| 


| 


the Secretary of the Treasury subscribed,| Columbia and Snake Rivers. 


and an appropriation of $100,000,000 is | 
authorized to enable the Secretary of the! tqaho: Governor Martin, of Washington, | 
Treasury to take this stock. This provision| ang Governor Meier, of Oregon, an- 
is intended to raise from private savers | nounced the sending of a message to the 
and from possible borrowings from the) president urging navigation work on the 
Federal home-loan bank and from the rivers at dn estimated cost of $14,500,000. 


money subscribed by the Secretary of the | _____ 


Treacury Si ieee ohn 0 te. Mon providing that interest on unpaid balances 
ho for each dollar put up by the United | 

awef 3g ‘ P iad | of a home-owner’s. obligation shall be at 
he | the rate of “not exceeding” 5 per cent in- 


States.” 


Only four votes were cast against t 


bill when it came to a vote April 28, with | Stead of “at the rate of” 5 per cent. 


383 members of the House voting in favor 


of it. 


the equity value. 





agricultural relief improvements in the 


At a conference here, Governor Ross, of 


The proposed appropriation of $250,000 
to enable the Board to promote and de- | 

An amendment was adopted, on motion | velop local Ahrift organizations was re- | 
of Representative Wolcott (Rep.), of Port | duced by another amendment to $100,000. 
Huron, Wis., to empower the Corporation | 
to buy outright the equity in a home- | the bonds should be issued as “instrumen- 
owner’s property at a price not to éxceed | talities of the United States and shall so 
| state on the face thereof,” and this pro- 
The House also adopted an amendment | vision was stricken. 


Opposition developed to a provision that 


The new borrowir> pushes the public 
debt up to about $21,773,000,000. The debt 
| has increased by $3,177,000,000 during the 
last year and by about $838,719,000 since 
the new administration took office. 


Housemaids Are Wanted 
But Supply Appears Small 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| tion centers in this country, the other two 
| being the tric-city (St. Paul, Minneapolis 
| and Duluth) experiment in Minnesota, and 
|the Pennsylvania Employment Commis- 
sion laboratory in Philadelphia. 

The Public Employment Center is also 
| the Rochester unit of the New York State 
|Employment Service. Its enlarged and 
unlimited service, in modern quarters, is 
| made possible by the financial support of 
the State, several foundations, and the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~ 


Union Labor and Business Men I; 
For Principle to Reduce Hours 


Administration Policy 


gency Legislation 
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Endorsed as Emer- 


House Committee on Labor 


(Continued f 


present provisions of the bill for a 30-hour 
week are too rigid and that greater flex- 


ibility should be provided to allow a longer ! 


work week. 

He stated that the companies he repre- | 
sents sympathize with the general purpose 
of the bill, but feel that the hours of 


hours a week rather than 30. 

He said that certain industries would 
not hav® a large enough supply of skilled 
labor if the 30-hour week were put into 
effect. Other factors enter into produc- 
tion, he said, which make it necessary for 


some industries to operate longer hours | 
than would be permitted under the Black | 


bill. 


Mr. Crockett stated that the proposals | 


qypade by Miss Perkins are viewed with 


considerable apprehension by the manu- | 
He also said that | 


facturers he represents. 
competition from industries which operate 


solely within State boundaries might be | 


disastrous in some States for industries 
doing an interstate business and which 
would have to adopt the 30-hour week. 


Reduction of Wages 


As Effect of 30-Hour Week 


T. W. Kennedy, president of the Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., testified that 


at Hearing Before | 


rom Page 3.) 


necessary to operate the blast furnaces 24 | 
hours a day and that 95 per cent of the} 
labor is skilled. These conditions, he said, | 
would make it difficult for producers to| 


;as there woujd be a shortage of skilled 
labor. \ 

He stated that foreign producers ship- 
ping their products to this country must be | 
placed on the same production basis as 
American producers or they would be able 
to drive the American producers out of 
business. 

Asked by one of the committee members 


30-hour week, Mr. Kennedy said that if) 
the whole iron industry were placed under 
similar restrictions it would be possible 
to continue operation, but wages would 
have to be reduced to an extremely low | 
| level. 
George H. Hull, New York City, brought 
|@ plan before the committee which he 
said would insure industrial prosperity. He 
stated that he is against the Black bill be- | 
cause it reduced the potential output of 
industry. 

Mr. Hull said that his plan provides for 
operation of industry at capacity produc- 





adjust themselves to a shorter week, espe- | 


{cially under normal business conditions, | || 
work should be restricted from 36 to 40) 


if he could continue production under a |] 


the legislation as now drawn up would|tion and the distribution of surplus pro- 
lower wages to $13.50 a week and that the | duction by means of “production warrants.” 
limitation on working hours should be These warrants, he explained, would place | 
placed at 40 hours instead of 30 in order to | the surplus production in the hands of the 
maintain wages. | consumers and lead to a tremendous in- 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Progress of Negotiations on Economic Problems---America Changes Its Position 


On Armaments---Hitlerism Alarms Small Nations of Europe ; 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon April 29 


The Washington Conversations. President 
Roosevelt’s discussion of world economic prob- 
lems with leading foreign statesmen produced 
a mixed reaction in the capitals of Europe. 

Thé British government appeared to attach 
little \importance to the outcome of these con- 
versations. While Prime Minister MacDonald 
was agreeing with Mr. Rooseveit that trade re- 
strictions must be modified through a joint in- 
ternational effort, his government in London was 
continuing to seek commercial advantages for 
the British Empire by means of special trade 
agreements. Two such agreements were signed 
during the week with Denmark and Argentina, 
while others with Sweden, Norway, and Ger- 
many were ready to be signed. It was stated on 
behalf of the Conservative Party, which is now 
in power, that so far as England is concerned 
there would be no general or indiscriminate low- 
ering of trade barriers. The British also took 
independent action when they set up an arrange- 
ment with France to keep the value of the pound 
sterling down at the expense of the American 
dollar. So long as this can be done the British 
can continue to produce their goods cheaper and 
sell them cheaper in the world market, to the 
disadvantage of American products. Meanwhile 
plans are in the make for a truce in tariff and 


could agree upon a sincere and comprehensive 
program of disarmament. Thus the Roosevelt 
Administration moved at least part way toward 
meeting the French suggestion that peace and 
security should be given equal consideration 
with other factors in any attempt to solve the 
economic problems of the world. 


* * 

Hitler and Eastern Europe. The rise of Hit- 
lerism in Germany appears to be driving the 
states of eastern Europe closer together under 
the leadership of France. Alfred Rosenberg, the 
foreign affairs expert of the National Socialist 
Party, who may soon become the Foreign Min- 
ister of Germany, declared within the last few 
days that Germany’s future lies “in the Eu- 
ropean East.” This not only alarmed Poland and 
the Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania—but it also thoroughly frightened 
the smaller Baltic states, who have no desire to 
become the tools of Germany in her program of 
eastern expansion. 

Some weeks ago the Little Entente countries 
signed a new treaty under which they agreed to 
establish a common General Staff and a common 
foreign policy. As a result these three countries 
can now act as a single nation in case any one 


lia canvass of sttength 





| the 


foreign exchange warfare. 


In Paris there was confusion as a result of 
former Premier Herriot’s talks with Mr. Roose- 


He pointed out that in his industry it is 


crease in the standard of living. 


Objection of Workers to Reduced Pay 
As Result of Shorter Hours of Labor 


Victor Lumbard, of Girard, Ohio, chair- | 


man of the board of the Tanners Council 
of America, the first witness to appear 
before the Committee, April 28, testified 
that he is in favor of the Black bill in 
principle but objects to its provision for 
a 30-hour week. 


Restriction of working hours to between 


40 and 45 hours a week, he said, would be 
as far as his industry or its employes 
would wish to go. Certain processing op- 
erations in the shoe industry, he said, re- 
quire a longer working day than is pro- 
vided under the Black bill. 


If the bill is passed, Mr. Lumbard said, | 


the result will be a reduction of operations 


and restriction of total wages below exist- | 


ing levels. 


Opposition of Workers 


To Less Pay for Shorter Hours 


In answer to a question by Representa- 
tive Wood (Dem.), of Springfield, Mo., Mr. 


Lumbard said that a bill providing for a | 
40-hour week would be acceptable to him. | 
Mr. Wood asked the witness to explain | 


the basis of his opposition to the bill. Mr. 
Lumbard replied that he is against the 
measure because his men do not care to 
work the shorter week and take the neces- 
sary pay cut which it would entail. 


of some protection against foreign compe- 
tition, such as is provided by the Connery 
bill. 

Endorsement of the Black bill as the 
major method whereby the country can 
be saved from impending difficulties 
caused by unemployment was made by 
Edward F. Cassidy, of New York City, 
representing New York Typographical Un- 


ion No. 6, in his appearance following Mr. | 


LumBard. 

“The union I represent,” said Mr. Cas- 
sidy, “considers passage of the Black bill 
an absolute necessity.” He added that the 
unions have found that they cannot re- 
duce working hours and that employers 
will not do it. 

He was appearing beiore the committee, 
he said, primarily to protest the omission 
of employes of publishers from the opera- 
tion of the bill. Conditions of employ- 
ment in the typographical unions of New 
_York City, said Mr. Cassidy, have been 
bad for several years. 


Unemployment Situation 


He | 
also stated that he is strongly in favor | 


In reply to the question of whether he 
thought he would be able to compete 
against foreign producers if the Black bill 
were passed, Mr. Rockwell said he believed | 


tion without any increase in tariff rates. 

“T think if we don’t pass some such leg- 
islation as the Black bill it is doubtful if ' 
we will have any industry,”-he added. 

Representative Fitzgibbons (Dem.), 
Oswego, N. Y., asked the witness if he 
favored a minimum wage law applying | 
;equally to all parts of the country. 

Mr. Rockwell would adjust the wage 
scale on the basis of the individual locali- 
ties, he replied, taking into account cost 


of living and costs of the factors of pro- 
duction. 


The mining industry is opposed to the 
restrictions on hours of labor imposed by 
the ‘Black bill, according to the testimony 
of A. W. Dickinson, of Rock Springs, Wyo., 
representative of the American Mining | 
Congress. | 

He said that the enactment of the legis- 
lation would not create more jobs but | 
would penalize the mining and natural re- 
| Source industries and result in throwing | 





more men out employment, thus making | |) 


| present conditions worse. 


operations to be completed with reasonable 
| efficiency. P 


| “The ten-week period of 40 hours per | 


week contemplated in the amendments. || 


| under consideration is entirely insufficient | 
‘to provide for emergencies of mining,” 
| said Mr. Dickinson. 


Operation on a six-hour daily shift, he 


| continued, would result in a probable in- ||) 


| crease of unproductive time from one- | 
eighth of a shift to one-sixth of a shift. | 
| Mr. Dickinson said that gold mining) 
| would be particularly affected by the pro- 
posed legislation because the selling price | 
of its product is fixed by law and some | 
|mines are working on such a narrow mar- 
|gin that any increase in expenses will 
throw them out of production. : | 
Plan to Control Output | 


|Matter for Trade Regulation 


“The production confrol feature of the {C@>4—_——-— 


contemplated amendments to the Black 
| bill is felt by the mining industry,” said 


it would be possible to maintain competi- | | 


of |) 





A six-hour day, said Mr. Dickinson, is | ]| 
not sufficient in concentrating and smelt- ||| 
|ing plants to permit the daily cycle of | 


velt. The French are inclined to attach more 
importance to the political aspects of world prob- 
lems than to economic factors. They have long 
been anxious to have the leading powers agree 
in advance to take definite action against a 
nation that goes to war or threatens to go to 
war in violation of the League Covenant or the 
Kellogg Pact. They feel that until peace is thus 
made more secure political unrest will continue 
to disturb business. The French believed that 
the Washington conversations, mainly because 
they touched so many purely economic questions, 
tended to complicate what Paris considers the 
central problem, namely, more secure organiza- 
tion of world peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt has talked with Prime Minister 
Bennett of Canada and will meet this week with 
Ambassador Luther of Germany, and probably 
also representatives of Argentina. A reciprocal 
tariff treaty with Canada has been under con- 
sideration by the Roosevelt Administration for 
several weeks. 


America Modifies Its Position. The Washing- 
ton conversations had the effect of reviving hope 
for the success of the Disarmament Conference, 
which reconvened at Geneva during the week. 
Delegates from other countries expressed the 
belief that as a result of these talks the United 
States would depart, at least to a moderate ex- 
tent, from its isolationist position and take a 
more active part in international efforts to solve 
the problems of peace and disarmament. 

Norman H. Davis, the new head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, lent strength to this belief when 
he declared that the United States was now pre- 
pared to agree to some form of international 
supervision of armaments, which it had long 
opposed on the ground that the enforcement of 
treaties should be left to the good faith of the 
signatory countries. He also said that the United 
States was willing to enter a consultative pact, 
as France and England have for many years 
desired. He added, however, that his Govern- 
ment would postpone for the time being a 
presentation in full of its views on the question 
of a consultative pact. 

It was stated in Washington that the United 
States was prepared to make these and probably 
other concessions only if the European powers 


: . 

In Printers’ Trades ___ | Mr. Dickinson, “to be a venture into a field 
“One-third of the members of my union | which should and could be best handled | 

are unemployed, one-third ere working | py trade associations within the industry.” | 


Development of Plan to Protect Public 


of them is threatened with invasion by a hostile 
power. This week Poland revealed that it wanted 
to participate in the benefits of this treaty and 
join with the Little Entente in a common pro- 
gram of self-protection. After the Rosenberg 
statement had been published the Baltic states 
likewise signified an interest in the Little En- 
tente arrangement. 

Within Germany, in the meantime, Hitlerism 
continued to strengthen itself. This was shown 
when Colonel Franz Seldte, the commander of 
the Steel Helmets, an organization of World War 
veterans, joined the National ,Socialist Party 
with a view to merging the Steel Helmets with 
Chancellor Hitler’s Brown Shirt militia. At the 
same time a movement was set afoot to consoli- 
date the Nationalist Party, representing the 
large landholders of east Prussia and the in- 


dustrialists of the Ruhr district, with the Nazi 
Party. 


x * 

The Japanese Withdraw. The War Office in 
Tokyo announced early in the week that the 
Japanese campaign in north China would be 
halted and the troops withdrawn. It was stated 
that the campaign had accomplished its pur- 
pose, which was to clear the sections contiguous 
to the Manchurian and Jehol borders of dis- 
orderly elements. Notwithstanding this an- 
nouncement, the Japanese forces continued to 
press on to Peiping, the former capital of China. 
Later in the week, however, the troops were 
suddenly withdrawn. 

The reasons for this action were not immedi- 
ately’ clear. American observers on the scene 
suggested that the Japanese forces were being \ 
hurried back to Manchuria because of the criti- 
cal situation that had developed along the 
Siberian-Manchurian frontier, but State Depart- 
ment officials were of the opinion that if the 
Russian-Japanese dispute was really as critical 
as that the Japanese would have chosen to send 
fresh troops directly from Japan instead of the 
campaign-weary forces that have been operating 
in the Peiping Teintsin area. 

Although it had announced when it was or- 
ganized a year ago that it would not violate the 
principle of the Open Door, the Manchukuoan 
government now has indicated through a Jap- 
anese spokesman that it would close the door 
to the trade of every country that refused to 
recognize it. Later officials of the Japanese gov- 
ernment in Tokyo said that they doubted that 
Manchukuo would take such a serious step. 


CENSORSHIP BIL 


| |bill (S. 1272) for the same purpose, but 
||| differing in details. The House passed the 


\|| duction and navigation improvement. 








||| gation dams and to conserve power. 


||| Muscle 
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one day a week, and the remainder are 
working full time,” Mr. Cassidy, said. 

Relief expenditures of the union during 
the last two years including voluntary 
sharing of work, totals about $6,000,000, 
Mr. Cassidy told the committee. 

Mr. Cassidy said that. conditions of em- 
ployment have become so bad in the union 
that, during the last year for the first time 
in its history, there has been some com- 
munistic talk in its meetings. 

He said thatthe union has asked the 
publishers to reduce weekly hours but that 
the workers were told that this would give 
publishers outside of New York an undue 

' advantage. 

Representative Connery interpolated a 
statement during Mr. Cassidy's testimony 
to the effect that the committee has al- 
ready expressed -itself unanimously favor- 
ing the inclusion of publishers within the 
provisions of the bi. 

In answer to a question from Repre- 
sentative Hartley (Rep.), of Newark, N. J., 
Mr. Cassidy said that his organization 
would be willing to take a reduction in 
wages in order that employment may be 
spread among more men 
such a law would result in a substantial 
increase in employment in his industry. 

William Goldman, New York City cloth- 
ing manufacturer, told the Committee he 
@# not see how he could “continue to 
svrve as a clothing manufacturer if the 
Black bill were passed.” 

He said that he would recommend a 40- 
hour week “as not quite so radical.” A 
40-hour week, a policy of inflation, and 
farm relief legislation, he asserted, would 


put half the unemployed to work by Fall. | 


Business is on the upgrade now, he con- 
tinued, and “the danger point is passed.” 

A four-day week of eight hours a day 
instead of the proposed five-day week was | 
suggested by Charles Rockwell, New York, 
treasurer of Colins & Aikman, pile fabric 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Rockwell advocated minimum wage 
legislation in order to prevent wages from | 
béing cut. “to a mere subsistence level.” 
He favor¢ the Connery bill, he also said. 

He disagreed with the proposal that in-| 
dustry and labor be enabled to fold con- 
ferences under Government supervision 
for the purpose of reducing hours, saying 
that no cooperation of that sort could be 
expected from manufacturers. 

Paying a weekly wage equivalent to that 
paid in January, 1932, for a 32-hour week 
would raise the cost of goods to con-| 
sumers by only 25 per cent, Mr. Rock-| 
well said. 





He said he did not believe the minimum | 
wage provisions of the proposed legisla- 
|tion could be carried out efficiently. 


land treasurer of the American Fertilizer | degree of consumer protection we want.” 

| Association. testified that his industry is| _W. G+ Campbell, chief of the Food and 
jnot in favor of the restrictions in weekly | Drug Administration, for years has advo- 
{hours imposed by the Black bill. |cated extension of his organization's 
| The fertilizer industry operates, he said, Power to include advertisements of foods 
|so that during certain periods of the year| nd drugs, as well as the labels on the 
it is necessary for its employes to work | Packages as provided in the present law. 
|long hours. He advocated adoption of the | He pointed out that false and deceptive 
United States Chamber of Commerce plan | Statements have largely been driven off the 
lof conferences between representatives of! labels on these products, but that this 


\labor and industry in order to fix hours | 
|of work and wages. 

Passage of the agricultural relief bill, 
|seid Mr, Brand, in replying to questions as 
|to what measures he has to suggest, would 
{do much more to restore prosperity than 
legislation of hours and wages of industry. 


‘For and Against 
Veterans’ Marc 


He. said that | 


|Representative Patman Urges) 


| 


Men to Stay Home; Invited | 
To Capital by Mr. Lundeen | 


The agitation for another march of | 
World War veterans on Washington was | 
opposed by Representative Patman (Dem.), | 
of Texarkana, Tex., in a public statement. | 
Representative Lundeen (Farmer-Labor), | 
of Minneapolis, Minn., declared he is not | 
in sympathy with the effort to keep the 
veterans away from the Capital. 

“I am opposed to such a proposal,” Mr. 
Patman stated April 25. “It would not 


|help the veterans; it would harm them. 


“I want to appeal to every veteran who | 
is considering such a suggestion to get it 
out of his mind and to dissuade his com- | 
rades from such an undertaking.” 

Mr. Lundeen stated, April 27, in connec- 
tion with a movement he has started to | 
discharge the House Committee on Ways | 
and Means from further consideration of 
the Patman bonus bill (H. R. 1) in order 


work has been nullified in large part by 
the fact that deceptive advertising con- 
tinues and the public is prone to accept 
these advertisements without checking to 
see if the labels are in accord with the 
publicized claims. 

Labels Are Purged 


Mr. Campbell has expressed his personal 
disapproval of a system of censorship over 
advertisements, preferring that when a 
doubtful advertisement is submitted to a 
publishing medium there should be a vol- 
untary submission of the matter to his 
organization for determination whether 
the claims in the advertisement are false 
or not, but no compulsory submission. His 
plan would operate by penalties against 
the false advertiser. 

The general sentiment in the confer- 
ences on the subject was against any com- 
pulsory submission of advertisements to 
the Food and Drug Administration in ad- 
vance of publication. Sentiment in the 
food trades, however, was for amendment 
of the law to prohibit false advertising, 
and for heavier penalties than are now 
provided for subsequent violations of the 
act. 

Suggested penalties for violation of the 
proposed prohibition of false advertising 
included fines and the issuance of a form 


of injunction against the use of the offend- 


ing advertisement. Opposition was ex- 
pressed to seizure of the product falsely 
advertised, as long as the label on it is in 


}eccord with the act. 


Question of Liability 
The opinion prevailed rather generally 
that the publisher and the radio station 


broadcasting any false advertising should | 


not be made jointly liable with the adver- 


to force action on the floor, that he wished | tiser, as had previously been suggested by 


to take issue with the advice to veterans | 
to stay away from Washington. 

“I want the veterans to know,” he said, | 
“that there are Members of Congress who 
are glad to see them whenever they think 
best to visit dur Capital city.” 


some. : 

Iw was felt also that the administration 
of the proposed advertisement clauses 
should be ‘constructive’; that is,\that the 


change his methods to comply with the act 


| ' Probably 
advertiser should be given opportunity to! 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| Charles J. Brand, executive secretary | that will, at the same time, accomplish the; where he may have transgressed inad- | 


vertently, 


| 
Elimination of the “distinctive name” 


provision of the present act was advocated. 
This provision takes out of the operation 
of the present law any product which has 
a distinctive name of its own, and is not 
called by the name of any of the generally 
recognized foods. The Food and Drug 
Administration feels that the provision has 
handicapped its work. 
Deceptive Containers 

Prohibition of deceptively shaped and 
slack-filled bottles and packages also was 
favored by, most of the food delegates. 
This type of receptable often is used to 
deceive the customer into the belief that 
he is receiving more for his money than is 
actually the case. 

Another proposal was for establish- 
ment of definitions and standards of 
purity ‘but not of quality) of foods. This 
would prevent adulteration such as the) 
addition of cheap foodstuffs to those 
higher priced, to increase the bulk at low 
cost. 

One delegate proposed that the Food and 
Drug Administration be empowered to is- 
sue standards of quality for foods, in 
general, much as such standards already 
are issued for canned foods under the 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the Food 
and Drugs Act. Under this amendment, 
foods which fail to measure up to stand- 
ards of tenderness, ripeness, or other fac- | 
tors are required to be labeled as substand- 
ard foods. 

The details of agreement or disagree- 
ment of the delegates o. specific proposals 
were not made public in most cases. 

The Labeling of Drugs 

In the field of drugs, suggestions were 
made that the labels on all drugs be re- 
quired to bear the full formula of the con- 
tents of the receptacle. 

Inclusion of provisions in the amend- 
ment to prohibit the use of injurious in- | 
gredients in cosmetics was suggested by a| 
delegate. 


Against False Claims on Food and Drugs) AND ITS EFFECTS 


Secretary Hull Says Inclusion 
Of Press Not Planned 


| In suggesting the legislation contained 
‘in so-called censorship bill (H. R. 4220) 
|which recently passed the House and is 
pending in the Senate, the State Depart- 
ment States that its application to the 
press was “not remotely contemplated.” 
In a letter io Representative Biack 


(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., who criticised | 


the bill in the House debate, Secretary 
Hull explained the circumstances that 
caused the legislation to be suggested. 
Shortly after assuming office, he said, he 


learned of certain individual acts of in-| 
terference with secret governmental code | 
| information and threats to make this in- 


formation public. Thereupon he has by 
telephone suggested to “a ranking mem- 
ber of the appropriate committee of the 
House” the necessary legislation to make 


| such disclosures illegal. 


Such effects as to the press pointed out 
by critics of the bill, he said in his letter 
to Mr. Black, “were not remotely contem- 
plated by myself, nor, I am sure, were they 
contemplated by those responsible for the 
drafting of the bill.” The Secretary added 
that he had at once urged that any pro- 
visions that could be construed as affect- 
ing the freedom of the press be stricken 
from the bill. 


Illinois Retains Death 
Penalty for Kidnaping 


Springfield, 111.—A bill to substitute life 
imprisonment for the death penalty for 
persons under 21 years of age convicted of 
kidnaping has been defeated in«the House 
by a vote of more than 3 to 1. 


the National Formulary be abandoned 
and that a Government commission be set 
up to prescribe the drug standards. 

A suggestion was made also that foods 
naturally containing harmful ingredients 


‘ 


‘Compact for St. Lawrence Seaway 4 


ack’ * VT. 


Remains in Suspension in Senate 


|No Action on Treaty With Canada Is Likely 
At this Session, Says Chairman of 
Foreign Relations Committee 


The Senate will not act at the present 
session upon ratification of the St. Law- 
jrence deep waterway treaty with Canada 


||| urless President Roosevelt indicates that 


|he desires action to be taken. 


This was announced April 25 by Senator 
{Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman of 
| the Committee on Foreign Relations, after 
in favor of the 
|treaty on the majority side of the Senate. 

The House, April 26, without a record 
| vote, adopted the McReynolds resolution 
|(H. J. Res. 157) vesting in the Power 


| Authority of the State of New York all 


rights to electric power to be generated on 
American side of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence and 
carrying approval of a tentative agree- 
|ment between the Federal Government and 


\l}\the State of New York for a division of 
||| the costs of the project. 


|| Motion to Recommit 


|| Resolution Rejected 


| Before approving the resolution, the 
| House, by a vote of 171 ayes to 224 nays, 
|rejected a motion to recommit the resolu- 


ij} tion and report it back with an amend-| 


ment specifically stating that “the passage 


| Proposal to Operate 


Muscle Shoals Plant 


_ Is Now Before Senate 


|Hill Measure as Approved 
By House and Norris Bill, 
Differing in Detail, to 
Be Considered 


The Hill Muscle Shoals bill (H. R. 5081) 
}to maintain and operate the Government 
properties in the Tennessee River for 
pewer and fertilizer purposes, under a 
newly crgated agency—the Tennessee Val- 


\l|ley Authority of the United States—is now 


|before the Senate along with the Norris 


| Hill bill, April 25, by a vote of 306 yeas 





|} | to 91 nays. 


The Hill bill provides for power develop- 
ment, nitrate manufacture, fertilizer pro- 
The 
Tennessee Authority would be empowered 
to acquire real estate for construction of 


\l| dams, reservoirs, transmission lines if nec- 


essary, power houses, etc. 
Provisions for Dams 
The measure declares it to be the policy 
of Congress to build where practicable on 
| the Tennessee River joint power and — | 
e 
|only specific dam construction provided 


|for is the Cove Creek Dam, on Clinch 


River, Tennessee, and Dam Number 3, at 


i} | Muscle Shoals. 


Except for these, the bill says, the Au- 
/thority shall not build any dam where 


|power alone is to be generated unless 


|there is a reasonable market demand rep- 
resenting the cost of power production, in- 


|cluding amortization of the entire cost 


| within 60 years. 
It is also declared to be the policy for 
the Government to utilize and operate the 
Shoals properties to improve, 
cheapen and increase production of fer- | 
| tilizer and fertilizer ingredients. 
Production and Use of Fertilizer 


The Tennessee Authority would coop- 


||| erate with national, State, district, or other 


experiment stations with respect to fer- 
tilizer; would contract with commercial 
producers for the production of such fer- 
tilizer, not produced by the Government, 
as may be needed in the Government’s 
| program of development, and arrange with 
|farm organizations for large-scale practi- 
| cai use of the new forms of fertilizer, with 
'a view of working up to a permanent sys- 
tem of fertilizer production in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. ° 

It also would be the duty of the Tennes- 
| see Valley Authority to operate the ni- 


trate plants by use of existing facilities! 


or by modernizing the existing plants or | 
to lease them, and to sell surplus power to 
States, counties, municipalities, corpora- | 
i; tions, partnerships or individuals for not | 
|exceeding 30-year periods on an equitable 
basis, and to buy existing transmission | 
| lines or construct new ones if found to be | 
necessary. 
Dam to Be Built Promptly 

The Government is to build the Cove 
Creek Dam as promptly as possible after 
enactment of the bill, it is provided. 

The bill authorizes the Power Authority 
{to issue bonds up to $50,000,000 and au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $10,000,000 to 
insure early beginning of the project. 

The Hill bill also would authorize the 
President to make surveys and reports to 
Congress regarding economic planning in 
|the Tennessee basin. 
| The differences between the Hill bill and 
|the Norris bill were pointed out in the 
issue of April 15 to 22. 


| anes 
| Means of Preventing Fraud 


| 


| (Continued from Page 2.) 


\certain sellers of these securities, fre- | 


quently in conjunction with the borrowers 


themselves, the Government may have! 


been somewhat in fault. It has been the 
practice in the past for bankers and in- 


| vestment brokers peddling foreign securi- | 


| ties to present such issues to the State 
Department; and, while that Department 


disavowed any intention of passing upon | 
either the validity or financial worth of | 
| these securities, the very fact of their sub- | 


| 


mission with the knowledge that the State 


Department would respond, not by an en- | 


dorsement, nor a guaranty, nor an ap- 
| proval, but with the simple statement that 
}it had no objection to the sale of the se- 


_| curity issues so submitted, contributed to | 
American / 
| people in their sale and unquestionably | 


|the wrongs perpetrated upon 


induced our people, in many instances, to 
| purchase bonds and securities of little or 
| no value. 


“High-powered salesmen, in justification 
Another proposal was that all|be prohibited, in addition to the present | of the value of what they offered, pointed 


testimonials and opinions on the value | prohibition against foods in which harm- to the Government’s response through the 


of the drugs must be signed. 
Opposition was expressed to proposals to | 


ful ingredients have been added. 
The conferences in general opposed the 


State Department that it had no objection 
to the particular obligation as being, in 


license manufacturers of drugs, except in| writing of standards for food and drug} fact, an approval of same, and the ordi- 


the case of producers of biologicals, arsen- 
icals, and similar products. 
the outstanding 


United States Pharmacopeia standards and 
“ 


products into the law. The sentiment for 
standards took the form of support for 


vision appeared desirable. 


| nary citizen, believing the State Depart- 
ment was scrupulously guarding his rights, 


‘suggestion administrative standards, which would be | would accept as conclusive its written lack 
with respect to drugs was one that the|more easily subject to change when re-|of objection to securities offered him as’ 


practically an approval.” 


of this resolution shall be in no way con- 
strued as an_expression of the attitude 
of the House as to the merits of the pro- 
posed treaty between the United States 
and Canada.” yap (3 

The motion to recommit was made hy -. 
Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, © 
N. Y., former chairman of the Committee /, 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The ~ 
resolution was sponsored by Representa-_< 
tive McReynolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga,” 
Tenn., cahirman of the Committee on Fore, 5 
eign Realtions, but was in charge of Rep- - 
resentative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham,.. 
Tex., chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which. it. . 
kad been referred. A similar resolution is 
pending in the Senate, where it was of- 
fered by Senator Pittman. 

During the debate on the resolution in 
the House, Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), ° 
of Potsdam, N. Y., in behalf of the reso= ~ 
lution, told the House it has the support, 
of President Roosevelt and that it had the - 
support of President Hoover. He said some 
Senators are going to support the resolu 


tion who are not going to vote for the> 
treaty. *s 


Representative Parker 
Opposes Consideration 


Representative Parker, in opposition, de- 
|clared it was no time to consider the reso- 
lution. He said the State of New York 
is to furnish $89,000,000, which would ex. ~ 
|pedite Senate action on ratification and 
meant the House would be going on record ° 
as favoring treaty ratification. . 

He asserted that the treaty is a one-sidé 
bargain in favor of Canada. He explained’ 
that if the United States pays equally 
with Canada the cost of the international 
seaway, the whole project would cost the 
United States $256,000,000, and that.if New, 
York contributes $89,000,000 the Federal-- 
Government would pay the difference. . 

The resolution would give effect to an~ 
informal understanding between the Power = 
Authority of New York and War Depart- 
ment engineers, making a joint ,recom-=-., 
mendation, dated Feb. 7, 1933, undér which 
the Power Authority would assume the 
cost of all works for power on the Amer- - 
ican side of the St. Lawrence River and, 
in addition, its proportionate share of the 
works that would be common to power and. 
navigation on that river. 


Joint Recommendation 
For Control by New York 


The joint recommendation is as follows! ” 
“(1) The United States assumes respop- 
sibility for the cost of all works for navi-’ 

gation. 

“(2) The State assumes $23,500,000 as its 
share of the cost of all works common to” 
navigation and power, the State to re- 
ceive its proportionate share of any saving 
it the actual cost of construction is less” 
than the estimated cost. ’ 7% 

“(3) The State assumes responsibility: 
for $29,295,500 for power-house substruce * 
tures, head and tail races, excavations, 
|ete., this amount to be reduced by the’ 
|amount of the saving. : 

“(4) The State assumes responsibility for 
the actual cost of its power-house super- 
structures and equipment, estimated at” 
$36,930,500, and may construct these works 
| through its own agencies or, by agreement,” 
have them installed at actual cost by the 
United States. at 

“(5) In the event that the State of New 
York elects, the United States assumes re- 
sponsibility for the construction of the 
works in their entirety at a cost to New 
York representing the sum of the costs- 
above set forth, or a total of $89,726,000, 
provided that if the actual cost be less 
than this amount the State of New York’ 
will receive the benefit of the said savings. 

“The above recommendations are based> 
upon the assumption that the State of~ 
New Yark shall have the right to utilize 
for power all the flow of the St. Lawrence 
River in the International Rapids section 
allocated to the United States by the 
treaty, other than that required for navi-_ 
gation, together with title to the power: 
works and the lands upon which they are, 
situated and which may be necessary and, 
convenient for their operation.” 


‘Reconstruction Aid 
Given Four Railways 


Loans Totaling 12 Million Dol: 
lars Granted by the R. F, C. 


Loans aggregating more than $12,000,000 
were authorized April 27 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to four 
railroads. 

The New York Central is to receive $7;= 
000,000 to meet that amount of Boston &° 
Albany improvement debenture 4 per cent 
bonds which mature May 1. \e 

A loan of $2,500,000 was authorized for: 
the Illinois Central for the payment of.’ 
interest and equipment trust maturities 
May 1. 

Payment of equipment obligations of 
, $1,500,000 will be made by the Baltimore, 
& Ohio from a loan of that amount. ~--- 

A loan of $1,226,000 was authorized to. 
| the receivers of the Wabash to pay in= 
terest due May 1 on prior lien bonds. 


yt 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 

about a contract which 

combines features of family 

protection with a personal retire- 
ment income, 

It's a story you'll want to hear. 


Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 


| In Sales of Foreign Bonds 
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Sale of Securities 
Both Houses of Congress | 
Preparing to Act on Bills 
for Regulation of Inter- 


state Investment Traffic | 





Both houses of Congress are preparing | || 
to act on President Roosevelt's program ||) 
for regulation of investment securities han- ||) 
died in interstate commerce, in accord in ||| 
principle with the recommendations in his 
recent message to Congress. 

. ‘The Senate measure (S. 875), already 
has been reported to the Senate, with a 
revision of some of its terms in executive 
sessions following public hearings. In the 
Fouse, the Rayburn bill for the same pur- | || 
pose is being made ready, in redrafted | 
form, for priority of consideration in the 
House, probably this week. 

Seek to Prevent Fraud 

“Both measures are aimed at the same 
objective, of stopping the use of the coun- 
try’s channels of communication for the 
flotation of securities that may be fraudu- 
lent or otherwise objectionable from a pub-| 
lic standpoint. In both houses, in de- 
hate, it has been charged that one of the 
underlying causes of the depression since 
1929 has been a so-called orgy of wild 
speculation and there have been frequent 
criticisms of securities whose floating has 
constituted an exploitation of the invest- 
ing public. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee also has reported the Johnson bill 
for regulatory’ control of foreign securi- 
ties in this country. 

‘Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Majority Leader of the Senate, intro- 
duced the Administration bill (S. 875) “to 
provide for furnishing of information and 
supervision of traffic in investment securi- 
ties in interstate commerce,” now before 
the Senate with Banking and Currency 
Committee approval. The restrictions im- 
posed in the bill do not apply to commer- 
cial paper arising out of current commer- 
cial, agricultural or industrial transactions 
or where the proceeds of which are for 
such purposes and the paper is not offered 
for sale to the public. 

Provisions of Measure 
» Some of the provisions in the Senate | 
bill are: 

Until securities have been registered, 
With full information about them, with 
the Federal Trade Commission, it would 
be unlawful for anyone to use the mails 
to sell or offer notes, debentures, evidences | 
of indebtedness, and so on, or to solicit or 
accept offers to buy such securities in 
commerce. 

It would be unlawful to advertise to sell 
such securities by-advertising in any book, 
Magazine, newspaper or similar publica- 
tion, or in any circular, ir in any “printed, 
written or other graphic communication” 
or document, or to advertise by mail, ra- 
dio, telegraph, or telephone, unless so reg- 
istered. It would be unlawful for anyone 
to carry, or cause to be carried, any such 
stcurities in interstate commerce, by any 
means of transportation, for delivery for 
sale, either directly or through the medium 
ef another person, unless so registered, or 
to offer to: sell any such securities when 
the same are securities of a foreign gov- 
ernment, unless similarly registered. 
™ Method of Registration 

The registration provisions require all 
such securities to be registered with the 
Federal Trade ,Commission by a state- 
iment, signed by the issuers, their principal 
executive officers, and the directors, trus- 
tees or managers or managing boards, or, 
in. the case of foreign government securi- 
ties, to be signed by the persons negotiat- 
ing the loan in the United States or by the 
fiscal or selling agent for such sale here, 
and by their principal executive officers. 

Any director of a corporation may, in 
the discretion of the Commission, be ex- 
cused from signing. If any signer of a 
registration statement acts as a “dummy,” 
he shall so state on the statement. 

The Robinson bill sets forth detailed in- 
formation required on all registration 
statements.. 

Suspension of Registry 

The Federal Trade Commission would be 
empowered to revoke or suspend the regis- 
tration of any security if it finds any issuer 
or signer of such statement has violated 
any provision in this proposed act or any 
authorized order of the Commission, or has 
been engaged “or is about to engage” in 
fraudulent transactions, or makes any un- 
true statements in any material respect to 
the Commission, or issues any fraudulent, 
false or deceptive literature or communica- 
tions. The revocation or suspension shall 
not apply to any part of a securities issue 
that prior to such action shall have been 
issued, sold or delivered to a bona fide 
purchaser or purchasers for value. 

The bill would empower the Commis- 
sion's investigators to have access at all 
reasonable times to books of issuers, repre- 
sentatives or underwriters or any other 
Person being investigated and may require 
production of a balance sheet showing as- 
sets and liabilities, or an income state- 
ment, or both, and refusal of access will 
be ground for revocation or suspension. 
Applicants for registration would have 30 
days for hearing after revocation or sus- 
pension and the bill would permit review 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals in the par- 
ticular circuit or in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. 








SESSIONS CLOSED 
BY LEGISLATURES 





Majority of 1933 Assemblies 
Have Now Been Adjourned 


A majority of the 43 State Legislatures 
holding regular sessions in 1933 have ad- 
journed. A special session in Alabama 
Was concluded April 15. The States in 
which regular annual or biennial sessions 
have ended are as follows: 

Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

Sessions are still in progress in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin. 

«No regular sessions were scheduled for 
1933 in Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, | 
Mississippi and Virginia. | 


Use of Foreign Material 
On Public Works Projects 


*- Sacramento, Calif.—A bill requiring the 


use in public works and for public pur-| 


poses of materials and supplies produced | 
in the United States has been vetoed by | 
Governor Rolph. | 
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ONEY INFLATION AS BUSINESS STIMULANT 


The Senate Discusses Proposal to Reduce Gold Content of the Dollar---lts Effect on Debtors and Creditors---How Opinion Differs 
as to Efficacy of the Method in Raising Prices of Commodities and Promoting World Prosperity---Status of Contract Obligations 


THE Senate April 28 passed the 

farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) with 
provisions for expansion of the cur- 
rency incorporated as an amendment. 
Consideration of the measure was 
begun April 7 and the debate con- 
tinued without interruption through 
each legislative day until final action 
was taken. 

The discussion from April 24 
through April 28 was largely confined 
to the proposals for a controlled ex- 
pansion of the currency as contained 
in the amendment offered by Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate follow: 

Excerpts from the debate of April 24 
follow: ; 

Mr. THOMAS (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 
Mr. President, the amendment, in my 
judgment, is the most important prop- 
osition that has ever come before the 
American Congress. It is the most im- 
portant proposition that has ever come 
before any parliamentary body of any 
nation in the world. Saving the single 
issue of the World War, there has been 
no issue joined in 6,000 years of re- 
corded history as important as this 
issue pending here today. 


Mr. President, it will be my task to 
show that if the amendment shall 
prevail it has potentialities as follows: 
It may transfer from one class to an- 
other class in these United States value 
to the extent of almost $200,000,000,000. 
This value will be transferred, first, 
from those who own the bank deposits. 
Secondly, this value will be transferred 
from those who own bonds and fixed 
investments. 


If the amendment carries and the 
powers are exercised in a reasonable 
degree, it must transfer that $200,000,- 
000,000 in the hands of persons who 
now have it, who did not buy it, who 
did not earn it, who do not deserve it, 
who must not retain it, back to the 
other side—the debtor class of the Re- 
public, the people who owe the mass 
debts of the Nation. 


Justice to Debtor Class 


Mr. REED (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
Do I understand the Senator correctly 
when I heard him say that the purpose 
of his amendment is to transfer $200,- 
000,000,000,000 of wealth from the credi- 
tor class in America to the debtor class? 
Is that correct? 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Unless 
that is done the debtor class: will not 
have done to them substantial justice. 


Mr. REED. And that is the motive 
and purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; I 
beg the pardon of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. My purpose is to add 
another plan to raise the commodity 
prices of the farmers of America and 
of the producers of raw material so 
they can live. 

Mr. ADAMS (Dem.), of Colorado. Is 
it not true of the amendment which 
the Senator has offered that that also 
would depend almost wholly, if not 
exclusively, upon administration, that 
there is no mandatory feature to it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Exactly 
so. The Senator is correct in his in- 
terpretation, and that is true for a good 
and sufficient reason. If we should 
place in this amendment one affirma- 
tive mandatory provision, it would lead 
to unending debate. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. I 
should like to ask if those who had to 
do with the framing of this amend- 
ment sought legal advice as to the 
power of Congress to authorize the 
President to change the gold content 
of the dollar? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In reply 
to the inquiry I will say that the best 
legal advice available was consulted 
when the amendment was prepared; 
and jet me say further, in reply to the 
Senator's question, that at this time the 
Attorney General and his associates are 
considering that question, and in the 
event the Attorney General finds that 
there should be some clarifying lan- 
guage or some restrictive language or 
any kind of language necessary to make 
this amendment comply with the Con- 
Stitution, the suggestion will come to 
the Senate before we conclude’ our 
consideration of the amendment or will 
be submitted to the other braneh for 
its consideration and for attachment 
as an amendment to our amendment 
to their. bill. So the matter is not 
~ foreclosed. 

Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), of Maryland. 
There are certain factors in connec- 
tion with the subject matter which 
ought not to be overlooked and which 
it seems to me up to the present time 
at least have received no considera- 
tion. Everybody in this Chamber, in 
fact in all the parliaments of the world, 
daily make use of the utterance that 
“the depression is world-wide.” Yet 
all the cures for that depression which 
are offered are internal and not inter- 
national cures. If the depression is 
world-wide the cure must be world- 
wide. If the depression is internal, 
then the cure must be internal. Any 
other premise upon which an argu- 
ment is based must of necessity be 
fallacious. 

ee 


Prospective Loss of Trade 


ees 

Nothing in the world will compel us 
to assume a policy of isolation more 
than does the pending proposition, in 
my judgment. It is a policy of Amer- 
ica living unto herself. We are saying 
good-by to the rest of the world in the 
face of the fact that during the last 
39 years we have sold $36,000,000,000 
more of our goods to the world than 
the world has sold of its goods to us. 
Are the farmers of the West and the 
farmers of the South ready to pay 
that price? Are they ready to say 
good-by for all time to their export 
market? Remember, we are exporting 
nearly 20 per cent of our total agricul- 
tural production. Are the farmers of 
America ready to say good-by to that 
for all time? That is what is being 
Said in this amendment, because it 
means isolation for America. 

In my judgment, the unemployment 
today is directly attributable to the 
loss of the foreign market, because the 





calculations work out exactly to an 
apex. 

Mr. NORRIS (Rep.), of Nebraska. 
Does the Senator believe that it 1s 
probable that we can get an interna- 
tional agreement that will fix the value 
of the pound and the dollar? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am very much en- 
couraged from several factors that we 
will get such an agreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan. Is there any provision in the 
amendment which provides for infla- 
tion without definite boundaries, ex- 
cept that section of the bill which re- 
lates to the content of the gold dollar? 
Let me put the question differently. Is 
not the section relating to the content 
of the gold dollar the only entirely 
unbounded inflation provision in the 
amendment? I am not referring to the 
50-per cent limitation; I am referring 
to the fact that one cannot estimate 
what would happen under it, whereas 
one can estimate the balance of the 
situation. 





Currency Inequalities 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If this 
amendment should become law, the 
President could reduce the gold content 
of the dollar to any extent up to 50 
per cent. He could take out one-half 
of the gold content of the dollar. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. He could in- 
crease it 100 per cent if he wanted to 
do so under the language of the amend- 
ment; but, of course, that is an absurd 
hypothesis. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes. 
Just what will be done no one can 
tell. As I understand, the President’s 
action will be based upon the best ex- 
pert advice and opinion he can secure, 
not only locally but abroad, because the 
question of money has ceased to be 
local and has become international; 
but I am satisfied that nothing will be 
done in the future under the amend- 
ment unless and until the leading trad- 
ing nations competing with America 
come to some kind of agreement. If 
they remain off the gold standard, we 
will remain off the gold standard. We 
do not dare to go back on the gold 
standard so long as they stay off it 
or any of them stays off it, because if 
we do, the country that does not go 
back on the gold standard can imme- 
diately depreciate its currency below 
the standard fixed and can take the 
trade of the world from those that are 
on the gold standard. We have been 
“buncoed,” I think, long enough about 
that; and I doubt if we will take that 
action unless we all go back together. 

Excerpts from the debate of April 25 
follow: 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the power 
for which President Roosevelt is ask- 
ing is without any precedent in our 
governmental history. The Constitu- 
tion gives to Congress the power to 
regulate the currency. It does not give 
us the power to delegate it. And the 
Constitution was wise in that provision 
because to put such a power into the 
hands of a single individual would be 
the most unwise governmental act that 
could be conceived. 


It is suggested that this power is not 
expected to be exercised. If that is so, 
why ask it? Why should we expose 
the President to the volley of propa- 
ganda to which we ourselves are being 
subjected? He would feel it an hun- 
dredfold. He will be forced to use it. 
The pressure from the public would be 
so great that he would have to use it. 


All through the argument of the 
Senator from Oklahoma goes the as- 
sumption that we who oppose this bill 
are hard-hearted men who want to 
grind down the debtor class for the 
presumed purpose of making a few 
millionaires richer. Of course that is 
just plain rubbish. Everyone of us 
feels that it is imperative to raise the 
prices of commodities; that it is for 
the best interests of the whole country 
that the price level should be raised. 
What we object to about this amend- 
ment is not his desire to raise prices, 
because we all share that desire, but 
we say he is going about it in a per- 
fectly poisonous way, and that the 
method to which he is resorting in 
order to raise prices has been proved 
by history over and over again to be 
calamitous to the nation that resorts 
to it. 





Effect on Employment 





Mr. BARBOUR (Rep.), of New Jersey. 
I feel that our President acted with 
courage to protect our economic or- 
ganization by taking the dollar off the 
basis of gold payments in the inter- 
national money market. His action 
needs no defense from me nor from 
any of us. The President's action was 
indicated by the stern necessities of 
the world’s situation and is intended, I 
believe, to bring about a definite prep- 
aration of the way for the world’s re- 
turn to stabilized currency on the gold 
standard. 

I do not believe that this amend- 
ment, which is the immediate sequel 
of the President's most commendable 
action, agrees with the purpose he has 
avowed. I cannot and do not believe 
that it is a measure of which he can 
avail himself, if it is enacted, to put 
the unemployed back on the job and 
keep them there. It may help to get 
them back on the job temporarily; but 
of one thing I am sure—they will not 
stay long employed. 

Mr. PATTERSON (Rep.), of Mis- 
souri. Mr. President, I am opposed to 
the Thomas amendment in its entirety. 
I shall vote for the motion to strike 
out the paragraph relating to a de- 
valuation of the gold dollar. I regard 
that paragraph as the most vicious 
amendment. : 

The enactment of the Thomas 
amendment into law will not relieve 
the present distressed conditions, but 
will accentuate and aggravate them, 
and delay recovery. It would paralyze 
commerce, industry and business. It 
would mean a further tightening of 
credit, a slowing down of business, com- 
merce, industry, and enterprise of every 
character. 

Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi. Mr. President, I have with- 
held myself from this discussion be- 
cause of my desire to see a conclusion 
reached at the earliest possible moment 





in the enactment of the farm-relief 
measure. I have entertained some mis- 
givings with reference to some of its 
provisions, but I have resolved every 
doubt in behalf of agriculture and the 
farmers of the country, so I am willing 
to give to the administration an op- 
portunity to redeem its pledges and 
try to help in the deplorable situation 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, the hope of the coun- 
try lies in this proposal. It means a 
better day for America. It means that 
tens of thousands of people who have 
bankruptcy staring them in the face 
can come back. It means that thou- 
sands of banks in the country, which 
must now operate under restrictions 
imposed on their legitimate functions, 
can resume their normal transactions. 
It means that the closed banks, with 
$6,000,000,000 in frozen assets, will be 
able to go forward and that their de- 
positors can get their money back. It 
means a stabilization of currencies 
throughout the world, and a cessation 
of \this change warfare that has 
checked commerce and strangled busi- 
ness. 

Excerpts from the debate of April 26 
follow: 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas. 
Mr. President, I do not apprehend 
from the passage of this measure all 
the benefits which those who are most 
vigorous in its support hopefully an- 
ticipate; neither do I share the fears 
of the distinguished Sentaor from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reed] and other 
Senators who view with alarm and 
point out with a vivid imagination 
untold perils which they fancy will 
be visited upon the coyntry and upon 
the world by the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation. 





Status as Legal Tender 





Mr. President, Senators say that it 
is unwise to reduce the gold content 
of the dollar because they assert that 
we can not make by law a legal tender 
of the proposed new dollar for the pay- 
ment of preexisting debts. 


I quite frankly admit that there is a 
grave constitutional question involved 
as to whether the Supreme Court would 
uphold an act of Congress making the 
depreciated gold dollar legal tender in 
payment of obligations theretofore 
made which stipulated for the pay- 
ment of dollars in gold of the then 
present weight and fineness; I am not 
prepared to say what the Supreme 
Court would determine with reference 
to that question; but, Mr. President, I 
am prepared to say that the issuance 
of money is a function of government. 
The power to determine what is money 
is a governmental function alone, and 
under our Constitution it has been 
clearly given to the Federal Govern- 
ment in that particular clause which 
says “Congress shall have power to 
coin money and regulate the value 
thereof—” 


Not, Mr. President, to fix the value, 
but to “regulate the value,” and by 
“regulate” is meant the power to 
change the value as measured in other 
commodities, as measured in other 
forms of property, because money has 
no relation except in comparison with 
other commodities. 


Mr. HEBERT (Rep.), of Rhode Is- 
land. I was interested in the observa- 
tion which the Senator just made about 
fixing the value of the dollar by act 
of Congress. I wonder if the Senator 
has given any thought to what would 
happen in the case of those obliga- 
tions of prior issue containing a pro- 
vision that they are payable in gold 
of the present standard of weight and 
fineness? 


Mr. CONNALLY. I stated a moment 
ago quite frankly that I am not pre-° 
pared to contend that there is not a 
very serious constitutional question in- 
volved. I, of course, do not know 
what the Supreme Court would decide 
about that, but the only way for the 
Supreme Court to get a chance to de- 
cide is for the Congress to exercise 
its power and then let the court de- 
termine the matter. 

There is no question that Congress 
has the power to decrease the gold 
content of the dollar. It then becomes 
a question for each citizen to deter- 
mine as between himself and some 
other citizen their contractual rights 
in view of that new statute. 

Mr. ADAMS. Assume that Congress 
has the power, that the United States 
under the inflation provision would 
have the power to take a $20 piece and 
divide in two equal parts and make 
each of those parts a $20 gold piece. 
The Government has issued its bond 
calling for the payment of $1,000 of 
gold. Is it a moral thing for ‘the Fed- 
eral Government, conceding its au- 
thority, to say “While I took from you 
who purchased the bond a $1,000 in 
gold, I will pay you back only $500 
in gold by weight?” I am disturbed 
about the morals of it. 

ees 


Violation of Obligation 





When the Government issies a bond 
payable in gold of the present stand- 
ard of weight and fineness, the Gov- 
ernment enters into a contract with 
its citizens. The Government, being 
sovereign, perhaps could violate that 
contract; but the Government is itself 
a party to the contract, and therefore 
I am not prepared to urge that it 
ought to violate its own contract by 
the exercise of its sovereign power. 
So far as I am concerned, I am pre- 
pared to take the position that I am 
willing in the case of Government is- 
sues already made, payable in gold of 
the present standard of weight and 


fineness, that the Government should ‘ 


pay its bondholders every ounce of gold 
that those contracts call for; but I do 
not admit that there would be any 
great immorality in a different course, 
because the dollar which the Govern- 
ment obtained from the bondholder, 
when it got it, measured in other com- 
modities—measured in real estate, in 
commodities, in produce of the farms, 
in human labor, and all other elements 
—probably was not worth more than 60 
cents of the present dollar. 

Mr. LOGAN (Dem.), of Kentucky. It 
seems to me that whenever a bond 
is issued by the Goverhmenf and is 


purchased by one of its citizens, the 
transaction is based upon the good 
faith of the Government in carrying 
out its promises. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is right. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know of nothing that 
would prevent the Congress of the 
United States from saying that it will 
not pay any of those bonds, because 
no citizen could bring a suit against 
the Government of the United States 
without the consent of the Congress, 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. LOGAN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator, however, that if the Government 
issues a bond for $1,000, payable in 
gold, under the decision in the Legal 
Tender cases, it appears that the Con- 
gress, in view of the constitutional pro- 
vision, would have the right to change 
the value of the dollar—that is, to 
change the gold content—and the bond- 
holder would have to accept it. 


| Rights of Bond-Holders | 


When the contract goes further, how- 
ever,‘ and provides not only that he 
shall be paid so many dollars in gold 
but that it shall be gold of a certain 
weight and fineness, then it seems to 
me that the Congress could not es- 
cape, through the means of any law 
that might be enacted, the payment 
of the exact weight in gold called for. 
The holder of the bond would have an 
election, as it were, as to whether he 
would accept gold at a legal value 
as money, or whether he would accept 
it at a certain weight as a commodity. 

Thereforey if the Senator will allow 
me to make the suggestion, I agree 
with him: that it is very doubtful 
whether it would be possible for Con- 
gress to allow the Government to es- 
cape legally from a contract where it 
had promised to pay gold dollars of 
25.8 grains, nine one hundredths fine, 
by paying in any other commodity or 
any less weight of gold, although if it 
simply provided that it should pay 
in gold dollars I think the Senator is 
exactly correct, reasoning from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Legal Tender cases, which I did not 
think was sound at the time. I have 
always thought it was unsound. 

Mr. GLASS (Dem.), of Virginia. The 
Senator dwells upon the fact that 
there is nothing in the Constitution 
that prohibits the Federal Government 
from impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract, but there is something in the 
Constitution that prohibits the States 
from enacting a law that would impair 
the obligation of a contract. Why does 
the Senator from Texas imagine that 
was put in the Constitution, that limi- 
tation upon the power of sovereign 
States? Was it not because the cen- 
tral Government regarded an act of 
that sort as utterly immoral? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know that 
it was on the grounds of morality. 

Mr. GLASS. It was on the ground of 
common honesty, at any rate. 








Devalued Gold as Deflation 


Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. I do 
not find, outside of one section, any 
reason to be alarmed over the infla- 
tion provided for in this amendment. 
I think it, indeed, a conservative meas- 
ure, save and except for one section. 

Mr. President, the provision of the 
bill, with reference to what we call 
devaluing the gold in the dollar, seems 
to me to be the very reverse of what 
we are trying to do here. It seems 
to me to be distinctly a deflationary 
provision of the bill. It will counter- 
act to a very marked degree, in my 
opinion, any benefit which might be 
derived from the other provisions of 
the bill. If we say to the business 
world that we may at some time in 
the future devalue the gold dollar, it 
is the most deflationary provision, in 
my opinion, that we could put into a 
measure dealing with the money ques- 
tion. 

Excerpts from the debate on April 
27 follow: 

Mr. COUZENS (Rep.), of Michigan. 
Mr. President, I would not be in favor 
of the pending amendment if I 
thought we would not have any more 
legislation with respect to currency 
inflation and deflation. I am _ con- 
vinced that within a year or less we 
will be again legislating with respect 
to these matters. 

We have been following the road of 
deflation now for over three years, and 
the climax of this ruthless deflation is 
now here. We have thousands of banks 
closed and practically no yardstick for 
measuring values. The life’s savings 
and accumulations of millions and 
millions of our citizens are being wiped 
out. 

To carry on this deflationary move- 
ment will take perhaps a decade. It 
will mean bankrupt homes, farms, and 
industries. It will mean sales at less 
than new costs of construction, re- 
gardless of how low these costs may 
fall. There will be no revival of basic 
or heavy industries. There will be 
more severe unemployment than now 
exists. There will be vigorous efforts 
to reduce taxes, but these reductions 
will not ever meet the reqiurements 
for feeding the unemployed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it has 
been my desire to make a somewhat 
complete exposition of the pending bil] 
that I might indicate to the Senate 
and to the country precisely why I feel 
compelled to vote against it. I find 
myself physically’ unable to do that, 
however; but I cannot refrain from 
briefly indicating my objection to the 
measure. 





Effect on Banking System 





The newspapers of yesterday and to- 
day have stated that the senior Senator 
from Virginia has created a sensation 
by disagreeing with the President. The 
implication is, of course, that any Sen- 
ator who now preserves his intellectual 
integrity and consistently maintains the 
views which he has privately and pub- 
licly expressed for many years is cre- 
ating a sensation. 

I have not deserted my party. I am 
simply consistently maintaining an at- 
titude of earnest conviction on public 
questions, which is more important to 
me than the favor of party or p@- 
tentate. 

I object to the first section of the bill 


y 

because, as, I said yesterday, it degrades 
the Federal Reserve Bank System into 
a servile agency of the Treasury De- 
partment, * * * to be dominated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
to be used, not for business purposes 
but to enable the Government to float 
its term and time indebtedness. 

Today, the Federal Reserve System 
has a gold supply on the 40-per cent 
reserve basis that would enable it to 
expand its credits nearly $4,000,000,000. 
It has choked its portfolios with nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of Government bonds, 
practically by direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Board here, 
not a dollar of which it required in its 
business. 

Very likely I shall surprise some of 
my colleagues by the statement that 
the least objectionable feature of the 
amendment isthe so-called “greenback 
feature.” It is the most defensible of 
the amendment. It is, perhaps, the 
only feature of the amendment that will 
get any so-called “money” in circula- 
tion above that now in circulation. 

It means simply to transform time 
obligations of the United States, bear- 
ing interest, into demand obligations of 
the United States; and those who hold 
to the gold standard have said to us 
that it would wipe out every dollar of 
the reserve gold in the United States 
Treasury over night—and it would if 
people would demand redemption. 

Experience over a long period of years, 
however, has determined that even less 
than 4 per cent is required to meet the 
redemption. demands in ordinary times, 
unless people should be unpatriotic 
enough to raid their own Treasury; and 
this feature of the amendment provides 
a 4 per cent redemptior® fund for the 
retirement of these greenbacks. 

While I do not advocate that section 
of the amendment, I again say it is the 
most defensible provision of the amend- 
ment. 


| National Repudiation 


I cannot in any circumstances, pain- 
ful as it is to me to differ from the 
occupant of the White House and from 
my party colleagues, support the second 
section of this amendment, relating to 
the devaluation of the gold dollar. 

To me, the suggestion that we may 
devalue the gold dollar 50 per cent 
means national repudiation. To me, it 
means dishonor. In my conception of 
it, it is immoral. All the legalistic ar- 
guments which the lawyers of the Sen- 
ate, men of eminent ability and refine- 
ment, may make here or have made 
here have not dislodged from my mind 
the irrevocable conviction that it is 
immoral, and that it means not only a 
contravention of my party’s platform in 
that respect, but of the promises of 
party spokesmen during the campaign. 

Mr. President, there was never any 
necessity for a gold embargo. There 
is no necessity for making statutory 
criminals of citizens of the United 
States who may please to take their 
property in the shape of gold or cur- 
rency out of banks and use it for their 
own purposes as they may please. 

Excerpts from the debate of April 28 
follow: 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve this morning another warning 
has been sent to the people of the 
United States, urging that they bring 
in their gold and advising them that 
criminal prosecutions will be instituted 
if they do not do so. 


Mr. President, as I understand, we 
are off the gold standard; and I do 
not understand why American citizens 
should be harassed and threatened with 
criminal prosecution for refusing to 
return their gold when we as a Nation 
are off the gold standard. Is it con- 
sistent to put men in the penitentiary 
for keeping that which the Govern- 
ment has.rejected? It is difficult for 
me to understand why that policy is be- 
ing pursued. More difficult than that, 
however, is it for me to understand 
the right of a government to insist 
upon its people bringing their money 
and depositing it in banks and other 
places where there is no security and no 
safety and no assurance that they will 
ever get it back. 


If the Government is not prepared 
to say that deposits in banks are to be 
guaranteed and made safe, I think it is 
unfair and unjust and, moreover, un- 
constitutional, to insist that people 
bring in their money and put it in 
unsafe places. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I had $5,000 in gold, I would 
defy the Government to come and get 
it, unless and until the Government 
had provided a safe place for me to 
deposit it. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), of California. 
Has the Senator investigated, and has 
he reached any conclusion as to 
whether or not the Government has 
the power to say that a man with a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of gold 
must deposit it in some bank, or be 
stamped as a criminal, and tainted the 
remainder of his life? 


Right to Hoard Gold 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have 
investigated it, and I am glad the Sen- 
ator asks the question. I do not think 
the Government has power to prose- 
cute me for putting my money in a 
place where I think it most safe to 
put it. I think we are proceeding un- 
der a pure threat, and we have no au- 
thority except the authority which rests 
on the fact that the people fear to 
come in conflict with the Government. 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe that 
the Government of the United States, 
even though backed up by a legislative 
enactment authorizing it, has any right, 
or that any law passed by Congress 
can give any right to anyone, to re- 
auire any citizen to deposit his money 
anywhere, whether it is gold or any 
other kind of money. It has no right, 
as a matter of law, and I think as 
a matter of morals also, to do that, 
even though it orders the money put 
in a place where the Government 
itself guarantees its repayment. The 
principle of law is just the same, I 
think, whether the place where the 
citizen is required to put his money 
is safe or unsafe. That does not enter 
into the legal proposition at all, as I 
see it. 

















>|Farm Relief Bill 


|| Nears Enactment 
After Senate Vote 


| Two Houses Stil] Must Reach 
Agreement on Amend- 
ments Which Have Been 
Placed in Measure 





eee 
| Conference committees from the Senate 
| and the House will be called upon to com- 
pose the differences between the two 
branches on the matters involved in the 
farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) if the House 
refuses to agree with the amendments 
| adopted by the Senate before the latter 
||| finally passed the measure April 28 by a 
vote of 64 to 20. The bill was passed by 
i} the House several weeks ago as an emer- 
gency measure. 
Monetary Provision Added 
| As passed by the Senate, the’ bill in- 
|cludes provisions relating to silver and 
{conferring upon the President authority 
for currency and credit expansion as em- 
bodied in the Thomas amendment, which 
was the center of debate for days. The 
farm bill also has many provisions de- 
|signed to alleviate the distress of the 
| farmers, including as one part of it pro- 
visions for refinancing the mortgage ine 
debtedness of farmers, which the House, 
in principle, passed as a separateymeasure 
after sending the farm relief bill to the 

Senate. 

The bill carries the so-called cotton op- 
tion or cotton substitution plan practically 
in the form in which the Smith option bill 
as a separate measure passed both houses 
in the last Congress but failed of signature 
| by President Hoover. 

Production Curtailment 
| The bill provides that the Government 
| may enter into voluntary agreements for 
\|| curtailing production or acreage with a 
| view to avoiding price-reducing surpluses. 
| It empowers the Secretary of Agriculture 
\}| to enter into marketing agreements with 
\|| processors, associations of producers and 
| agricultural dealers, to issue licenses to 
processors, producers’ associations and 
others, and to revoxe such licenses, and it 
| levies processing taxes to pay the cost of 
|}| the agreements for curtailment of produc- 
| tion. The bill if enacted would cease to be 
of effect when the President by proclama- 
| tion announces there is no further agri- 
||| cultural economic emergency. 

| Among other things, the bill makes a 
| declaration of emergency as the reason 
| for the adjustments it proposes for agri- 
| culture and it sets up a number of articles 
| aS basic commodities on which the experi- 
|ment of crop production curtailment is to 
| be worked out. 

| Aid in Debt Refinancing 
||| There are many other major provisions, 

| including large sums to be made available 

through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for aid in farm debt refinancing, 
| (An outline of the farm relief provisions 
| in general was printed in the last issue.) 
The Senate on April 28 adopted an 
amendment by Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
| Maryland, to provide in this bill “that all 
taxes collected upon articles coming from 
the possessions of the United States (to 
| which this Title does not apply) shall not 
be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury but shall be held as a separate 
fund and paid into the Treasury of the 
said possessions, respectively, to be used 
and expended by the governments thereof 
for the benefit of agriculture.” 

| Funds for Administration 
| The bill appropriates $100,000,000 to be 
| available to the Secretary of Agricuiture, 

for administrative expenses of the agri- 
cultural adjustment program under the 
act. It names as basic commodities 
wheat, field cotton, corn, hogs, rice, to- 
bacco, sugar beets and sugar cane, and 
milk and its products.’ It states that the 
| processing tax is for the specific purpose 
of paying the extraordinary expense of 
the adjustment plan that embodies the 
curtailment of crop production and acre- 
age. 

In authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to enter into marketing agree- 
| ments with processors and associations of 
producers and others handling agricul- 
tural commodities, it specifically declares 
| that such agreements shall not be held 

to be violations;of the anti-trust laws. 
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EFFECTS 


Discretion of Those 
In Charge of Bank, 
System Expected to 
Be Chief Factor | 


THE possible effects of the proposed | 

expansion of credit and currency | 
through open market operations by the| 
Federal reserve banks, and, more partic- | 
ularly, the means by which such an ex- | 
pansion mighi be checked once it has| 
been started, have become subjects of | 
general discussion in the legislative and | 
administrative branches of the Govern-| 
ment. | 

The present reserve system provides | 
automatic “brakes” on such expansion, } 
in the requirement that the banks must | 
keep a 40 per cent gold reserve behind | 
their notes and a 35 per cent gold re-| 
serve behind their deposit credits. This | 
is pointed out by the Treasury and the} 
Federal Reserve Board. Under this sys- | 
tem ,only $3,477,393,000 of notes were | 
outstanding April 19, although the gold | 
reserve of $3,366,000,000 would permit | 
the issuance of $6,360,000,000 without | 
violating the requirement of a 40 per| 
cent gold reserve. 


Officials Given Control HY 
Discretion on the part of the Presi- 


dent, Congress, and the heads of the re-| 
serve system would have to be relied 
upon to set limits to expansion of credit 
and currency under pending legislation 
designed to permit a greater amount of 
such expansion, since the bill provides 
no definite limit. In the debate in Con-| 
gress, it has been suggeste.| that the re- 
serve banks could even reduce the gold 
reserve requirements behind their notes 


if they wished, under the proposed legis- | ; 
Should they actually cut this re- 


lation. 
quirement to 20 per cent, the April gold 
holdings of the system would permit 
issuance of a total of $12,700,000,000 of 
notes, or twice the permissible amount 
under present law. 

The immediate limit on such expan- 
sion has been set at $3,000,000,000, in| 
accordance with a provision in the bill 
in Congress, and President Roosevelt | 
has pledged himself to avoid excessive | 
inflation. But this amount can be raised 
if officials in charge believe further ex- 
pansion to be needed. a 

Might Remove “Brakes” 


Under the authority that would be 
granted by the pending bill, the “brakes” | 
would be taken off the credit operations | 
of the reserve system to obtain the de- 
sired expansion. They might be restored 
when it is determined that the process) 





is concerned, the flow of new money can 


restoration. 

With a gold fund of $3,000,000,000 the | 
resetve banks could now extend currency | 
and credit amounting to about $8,000,- | 
000,000 or $8,225,000,000 (providing they | 
did not have to keep any free gold for for-| 
eign purposes). When the total reserve | 
bank credit had reached this total, the | 
banks would be powerless to increase it | 
without abandoning their reserve struc- | 
ture. 

This braking system would be deleted 
by the current program, Under the 
terms of the inflation amendment to the | 
farm relief bill the reserve banks may | 
revise their reserve requirements with- | 
out incurring any penalty. 

There would be no reason, for in- 
stance, why the reserve banks, if they 
' wished to issue more notes, should not 
decide that henceforth they would main- | 
’ tain a 20 instead of a 40 per cent re-| 
serve behind their notes. They could 
thus double their currency-issuing power. | 

Emergency Authority 

Under the Federal Reserve Act as 
originally adopted, revision of reserve 
percentages was possible in cases of | 
emergency. The Reserve .Board could 
permit a bank to issue notes or extend 
deposit credit on less than the legal re- 
serves. If this permission were given, 
however, a graduated tax automatically 
applied on the notes which were not 
legally secured, placing a premium on 
their prompt retirement. 

As long as they are engaged in their 
proposed open market operations, how- | 
ever, Congress would give the banks spe- | 
cific exemption from these penalizing 
taxes on-expansion. Reserve require- | 
ments might be dropped or changed | 
without any deterrent becoming effective | 
automatically. 

The whole question of reserves and| 
their functions has been raised by the | 
congressional action. What is the func-| 
tion of gold as a reserve? Why were! 
the requirements laid down? 

First, however, it should be pdinted | 
out that the whole $3,000,000,000 credit | 
expansion campaign under contempla- | 
tion at present probably could be carried | 
on without any serious violation of the | 
present reserve requirements. With | 
their present gold holdings the re 


000,000 of Federal reserve notes. To do} 
so, however, would tie up all of the gold 
which the banks have. 

Can Issue Bank Notes 

If the reserve banks should wish to} 
keep some of their gold unobligated or| 
if the potential supply of reserve notes | 
under the requirements is inadequate, 
there is still another device to which the | 
banks can turn without cutting the re- | 
serve ratio for Federal reserve notes. 
They can issue Federal reserve bank 
notes, as distinguished from the ordinary 
reserve notes, 

Legally, under the Emergency Bank-| 
ing Act, no gold need be held behind | 
such notes. They are to be secured 100 
per cent by Government bonds or com- 
mercial paper. Actually the reserve 
banks have been carrying a 5 per cent 
gold reserve against the few millions of 
them outstanding. 

There is no limit on the issuance of 
Federal reserve bank notes except the| 
huge and elastic body of Government 
securities and eligible commercial paper | 
in existence. The President, however, 
may forbid the issuance of reserve bank 
notes. t 
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Be Increased. If the Ratio Were Fixed at 20 Per Cent Approximately $12,700,000,000 Could Be Issued. 


and of the effects such action might or, fall to a dangerous point, and the bill the Federal Reserve Board and the Sec- 


might not have was discussed April 26 
in a debate between Senator Connally| to force them to do so. 
(Dem.), of Texas, and Senator Reed) 


(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 


Senator Connally opened the discus- | 


sion, saying: 


| “Mr, President, it is said that under | 
| subsection (a) of section 34, $3,000,000,- 
Let me} 
invite the attention of the Senate to the| 
facts about subsection (a), relating to} 


000 of inflation would result. 


open-market operations. The Federal 


Reserve Board has heretofore, under the 
the 
same character of operations as are di- 
The Federal | 
has gone far enough, but, as far as the | Reserve Board went into the market for | 
machinery proposed for such operations | the purchase and sale of en 

o sta- 
be boundless unless checked by such a| bilize, so they thought, prices and cur- 
| rency and to aid the Government in the 


last Administration, undertaken 


rected in subsection (a). 


securities for what purpose? 


sale of its bonds and securities. 
Gold Not to Be Depleted 


“Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and others that under the| 
open-market operations, even though the 


purchase of bonds be made by Federal 


reserve notes, those notes still will be! 
covered by a gold reserve, just as is 
other currency issue by the Federal re- 
re- 
and the Federal reserve banks 
| are not going to deplete those gold re- 


serve banks. They all have gold 


serves, 


serves. Whatever currency they issue 
for the purchase of bonds will be pro- 
tected by the gold reserves under the 


| existing law.” 


“The Thomas amendment contains a 


provision that takes away all penalty 


for failure to maintain the gold reserve,” 
Senator Reed interjected. 

Senator Connally replied: 

“That is true; but it does not take 
away the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board and it does not take away the 
power of the 12 governors of the banks. 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania en- 
tertain any fear that the '2 governors 
of the reserve banks will voluntarily 
commit suicide of their banks? They 
will not permit their gold reserves to 


Methods of Maintain- 
ing Stability of Notes 
Issued by Central 
Banks of Nations 


MONG the six major powers — the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan—there 
are roughly two different methods of 
maintaining a gold reserve, behind the 
notes issued by the central banks. 
Inquiry at the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve Board revealed 
that one method—practiced in the United 


serve | States, France, Germany, and Italy—is| 
banks can issue ‘about another $3,000,-}to have a flat percentage requirement | 


such as the 40 per cent requirement for 
Federal reserve notes. 

The second method that used in 
In-these two 
countries there are two different types 
of notes issued by the central banks. One 
type is backed 100 per cent by gold and 


is 


notes outstanding. The second is the 
so-called fiduciary issue backed only by 
Government obligations and _ similar 
high-grade paper. 
Approximation of British Plan 

If Congress should empower the Fed- 
eral reserve banks to issue the present 
gold certificates, which are backed 100 
per cent by gold, and to issue another 


|type of notes similar to the present Fed- | tion. 
|eral reserve bank notes or national bank| held by all the governments and centra: 
lnotes, the American system would ap-! banks in the world was in the 12 Federal 
|proximate that now existing in Great|reserve banks and the Bank of France. 


There would be a 
notes and much 


Britain and Japan. 
small issue of gold 


Because these two systems are in use 
and because of other points of divergence, 
comparison between the gold reserves of 


|the various central banks and their cor- 


| does not give the President the power 
under subsection (a) of secti 1 
inflation at a!l so long as a proper ratio 


|sued is preserved. Additional currency 


banks under existing law. 
More Notes Permissible 


yesterday admitted that we have a suffi- 
cient gold reserve in the United States 
today to permit the issuance of $10,000,- 
|000,000 of currency. Is not that true?” 

“Four billions additional, ten billions 
in all,” Senator Reed explained. 

Senator Connally then asked, “How 
much currency and money have we out- 
standing?” 

“Six billions and sixty or seventy odd 
millions,” Senator Reed replied. 

“Exactly,” Senator Connally  con- 
tinued, “The figures which I last saw 
were six billions and three hundred mil- 
lions. So, according to the admission of 


: | 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, we have 


now a margin of $4,000,000,000 which 
could be issued by the Federal reserve 
banks or by the Treasury and still have 
a 40 per cent gold reserve in the Treas- 
ury and in the Federal reserve banks. 
Yet with that tremendous margin the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and other 
Senators fear to issue any additional 
reserve notes or United States currency.” 


Need of Bill Questioned 


Senator Reed again interjected to say, | 
“That being so, and the present law au-| 


thorizing an additional four billions of 
sound currency, why pass this provision 
and why suspend the reserve require- 
ments, as the Thomas amendment 
would do?” 

Replying, Senator Connally said: 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
not accurate when he says it suspends 
the reserve requirements. It does sus- 
pend the tax on the issuance of Federal 
reserve notes when the gold reserve falls 
below 40 per cent, but it does not repeal 
the law which lays the injunction upon 


GOLD RESERVES BE 


It is possible, however, to compare the 
amounts of gold held by the several cen- 
tral banks and the amounts of notes 
they have outstanding without relation 
io the actual support of the notes by 
gold. Such a comparison, like most of 
those inovlving international gold fig- 
|ures, shows immediately the similarity 
between the American and French posi- 
| tions, 

Gold holdings of the Federal reserve 
banks and the Bank of France are al- 
most equal. The note issues of these 
two central banks are larger than those 
of any other two powers. The Federal 
reserve banks must keep about a 38-per- 
cent gold reserve behind votes and de- 
posits. The Bank of France must keep 
a 35-per-cent reserve behind notes and 
other demand liabilities. 


French and American Systems 
; On March 31, the latest date for which 
comparable figures are available from 
wbroad, the 12 banks had an 
aggregate gold reserve of 2,250,401,000; 


reserve 


|makes up a velatively small part of the! but of this sum only $2,659,024,000 was 


being used to secure note circulation. 
|There was a total of $3,695,723,000 of 
| Federal reserve notes in circulation. 

On the same date the Bank of France 
had a total gold reserve of $3,489,700,000 
in gold and had outstanding note issues 
amounting to $3,736,600,000, 

No other two countries approached 
these two in the size of their gold hold- 
jings or the amount of notes in circula- 
Fifty-seven per cent of the gold 


| Although London has long been re- 
|garded as the financial center for much 


| larger issues backed only by prime paper.|of the world, the Bank of England has 


/no such extensive gold reserves or note 
circulation. The Bank of England, in 
the first place, is divided into two sec- 
|tions—the bank of issue, which handles 


| 


“The Senator from Pennsylvania on| | 
| $3,000,000,000 by the Federal reserve | 


| Currency. 


| 000. 


| retary of the Treasury and the Presi- | 
The inflation | dent of the United States and everybody , Reed rejoined. 
on 34 is no| else to maintain an adequate and suffi-| 


cient gold reserve. The Senator admits 


particular provision of the bill 


between the gold reserve and money is-| that we could issue today $4,000,000,000 | 
| of good currency which would be sound 
may be issued by the Federal reserve | money, he says, and yet he denounces 
| this 
| which provides for that very thing, and | 


provides for the possible issuance of only | 


banks instead of $4,000,000,000.” 
Senator Reed interrupted again to say 
that the section of the bill providing for 
open-market operations was least objec- 
tionable. ‘ 
Opposes Other Sections 
“I stated,” he said, “perhaps while the 


tion is the 
on the deficiency in the reserve,” Senator 


Although 
market operations of the present con- 
templated extent could probably be con- 
ducted on the existing gold base, the dis- 
cussion revealed a fear that the expan- 
sion may not end there or that for some 
other reason the reserves might be al- 
lowed to slump. : 

Should the reserve notes under their 


| present legal requirements or the reserve 


Senator was not in the Chamber, that I} 
regarded this provision about which he | 


is speaking as the least offensive part of 
the Thomas amendment, and that, stand- 
ing by itself, I should not oppose ite I 
addressed my objections entirely to the 
50 per cent depreciation in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, and to the unlimited 
coinage of si'ver, and to the greenback 
section.” 

Senator Connally then asked what ob- 
jection Senator Reed did have to the 
section. 

“Now, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion,’ Mr. Connally said. “The Sena- 
tor, then, really has very little objection 
to the issuance of $4,000,000,000 of new 
It is only the method to 
which he objects?’ 

“I do not like to see the reserve re- 
quirement suspended by taking off that 
tax,”’ Senator Reed said. 

“But if we could expand the currency 
to the amount of $4,000,000,000 without 
impairing the reserve requirements, how 
are we going to impair them by expand- 
ing the currency $3,000,000,000?” Sena- 
tor Connally asked. 

“We would not,” Senator Reed replied. 

“So section 34 (a) has not the seeds of 
evil in it that the Senator anticipates?” 
Senator Connally asked. 


bank notes prove inadequate to meet the 
eventual demands of the expansion pro- 
gram, the question of letting down the 
reserve requirements will arise. Why 
not drop the requirements? What func- 
tion do they perform? 
Purposes of Reserves 

B. A; 
Federal Reserve Board’s research 
statistics division, has declared that in 
his opinion the function of reserves is 


merely to maintain public confidence in | 
the money supported by the reserves. | 


There are other uses for reserves, but 
Mr. Goldenweiser points out that substi- 
tutes may be found for gold in these 
other uses. 

“The fundamental purpose of central 
gold reserves,” he declared, “is to inspire 


and maintain the confidence of the peo- | 


ple in the soundness of their currency. 
Another purpose in each _ individual 
country is to have sufficient gold to meet 
foreign demand for the metal. 

“This latter function of reserves, how- 
ever, is gradually declining in impor- 
tance. * * * By maintaining sufficient 
foreign balances, not as part of their 
legal reserves, but as resources accumu- 
lated in accordance with established 
banking policy, the central banks can to 
a large and increasing extent avoid the 
necessity for gold shipments.” 

Adequacy of Reserves 

If the function of gold reserves is to 
promote and maintain public confidence 
in the currency, the question of what 


“The only objection I see to that sec-| sort of a reserve*is adequate is immedi- 


provision suspending the tax) ately raised. 


it is admitted that open-| 


Goldenweiser, director of the; 
and | 


Actual banking practice 
throughout the world varies. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, the central bank 
may issue notes on a 15 per cent gold 
basis, but in the United States the re- 
serve banks must keep a 40 per cent 
reserve. 

“What constitutes adequate reserves? 
Certain percentages appear to be cus- 
tomary in the determination of central 
reserves: 25 per cent, 35 per cent, 40 
per cent, 50 per cent. Why 50 per cent 
and not 25? Why 40 per cent and not 
35? It is possible to have the confidence 
of the people on a much smaller percent- 
age than any of these. In maintaining 
public confidence sound management of 
banking policy and sound government 


| finance are of greater importance than! 


9 large hoard of gold,” Mr. Goldenweiser 
says. 
Gold Never Below Limit 
How far gold reserve might be cut 
under present conditions, reserve bank 
officials do not say. The reserve re- 
quirements never have been waived si- 


multaneously for all banks or for any| 
bank for any long period since the sys- | 


tem began functioning. Aggregate ac- 
tual reserves have dipped near to the 
iegal minimum but never dropped beiow 
it. One such occasion was during the 
week ended March 8 of tHis year. 

Cutting of the reserve requirements, 
however, has been urged upon the Re- 
serve Board. Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, proposed such action during 
the March banking crisis, but he did not 
suggest abrogation of the penalizing 
taxes. 

He has declared his opposition to the 
present open-market expansion program 
en other grounds, but during the bank- 
ing emergency he declared that he had 
a declining respect for reserves which 
did not aid a country in an emergency. 

Flexing of Gold Reserves 

Flexing of the gold reserves is being 
urged as the next logical step in a pro- 
gram which ied to the establishment of 
reserves in the first place—the program 
for so dmproving the technique of using 


HIND NATIONAL CURRENCIES 


On March 31 the bank of issue held 
gold amounting to $663,000,000. It had 
outstanding notes totaling $1,416,600,- 
Of all the notes outstanding, how- 
ever, probably more than two-thirds were 


of the fiduciary issue, Which requires no} 


gold collateral. 
Situation in Germany 
In Germany the maintenance of a gold 
reserve behind the reichsmark has long 


been a difficult problem. Stringent gold 


and foreign exchange regulations have 
been in effect for some time. 

The Reichsbank, however, uses what 
is known as the gold exchange standard. 
in other words, its gold reserves may 
include foreign exchange on gold stand- 
ard countries which the bank owns. For 
instance, a credit against the Bank of 
France or any French institution could, 
if held by the Reichsbank, be counted 
as a part of that bank’s gold reserve. 

In addition, foreign exchange of other 
than gold standard countries may 
counted as part of the Reichsbank’s gold 
reserve, but it must be valued at the 
current gold exchange rate and mature 
in not more than 14 days. 


be 


Reserves and Exchanges 

On March 31 the Reichsbank held to- 
tal gold reserves of $187,000,000, but it 
had in addition foreign exchange re- 
serves of $24,500,000, making the tota! 
reserves $211,500,000. The bank had 
outstanding $890,600,000 in notes. 

The Bank of Japan likewise has had 
Gifficulty in maintaining its gold re- 
serves; but here again a fiduciary issue 
of notes plays an. important part. Tota! 
gold held by the bank at the end of 
February amounted to $99,500,000. Notes 
of the bank outstanding amounted 
about $258,000,000, of which about $234,- 
€00,000 probably belonged to the fiduci- 
ary issue, 

Shifts in the gold reserves of the Eu- 


The whole subject of abrogating the | responding note liabilities is not possible|the currency problems, and the banking| years have been replete with economic 


limiting taxes, of cutting the reserves | 


in detail. 


|department proper. > 


and political consequences. . The shifts 


which took place between the principal 
countries during March and the first 
quarter of the year are set forth in a 
summary prepared by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The summary follows in 
full text: 

During March central gold reserves of 
the principal European countries taken 
as a whole increased by about $95,000,- 
000, reflecting a gain of $144,000,000, by 
England; losses of $29,000,000 by The 
Netherlands, $24,000,000 by France, and 
$7,000,000 by Germany; and _ minor 
changes in reserves of other countries. 
The gold received by Europe during the 
month came from the United States, 
from India—where hoarded gold contin- 
ues to be released—and from new pro- 
duction in South Africa and elsewhere. 

European Gold Reserves 

Gold reserves of the Bank of England 
increased throughout most of the first 
quarter of the year, the increase begin- 
ning about the middle of January. At 
that time the bank’s gold holdings stood 
at approximately $583,000,000, the level 
to which they had been reduced on Dec. 
15, 1932, after the sale of $95,500,000 of 


}gold to the British treasury in connec- 


to} 


tion with the payment of the war-debt 
installment to the United States Gov- 
ernment. The bank’s gold stock in- 
creased $19,000,000 in January, $92,000,- 
000 in February, and $144,000,000 in 
March; on March 29 it stood at $836,- 
00,000, the largest figure reported 
the bank since the Summer of 1928. 
Following this growth in the Bank of 
Engiand’s gold reserve the British treas- 
ury’s authorization of Aug. 1, 1931, which 
permitted the bank to increase its fiduci- 
ary issue of notes from 260,000,000 to 
£275,000,000, was allowed to expire on 
April 1, 1933, without being renewed. 
During February and March, when’ the 
Bank of England was _ increasing 


by 


its 


|ropean central banks during the last two/| stock of gold, dollar quotations on ster- 


ling averaged about $3.42, as compared 
with $3.36 for-January and $3.28 for 


‘Coin and Bullion Hold- 
ings of America and 
France Are Largest 


In World 


December. The strength of the pound 
at a time when large amounts of sterling 
were sold in order to purchase gold was 
cue in part to a flow of funds into Eng- 
land from abroad. 

The chief Euiopean losers of gold in 
March and also in the first quarter of 
the year, were France and The Nether- 
lands, but gold reserves in Germany also 
ceclined somewhat. Gold holdings of the 
Bank of France had reached a peak of 
$3,268,000,000 at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1932. Subsequent to that time 
they declined almost without interrup- 
tion and by March 31 had been reduced 
to $38,152,000,000, the lowest figure re- 
ported by the bank since June of last 
year. The decline in the bank’s gold 
stock amounted to $33,000,600 in Janu- 
ary, $45,000,000 in February, and $24,- 
000,000 in March. 

Gold Stock in Germany 

The German Reichsbank, in addition to 
losing $7,000,000 of gold duri:. March, 
also lost $13,000,000 of foreign-exchange 
reserves. In the first two months of the 
year the bank’s total gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves had shown practically 
no .change. 

The loss of reserves in the month was 
attributable to the partial repayment of 
credits obtained from abroad by the Ger- 
man government and by the Reichsbank. 
Oa March 4 the $100,000,000 credit origi- 
nally granted in June, 1931, to the Reichs- 
bank by a group of European central 
banks and the Federal reserve banks and 
periodically reduced since then, was re- 
duced further from $86,000,000 to $70,- 
|C00,000. On April 13 this credit was 
}completely liquidated. 


available stocks of gold that ‘they would 
accommodate the increasing demands of 
world trade and finance. * 

The inadequacy of the world’s gold 
supply to meet demands upon it has been 
urged as one of the motives for aban; 
doning the gold standard both before an 
during the current depression. % 

During an argument over the advisa> 
bility of cutting the gold content of the 
dollar Senator Barkley (Dem.), of. Ken- 
tucky, speaking in the Senate on Apri} 
26, set forth his argument. . He saidg 

Lack of Gold Cited n 


“From 1923 to 1929 the normal in; 
crease in preduction and business in the 
world was about 3 per cent per annum. 
The increase in the production of gold 
was about 2 per cent during the same 
period. The normal increase in the 
amount of gold available for money was 
about 1.7 per cent, compared to the 3-per- 
cent increase in the volume of business, 
production, and exchange of commodities 
throughout the world. acre 

“For a number of years, taking thé 
average increase in production, in gold, 
and in the transaction of business, geld 
has not kept pace with the world’s busi- 
ness in the matter of increase. Looking 
ahead many years to some solution of 
the growing disparity between new gold 
and new business, and assuming that we 
should not change the gold content be- 
cause of contracts that are outstanding, 


|| what is to be the final solution of the 


monetary situation which now seems, ft 
|be harassing the entire world if we are 
| ‘hog-tied’ because of contracts that have 
|been entered into in the past and. cannot 
change the content of the gold dollaz 
because it would affect some contratt 
| :evetofore entered into?” ~s 
Reply of Ogden Mills 

Ogden L. Mills, while Secretary “of 
the Treasury, sought to refute this ar- 
gument. He cited statistics to show that 
the gold supply is adequate to meet .all 
needs, ui 

“As far as the world is concerned,” he 
said, “since 1913 the world’s monetary 
gold reserves have increased from nearl¥ 
$5,000,000,000 to about $12,000,000,000, or 
nearly 150 per cent; while the produc; 
tion of basic commodities at the highest 
point of 1929 was nearly one-third larger 
than in 1913. As a result 6f a number 
of causes—such as the reduced cost 6f 
mining and the discovery of new depos 
its, the release in Indig of about $300,- 
000,000 from private hoards, and a de- 
creased industrial consumption of gold— 
the world’s gold reserves increased: by 
| about $1,600,000,000 from the end of 1929 
|to the end of 1932, or at an average 
annual rate of over $500,000,000, as com- 
pared with $270,000,000:..annuyal increase 
from 1922 to 1929, : : 

Greater Economy in Use 


“When we take into consideration the 
gieater economy in the use of gold that 
can be effected through its concentration 
in central banks and improved bankirig 
practices, it seems clear that the world 
is assured of a gold reserve adequate 
for some years to come to support a price 
level much higher than that now pre- 
vailing. 

“As far as this country is concerned 
as compared with 1929, our gold sto¢k 
has increased, our bank reserves have 
increased and currency has increased, 
The present difficulty arises from inahil- 
ity to put to work our ample monetary 
resources.” 

More frequently proponents of the gold 
standard argue that concentration of 
gold in central reserves and its with- 
drawal from actual use has made poes- 
sible the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard. In other words, they contend econ- 
omy of use is supplementing gold pro- 
duction. o 

Use Only as a Reserve ; 

Discussing this development some 
years ago, Mr. Goldenweiser declared‘ “I 
believe that out of the war and the post- 
war disturbances has emerged the gold 
reserve standard, which tends to relieve 
gold of all its functions except the duty 
to serve as reserves. A better undevr- 
standing hy the world of the financial 
mechanism has brought recognition of 
the fact that the principal function. of 
reserves is to maintain public confidence. 

“It would seem, therefore, that. at 
should be the objective of the financial 
authorities throughout the world to fir 
means of keeping the publi¢e confidence 
and at the same time to develop meth- 
ods of banking that will make the avail- 
able supply of gold be sufficient to megt 
the needs of trade and industry. KH 
should not be a case of cutting the finan- 
cial garment of the world according to 
the available reserve material, but of 
making such use of available reserves @s 
will provide adequate financial support 
to the world’s trade.” 


Action in Emergencies s 
After summarizing the provisions in 
the Federal Reserve Act and the English 
Currency Act, which allow flexing cof 
reserve requirements, Mr. Goldenweiser 
remarked: “Both of these laws contém- 
plate emergencies, but they both also in- 
Gicate a recognition of limitations on the 
sacredness of gold reserve ratios and 
make legal provisions for disregarding 
these ratios when it is necessary for 
the public good. : 
“It appears that the world must grad- 
ually pass from the condition when thése 
ratios were cnshrined as. fetishes toa 
period when they will be considered 
merely as important, but in no way 
sacred, indicators of changes in crédit 
conditions.” 4 
Thus the next question—How far ma 
the reserve requirements be flexed... 
emerges from the very development of 
reserves and-world demands. This is the 
question, among others, now before. the 
Congress in the inflation amendment. 
Congressmen and experts both divide’on 
the wisdom of relinquishing reserve 
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Of Easy Credit 
By Consumers 





Wage-earners’ Bankruptcies 
Considered Mainly Due to| 
Extravagance Encouraged | 
By Retail Sales Policies | 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
were cheaper. Widespread unemployment 


Effect of Abuse |!quiry to Be Held 


On Terminal Rates 





Los Angeles Charges for For: | 
eign Offshore Traffic Before 
Shipping Board © 





An investigation of terminal charges 
applied to foreign and offshore. traffic at 


Los Angeles is to be made by the United | 
States Shipping Board in addition to an 
inquiry concerning similar charges as- | 
sessed against intercoastal cargo. | 

The Board announced, April 25, that a | 
petition had been received from the Los | 
Angeles Traffic Managers’ Conference, as- | 


sailing an assembling and _ distributing 





and decreased incomes caused a tremen- 
dous lessening in consumer purchasing | 
power. Therefore a large number of bank- | 
Tuptcies can be traced to instability of 
consumer income. 

Extravagance rather than thrift was an} 
accompaniment of prosperity. Through- | 
out the last decade, particularly during the | 
period 1925-1929, when business was sup- | 
posed to be at its best, bankruptcy was | 
at its worst. 

Consumer Credit Defined 

Consumer credit is defined as “loans or 

-. eredits made to individuals to pay for 
. goods and services bought by them in 
their capacities as consumers, including | 
bank. credit, installment credit extended 
in the purchase of permanent commodi- | 
ties, so-called small loans made for the} 
purpose of meeting family or personal 
expenses, and the usual charge or open | 
book account credits made by retail stores 
to their customers.” | 
During the period of prosperity and 
high wages preceding 1929, many thou- 
sands of consumers pledged their future | 
income in order to satisfy tastes and de- | 
sires which were beyond their financial | 


capacity. Then, during the ensuing period | 
of economic readjustment, they found | 
=. themselves forced to pay in deflated | 


higher-valued dollars for the things they 
contracted for when dollars were cheaper. | 


Reduced Buying Power 


Unemployment and reduced incomes 
caused a tremendous reduction in con- 
our purchasing power, and a large 

number of consumer bankruptcies can be 

traced to instability of income. Extrava- 
_gances rather than thrift ‘accompanied 
prosperity, and when the extravagant days 
came to an end the purchaser found him- 
self unable to meet his bills. 
Extension of credit to consumers has 
had an enormous growth. It is estimated 
,--that in 1910 only about 10 per cent of the 
$20,000,000,000 total of retail trade was on 

credit. A retail credit survey in 1927) 
-- showed 47 per cent was on credit, and a 
* Jater survey, in 1929, indicated that some 
50 per cent of the total of more than 
$53.000,000.000 of retail trade was on credit, 
and that more than $6,000,000,000 worth of 
goods was sold on the installment plan. 

Other sources of consumer credit, such 
_.as personal finance companies, industrial 

banks, credit unions, pawn brokers, etc., 

are estimated now to be doing about $4,- 

006,000,000 of business annually. 


Abuse of Consumer Credit 


Consumer credit is believed to be sound 
in principle and practice and it will con- 
tinue to be a large factor in trade. But its 
growth has multiplied the opportunity for 
abuses, and those concerned must learn 
to administer it so that its benefits may 
be retained and its abuses eliminated. 

Studies by the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Commerce show 
that the problem of reducing the number 
of consumers’ bankruptcies and the losses 
attendant on them can be solved only with 
the cooperation of legislators, of those who 
extend credit, and of debtors. 

Need of Corrective Legislation 

Congress can legislate to protect the 
credit system and to control debtors’ af- 
fairs before their assets have been squan- 
dered, and the present bankruptcy law, 
under which creditors have received on an 
average about eight cents on the dollar 
. owed by the bankrupt, should be amended. 

Debtors have been discharged from their 

obligations indiscriminately in most cases 

Tt has been stated that a survey of 27,426 
applications for bankruptcy discharges 
showed that the discharges were granted 
without inquiry in all but 612 cases be- 
cause they were not opposed. Creditors 
have the power to oppose discharges, but 
they rarely exercise it. and the bankruptcy 
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. referee must grant discharges in all un- 
Opposed cases. 
The ease with which debts can be 




















avoided through bankruptcy has had an 
influence on the increase in number of 
such cases. The bankrupicy court “has 
increasingly become a dumping ground for 
the refuse of poorly managed personal af- 
fairs of consumers and a sanctuary where 
debtors obtain cancellation of their debts, 
regardless of how they may have wasted 
their property, or how fraudulently, ex- 
travagantly, or improvidently they may 
have created obligations.” It is estimated 
that creditors of the 29,067 wage-earner 
barkrupts in 1930 lost more than $125,- 
000,000. 


Increasec Cost of Distribution 



























































































































































Such losses increase the cost of dis- 
tributing goods. The retailer, the whole- 
.aler, the manufacturer, the banker, and 




















the public in general, who eventually pay 
for bankruptcy losses, feel the effects. 




















The financial loss involved directly in 
a bankruptcy is not the sole damage 
done. Frequently the stigma attached to 


bankruptcy causes a breakdown of the 
morale of the bankrupt and prevents him 
from regaining his former financial and 
social standing, producing a degrading ef- 
fect on his entire family. This often re- 
sults in a contented acceptance of lower 
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living standards or an acceptance of 
ge charity. 
. In some cases, individuals having am- 





ple incomes go through bankruptcy to ob- 
tain discharges from small debts which 
they could afford to pay Such action 
may well lead to disrespect for law, and 

















it encourages the debtor to resume his 
previous extravagant habits 
Rapid Expansion of Credit 
The expansion of credit has been so 


rapid in recent years that little attention 
has been given to the dangers involyed. 
In spite of the temptation to oversell the 


purchaser on credit, it is to the selfish 
advantage of the business man to see 
that the solvency of the buyer is kept 
Stable and his purchasing power in- 
creased. 

New inventions have increased man’s 


comforts and raised his standards of liv- 
ing, and articles previously classed as lux- 
uries have become accepted as necessi- 
ties. This rise in standards has con- 
tributed to the growth of consumer 
credit, and has been in part responci- 
ble for the people’s pledging their futur 
inceme to pay for purchases. 

However, 
lowed the practice of selling the good: 
almost regardless of the condition of the 
buyer and of his ability to pay for them 
later. There appears to have been more 
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too many merchants have fol- 


charge of 30 cents a ton on foreign and | 
offshore traffic at Los Angeles and Long | 
Beach. | 

A solution was adopted by the Board | 
March 23 for a proceeding to determine | 
the lawfulness under the Shipping Act! 
of a similar charge on intercoastal traffic 
at these ports, which charge had been at- | 
tacked by the Los Angeles organization. 

Proceedings under the second petition | 
were ordered instituted by the Board 
April 25. Hearings will be conducted in 
Los Angeles. 


100 


Policy of Promoting — 
American Shipping 


Rationalized Development of 
Marine 


on World-wide 100 
sis s 
Basis Proposed is 
Overseas shipping may some day be! 60 
rationalized on an international scale, and 
that day can be brought nearer by a 40 


continuation of the present Federal policy 
of support for the American merchant ma- 
rine, it was stated April 28 by Admiral 
Hutch I. Cone, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, in an address at 
the Twentieth National Foreign Trade 
Convention at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Admiral Cone said that the amount 
spent annually in subsidies—approximately ! 
$19,000,000 for the fiscal year 1932—should 
be looked upon as an insurance premium 
paid to protect the vast investment which 
the American people have already made 
in American shipping and for the promo- 
tion of foreign trade. 

Figures That He Cited 


Opponents of the national shipping pol- 
icy as laid down in the Merchant Marine 
Acts of 1920 and 1928, Admiral Cone urged, 
“should be reminded that the United 
States, with a shoreline of 15,000 miles, 
boasts more than 150 seaports which en- 
gage in foreign trade; that Federal, State, 
and municipal authorities have expended 
for seacoast harbor and channel improve- 
ments upwards of $600,000,000; that a sur- 
vey recently completed for the Shipping 
Board by the Army engineers shows that 
the value of American seaport water ter- 
minals, utilized wholly for foreign trade, 
is nearly $1,000,000,000; that our shipyards 
alone represent an investment in excess of 
$100,000,000 and could not be replaced 
today at anything like that figure; and 
that the book value of our overseas mer- 
chant fleet has recently been estimated at 
$628,000,000. 


Shippmg Revenues 
“Are we to abandon these superb facili- 
ties, developed at so great an expenditure 
oi time, thought, and money, and turn the 
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vate, as well as governmental sources. 


Lakehurst Air Station | 
'__To Be Abandoned — 


entire industry over to the foreigner?” Congress Inquiry Into Loss of 
Admiral Cone continued. “Are we to) ” AL 9 em 
forego the -$300,000,000 which in every The “Akron” to Cover Future 


normal year accrues to us in freight and 
passenger revenues through the operation 
of American ships? 

“Are we to throw out of marine employ- 
ment thousands of men, afloat and ashore? 
Are we to saddle American agriculture and 
industry with the handicap of increased 


Of Dirigibles 


The loss of the Navy dirigible “Akron” 
will result in the decommissioning of the 


Lakehurst Naval Air Station. In a letter 
to the Lakewood, N. J., township com- 


ocean rates and occasionally disrupted | ™ittee which had asked the Department 
service? Are we to entrust the develop- t0 continue the station and assign to it 
ment of our foreign markets to aliens? the Navy's new dirigible “Macon,” Admiral 


Pratt, Acting Secretary of the Navy, ex- 
plained that the “Macon” will go to 
Sunnyvale, Calif., to operate as a part of 
the Pacific battle fleet. Shortage of funds, 
he stated, makes it impossible to main- 
tain the Lakehurst station in full com- 
mission and it will be decommissioned in 
a very short time. 

The Joint Congressional Committee to 
investigate the loss of the “Akron” April 
25 elected Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
chairman. Representative Delaney (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Senator King 
(Rep.), of N. J., were chosen a subcom- 
mittee to make preliminary investigations. 

In a statement following the meeting 


And finally, are we to leave the American 
Navy without an adequate number of ef- 
fective auxiliaries for use in time of na- 
tional peril? 

“While yield to no man in a sincere 
desire to see every reasonable economy 
effected in governmental expenditures, I 
Say to you gentlemen that unless we can 
honestly give affirmative answers to the 
questions I have just propounded, we 
should dismiss as an unworthy pleasantry 
any suggestion that we abolish or curtail 
the aids granted by Congress in behalf of 
the American merchant marine.” 


carelesshess 


anv other ae consumer credit than in Mr. Delaney said it is. the idea of the 

y t ot -i1ass. . 

ea = committee to secure an able and com- 
If extension of credit encourages thrift 


petent investigator to go into the matter 
ane esse Coaite to on praperty for &.¢0n- | thoroughly, in order to get all the details 
structive use of nature’s gifts, it is €X-| necessary for the investigation. The 
tremely beneficial. But if it promotes ex-| committee will go into the subject of the 
travagance or creates artificial values, it! future of the dirigible as far as the Navy 
inevitably brings inflation, followed by de-| jis concerned, he said. It is also the pur- 
flation. Its unrestrained use does much | ose of the committee to find out whether 
harm to individual and to the business| the “Akron” was sent out without proper 
structure safeguards, and to lock into the efficiency 
Numerous preventives for the abuses of| of the officers who commanded her on 
credit have been suggested, including the! the day of the disaster. 
following The present commander of the Macon, 
Extravagance be combated by) Lieut. Comdr. Dresel, and Lieut. Comdr. 
denial of disch to the extravagant | Rosendahl will be called as witnesses, as 
bankrupt until at least 50 per cent of his| well as authorities on the building of 
debts have been paid, possibly out of|dirigibles. The matter of sabotage will 
earnings after the bankruptcy petition is| also be taken up. 
filed. Unwise extension of credit to such —— = 
a person may be avoided by care in ac-| geyelopment and of the financing of such 
cepting such accounts, involving investi- projects. and by regulation of speculation 
gation of his income, cost of living, debt | ctocks and bonds so as to prevent infla- 
position, and antecedents; and by avoid-' tion or unwarranted issues of securities, 
and by refusal to grant a total discharge 
Withholding Credit to Dishonest to the debtor who has gambled. 
Dishonesty on the part of the debtor| Evasion of judgments through bank- 
may be overcome in part by full investi- | ruptcy proceedings might be dealt with 
gation of his case before he is given aj|by excluding from bankruptcy 
| discharge in bankruptcy and by dissem- | those debis incurred for the necessities of 
inating information among grantors of | life; by requiring automobile liability in- 
credit with respect to dishonest buyers. | surance so as to prevent bankruptcies; 
Speculation, one of the large causes ot | and by avoiding extension of credit to an 
bankruptcies, may be controlled in part | indiv idual on the basis of the worthiness 
by Government supervision of real estate of his indorsers rather than of himself. 
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FISHER'S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX* 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES * 


@ DAILY AVERAGE %*1926-100 NUMBER “COMPUTED NORMAL*100 * AVERAGE SAME WEEK, THREE LATEST YEARS (1930-1932)=100 

HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from reliable pri- 


always end on the same day, but in the main, it is a comparison for the 
same period. To simpiify comparison between different business indicators and 


to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the Bureau 
| of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of these statistics in 


petitions | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
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Recent Improvement in Business Levels 
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prices advanced rapidly to the highest| return flow of currency to the reserve | British Subjects Most Numerous 


level since last October and commodity! banks, which began with the reopening of | 
prices have also moved upward. ; banks on March 13, continued in April. | 

“Certain commodities, notably the | Following the announcement by the Pres- | 
grains, metals and cotton, have scored | ident on April 19 that the issuance of 1i- | 
relatively wide gains. The banking situa-|censes for the export of gold would be | 
tion has eased appreciably in the past suspended, the value of foreign currencies 
month with a general decline in shoft-|in terms of the dollar advanced consid- 
term interest rates and a large reduction | erably, and there was increased activity 
in money in circulation and in reserve|in the commodity and security markets. 


bank credit outstanding. ee 
“The problems presented by the closed Preductien: Employment 
“Production at factories and mines de- 


banks have been given constant study. | 
These impounded deposits still constitute |creased from February to March, con- 
an important deflationary influence. jtrary to seasonal tendency, and the 
Desinats Inactivity tn Maseh | Board’s seasonally adjusted index declined 
from 64 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
“Statistics for March reveal a general | to 60 per cent, compared with a low level 
decline in business activity, with many of | of 58 per cent in July, 1932. At steel mills 
the important indicators receding below) there was a decline in activity from an 
the levels of last Summer. The adjusted | average of 20 per cent of capacity in Feb- 
production index receded to 60 per cent|ruary to 15 per cent in March, followed 
of the 1923-25 average, 5.6 per cent below | by an increase to more than 20 per cent 
February but 3.4 per cent above July, 1932. | for the month of April, according to trade 
“Manufacturing output declined by ap-| reports. In the automobile industry where 
proximately the same percentage as total|/ there was also a sharp contraction in 
production. Few manufacturing industries output when the banks were closed, there 
were able to move forward under the ad-| was a rapid increase after the reopening 
verse conditions prevailing during a large! of banks. From February to March, pro- 
part of the month, the lumber, foodstuffs | quction in the food and cotton textile 
and cement industries being important €x- | industries showed little change in volume; 
ceptions to the general trend. |; activity in the woolen industry declined 
“After allowing for seasonal influences, sharply, and there was a reduction in 
the largest declines were in iron and steel, | daily average output at shoe factories. At 
automobile and tobacco manufactures; but |}umber mills activity increased from the 
these all have made fairly rapid recovery |low rate of February, while output of bi- 
in recent weeks. The recession in the|tuminous coal declined by a substantial 
textile and leather products industries, | amount. 
where activity has been relatively well | The volume of factory employment and | 
maintained, was in excess of the normal! pay rolls showed a considerable decline 
for March. | from the middle of February to the mid- 
Reduced Employment and Pay Rolls {dle of March. Comprehensive figures on 
“Employment and pay rolls were _re- | developments since the reopening of banks 
duced further during March, both indexes | are not yet available. 
dropping to new low levels. Factory em- “Value of construction contracts 
ployment declined 4.2 per cent and fac- | awarded in the first quarter, as reported 
tory pay rolls 7.7 per cent. These indexes! by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, was 
are computed as of the middle of the| Smaller than in the last quarter of 1932 
month and probably overstate the actual| by about one-third. 
drop for the month as a whole.” Distribution and Prices 
The Federal Reserve Board pointed out | “Volume of freight-car loadings, on a 
unseasonable declines from February to daily average basis, declined from Febru- 
March in employment, pay rolls, and cer- ary to March by about 7 per cent, reffect- 


tain other factors in the economic situa- ing in large part a substantial reduction 
tion, but added that figures are not yet | Shipments of mis- 


pis ; ; |in shipments of coal. 
available to show the trend since the re- | cellaneous freight 1nd merchandise, which 
opening of the banks and the beginning 


E usually increase at this season, declined 
of the subsequent business revival. in the early part of March and increased 
“Production and distribution of com-| after the middle of the month. Depart- 
modities, which declined during the latter| ment. store sales, which had declined | 
part of February and the early part of |sharply in the latter part of February 
March, increased after the middle of the | and in the first half of March, increased 
month,” the Reserve Board said. “The rapidly after the reopening of banks, 
: Wholesale Prices 
Wholesale prices of leading commodities 
fluctuated widely during March and the 
first three weeks of April. In this period 








svenue receipt April 20_ April 21 April 22 — April 24 April 25 April 26 grain prices increased sharply and prices 
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$2,714,038.08 
34,247.184.85 
$336,961 ,222.93 


$4,944,918 
613,730.0 
352,455,836 


$358,014,485 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


2 
1,200,009.00 
367,229.421.05 








Total . $371,877,874.26 22 


Expenditures 


General expenditures .....csccocvecessece $5,.315,637.45 $5,699,411.29 $4,234 ,069.64 
Interest on public debt........c.cccsecece 9,090 ,832.62 9,154,345.24 4,704,285.50 
Refunds Of receipes... .ccsccsccecscosace 321,871.11 152,049.70 225,315.79 
PUN COMME cocci cecsedes sess ene bis 70,988.95 41,150.22 3,873.13 
All other 682,170.43 2,115,557.61 *78,546.26 

Total $15,481 590.56 $17,162.514.06 $9,088 ,997.80 
-ublic debt expenditure 921,387.25 1,944,152.75 2,755,128.25 
Reconstruction Financ 3,019,150.10 4,660,633 .56 2,187,201.37 


Corporation. 


Zalance today 352,455,836.35 334,247,184.85 322,929,895.51 


Total vc ceceee $371,877,874.26  $358,014,485.22  $336,961,222.93 


*Excess of credits (deduct) 


the same period chere were reductions in | 
the prices of rayon, petroleum, and cer- | 
tain finished steel products. } 
Banking Credits | 

“Currency returned rapidly to the re-| 





$6,154,604.57 
250,000.00 
322,929'395.51 


$329,334,500.08 


$3,339,386.51 
80,319,460.00 
293,198,625.09 


$376,857 ,471 60 


305,.611,615.49 
$308,925,408.39 


7,879. me y serve banks and the Treasury following | 
#7068 537 13 Oh ae 000-08 7 the reopening of the banks, and on April | 
aaa 62 289,794.65 155,451.64 | 19, the volume of money in circulation was 
778,362.26 an ane ne agree 48 | $1,500,000,000 less than on March 13, when 

mes te a —___ 389,892.28 | the peak of demand was reached. Funds | 
He e8. 4 $12,899,143.74 $7.799,060.63 | arising from the return flow of currency 
6.059.095.26 aenode at TE ae ona 30 | were used to reduce the reserve banks’ 


305,611,615.49 Seana holdings of discounted bills by $1,035,000,- 
000, and their holdings of acceptances by , 
$200,000,000; at the same time member | 


bank reserve,balances increased by $390,-| 


293,198,625.09 


289,72 
$376.857,471 60 | 


$329,334,500.08 







100 CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED ” 
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average of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. 


the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the years 


| Third of Seamen Aliens 


Covers Field From Production to Sales |} 


ie Our Vessels 


| grade of licensed officer employed on the 
| American merchant marine are aliens. 


|Department’s Bureau of Navigation and 


Steamboat Inspection show that 
native-born 
shipped and reshipped on American mer- 
chant vessels during the year ended June 


naturalized citizens and 76,500 aliens were 


|merchant marine. 


} about 1,100 seamen. 


TRANSPORTATION 





















Series of Studies 
— Into Rate Basis 








ove. | OF Rail Traffic 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION ows 06. L C. C. to Hold Hearings on 


| 

| General Freight Sched- 

|. ules; Action Taken in 
Other Proceedings 





A general investigation of freight rates 
| throughout the United States is in prog- 
| Tess before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. 


The proceeding (Docket No. 26000) was 
initiated by the Commission on its own 
motion, following consideration of peti- 
tions filed by the agricultural, lumber and 
{coal interests for a general reduction in 
| freight rates on basic commodities. 

Hearings Under Way 

Hearings were begun April 24, and it 
Was announced’ by Commisioner Aitchison 
|that requests for time received from ship- 
| pers aggregate more than one month. He 
| Stated also that_oral arguments will be 
| heard soon after the hearing closes, and 
| the case will be decided by the full Com- 
mission. 

Representatives of many State regula- 
| tory commissions are taking part in the 
|case, the following States having entered 
appearances: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Tilinois, Towa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
|Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
| Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, 
| Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The presenta- 
| tion of evidence by the State commissions 
| will begin May 10. 

The North Dakota Board of Railroad 
| Commissioners has instituted a general in- 
| vestigation of all intrastate railroad rates 
jin that State to determine whether and 


|to what extent, if any, reductions should 
be required. 


| Emergency Freight Rates 

The Federal Commission has denied a 
| petition filed by lumber and coal organiza- 
| tions for recpening of the 15 Per Cent Case 
| (Ex Parte 103), in which the Commission 
|On March 7 authorized .an extension to 


COTTON RECEIPTS 









STOCK PRICES® 


7 
| Sept. 30 in the time during which the sur- 
| charges on freight rates may be continued. 
a ‘The Commission has added Florida, Ken- 
| tucky and Ohio to the States whose refusal 
ho authorize surcharges on intrastate traf- 
| fic to conform to those permitted on inter- 
| State shipments will be investigated. Previ- 
| ous orders had directed hearings on May 1, 
|2, 3, and 4, respectively, on such refusals 
by the States of North Carolina, South 
| Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Orders 
| subsequertly issued assigned May 5 as the 
|date for hearing the Florida case, May 8 
for Ohio, and May 10 for Kentucky. 


Coal Rates .in Southeast 


| Dismissa! of a complaint (Docket No. 
23314) by the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission involving coal rates in the 
Southeast is recommended in a proposed 
| report to the Commission by Examiner 
Harris Fleming. The case brought under 
consideration the rates on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from mining districts in Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, eastern Kentucky, south- 
| western Virginia and West Virginia to des- 
tinations generally in the Carolinas and 
| the Southeast, excepting the Florida pen- 
|insula, and to some other points in the 
| South. 

The examiner recommends that the 
Commission find present rates not unrea- 
; sonable and, so far as the issue is raised, 
;not unduly prejudicial. He also recom- 
mends that a proposed revision of the 
rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
the same mines to destinations generally 
in Georgia, northern Florida, and some 
destinations in the Carolinas and in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama be found not justified. 


HARRIMAN BANK 
INQUIRY BEGUN 


Department of Justice Studies 
Prosecution of Officers 


enience as a base period the weekly 


ressed as 100 on the charts and the 
centage of this average. Thus, when 


ber of more than 100; if the value is 
is less than 100. Latest data plotted 
il 22, where available. 





With Germans and Spanish 
Next in Number 


About 32 per cent of seamen below the 


Statistics prepared by the Commerce 


127,500 


American seamen were 


30, 1932. In the same period, 34,000 fully 
shipped and reshipped. 

Assistant Director A. J. Tyrer of the 
Bureau, points out that these figures do 
not indicate the number of seamen em- 
ployed during the year as they include 
the reshipment of the same seamen. But 
he said, however, that the figures gave a 
clear indication of the percentage of 
aliens, naturalized citizens and native 
Americans, respectively, employed in the 


An investigation of the Department of 
Justice in relation to prosecution of offi- 
cers of the Harriman National Bank, of 
New York City, was opened April 28 by 
the Senate Committe on the Judiciary. 
The inquiry was ordered by the Senate 
through adoption of a resolution (S. Res, 
55) introduced by Senator Costigan 
(Dem.), of Colorado. 

Frank M. Parrish, head of the Crim- 


According to the statistics, about 17,000 


British subjects were shipped and re- jna) Division of the Department, and 
shipped during the year. Germans and wijliam H. Ramsey, attorney for the De- 
Spaniards were second and third with oe 


partment in charge of the Harriman case, 
were witnesses. Both admitted there was 
| delay in prosecuting Joseph W. Harriman, 

president of the New York bank, but they 
| defended the action on the ground that 
there seemed to be a chance to reorganize 
the institution and thus forestall the fail- 
ure of other banks. 

Senator Costigan told the Committee 
that the matter appeared to be “tainted 
with official dilatoriness, as a consequence 
of which substantial losses have been suf- 
| fered by depositors.” . 


Filipinos, Norwegian | 
and South Americans were the next most 
numerous with less than 8,000. 











000,000. As a result of the decline in Fed- 
eral reserve note circulation and an in- 
crease in Federai reserve bank reserves, 
chiefly through the redeposit of gold and 
gold certificates, the reserve ratio of the 
12 Federal reserve banks combined ad- 
vanced from 46.5 per cent on March 13) 
to 61.5 per cent on April 19.” 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 





City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 

Europe- Par April 21 April 22 April 24 April 25 April26 April 27 
Austria (schilling) 14.07 *14.0300 *14,0300 *14.0000 *13.9500 *14.1875 *14.0300 
Belgium (belga) 13.90 15.3111 15.2312 15.3236 15.5045 15.3825 15.2312 
Bulgaria (lev) eae ee 72 7333 * 7166 *,7150 .7150 *.7200 *.7166 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 3.2666 3.3875 3.4000 3.3300 3.3281 3.3875 
Denmark (krone) ... 26.80 17.3077 17,0166 17.2318 17.1458 16.8766 17.0166 

ingland (pound) 486.66 384.4791 381.3636 386.3571 385.0480 379.2053 381.3636 
Finland (markka) ........ 2.52 1.6833 1.6625 1.6875 1.6850 1.6757 *1.6625 
France (franc) a ELT 40 3.92 4.3090 4.2486 4.3378 4.3775 4.3333 4.2486 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.82 25.0400 25.2090 25.3045 25,4625 25.2841 25.2090 
Greece (drachma) ... 1.30 .6050 6125 6069 6135 6162 * 6125 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 17.49 17.4750 *17.5050 *17,4500 *17.4500 *17.7250 *17.5050 
Italy (lira) coer ed hatnaee 5.26 9.7090 5.6576 5.7453 5.7951 5.7317 5.6576 
Netherlands (florin) ...... 40.20 44.0200 43.5854 44.2958 44.6627 44.3091 43.5854 
Norway (krone) ...,...e6+. 26.80 19.8075 19.5727 19.7100 19.6633 19.3598 19.5727 
Poland (zloty) .......ee0.. 11.22 11,3125 *11.3500 *11.3000 *11.7375 12.4375 *11.3500 
Portugal (escudo) ......... 4.42 3.3900 3.3000 3.3660 3.4083 3.3550 3. 
Rumania (leu) ....ceeseee 60 6300 * 6325 6133 6275 .6512 * 6325 
Spain (peseta) .«...seeeees 19.30 9.4133 9.2925 9.4409 9.5250 9.4425 9.2925 
|Sweden (krona) ......+... 26.80 20.2520 20.0454 20.0509 19.9608 19,5963 20.0454 
Switzerland (franc) ...... 19,3 21,1700 20.7520 21.2745 21.5118 21.3008 20.7520 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... 1.76 *1.5300 1.4833 1.5333 *1,5500 1,5250 *1.4833 

North America— 

Canada (dollar) .......... 100.00 88.1000 87.9250 88.0416 87.1354 86.1979 87.9250 
Cums TORO) 4c. csarscccsces 100.00 99.9265 99.9187 99.9162 99.9203 99.9162 99.9187 
Mexico (silver peso) ...... 49.85 29.9000 29.7000 28.9650 29.0725 29.0020 29.7000 
South America— 
Argentina (gold peso) 96.48  *65.6247 *65.6247 *65.3649 °65.4625 *65.0059 %*65.6247 
Brazil (milreis) ........... 11.96 *7.6400 *7.6400 *7.6500 *7.6400 *7.6675 *7.6400 
Chile (p@so) ......... . 12.17 *6.0250 *6.0500 *6.0250 *6.0250 *6.0250 *6.0500 
Colombia (peso) ........+. 97.33 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 
Uruguay (peso) ......see6. 103.42 *47.5000 *47.5750 *47.5000 *47.5000 *49.5000 *47.5750 
Asia— 
Hong Kong (dollar)...... (a)26.71 25,5000 25.5000 26.3125 26.5000 25.8750 25,5000 
China (yuan) .........46. (a)25.87 23.5000 23.2812 24.0625 24.1562 23.7031 23.2812 
India (rupee) .,..:... 36.50 29.0166 28.6150 28.9350 28.8500 28.3300 28.6150 
TOMO (YOM) oe vcccccccess 49.85 23.1800 23.1875 23.4250 24.0937 23.6400 23,1875 
Other Countries— 
Australia (pound) sees» 486.66 305.5000 305.2500 307.6666 305.5000 302.1250 305.2500 
New Zealand (pound) .... 486.66 306.0000 305.8125 308.4166 306.2083 302.8750 305.8125 
Singapore (dollar) ....... (b)44.86 44,5000 43.6250 44.6250 44.5000 43.6375 43.6256 
South Africa (pound) . 486.66 379.3333 375.5833 381.0625 379.6250 374.1250 375.5833 


(a) Silver content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver on April 21, 1933, which was 
3414 cents per fine ounce; April 22, 3542 cents; April 24, 3714 cents; April 25,.36 cents; April 26, 
3514 cents; April 27, 3542 cents 
(b) Legally equivalent to 7/60 of one English pound. 

pound in New York. 
* Nominal. 


Parity represents 7/60 of quotation 
of 








FINANCE 


World Payments 
As Indicator of 
Decline in Trade 


Low Level of Economic 
Situation Is Reflected in 
United States Balance of 
International Payments 


The extremely depressed nature of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world is 
reflected in the United States balance of 
international payments for 1932. United 
States exports and imports fell to record | 
low postwar levels in sympathy with a; 
sharp decline in world trade generally. | 
Among the principal factors underlying | 

' this downward trend were exchange con- 
trol and trade restrictions in many foreign 
countries as well as a steady fall in the} 
unit price of many leading commodities | 
entering into world trade. | 

Decline in Buying Power | 

The shrinkage in world purchasing 
power resulting from depressed prices and 
lower quantity sales by many of our for-| 
eign customers tended in turn to curtail 
foreign purchases of American products. | 
At the same time the marked contraction | 
in the jncome of our own people was} 
clearly reftected in the sharply reduced | 
outlays of our tourists abroad and in the! 
smaller volume of remittances made by | 
our foreign-born to their relatives in the 
home country. The principal feature of 
the country’s balance of international pay- | 
ments in 1932 was the uniformly low level | 
of both “visible” and “invisible” current 
transactions. 
transactions, the Department of Commerce | 
states in a review of the balance of inter- 
national payments for 1932, compiled by 
the Finance and Investment Division, and | 
made public as of April 28. It discloses | 
that in terms of dollars the United States | 
had a favorable balance of $131,000,0000 in | 
trade transactions. This figure, however, | 
does not include gold and currency move- | 
ments or short-term and long-term capital | 
movements. Expenditures by American 
tourists abroad declined from $568,000,000 | 
in 1931 to $446,000,000 last year, while ex- 
penditures by foreign tourists in this coun- 
try fell from $112,000,000 to $71,000,000. 

Classes of Transactions 

In announcing its estimates the Finance | 
and Investment Division called attention | 
to the difference between those classes of 


California Suspends Tax | 


On Irrigation Districts 


Sacramento, Calif.—A bill providing fer | 


a two-year tax moratorium for irrigation 
and reclamation districts has been signed 
by Governor Rolph. It goes into effect | 
immediately. 


Pennsylvania to Continue 
Investigation Into Highways 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The legislature has 
voted to continue beyond the present leg- 
islative session a joint legislative highway 
investigating committée, which is to report 


| to the 1935 session. 


Iowa Enacts Provision 
To Safeguard Airports 


Des Moines, Ia—A bill prohibiting 
erection or maintenance of dangerous 
structures within 1,000 feet of municipal 
airports has been approved by both houses 
of the Legislature. 


Post Offices Leased 
At Saving in Rental 


An ‘average saving of 35 per cent in 
post-office leases since March 4 has been 
accomplished by the Post‘Office Depart- 
ment. 

The total saving on 21 pc t-office leases 
since that date has been $21,000. In no 
single instance has there been less than 
a@ 25 per cent saving. 

In announcing these economies, April 
25, Postmaster General Farley also stated 
that he had discontinued, as of May 15 
next, the division of scales, which was 
established Jan. 8, 1931. The work of the 
abolished division in the purchase, inspec- 


| tion, adjustment, and repair of post-office 


scales will be turned over to the division 
of equipment and supplies. The Postmas- 
ter General stated that a total saving of 


$83,360 will be accomplished by the 
transfer. 


Week’s ead Pecdintion 
Less Than Previous Week 


Soft coal production during the week 
ended Apri! 15 was 2 per cent greater than 
for the preceding week, while anthracite 
production showed a decrease of 18 per 


‘ 


Liability of Owner 
For Auto Accident 


Supreme Court Rules in Cas 
Where Owner Was Not 
In State at Time 


A nonresident owner of an ati) 
|who is not present in a State when an} 


| 
| 


absence from the State and the loaning | 


of his automobile in another State, the ||| 


Supreme Court of the United States de-| 


| ing from negligence in the operation of | 
|the vehicle, was properly applied by a} 


New Jerse 


of an automobile who loaned the car in 


|New Jersey to another New Jersey resi- | | 


dent. The latter drove the car into New 


the car, injured a pedestrian. Such ap- 


|plication of the statute was held not to||| 


infringe upon any Federal constitutional | 
|right of the New Jersey owner. 
| The court rejected the contention of the 
New Jersey owner that “subjection of the 
owner to liability under the New York law | 
deprives him of immunity from liability 
te third parties which he had acquired in} 
|New Jersey by virtue of the contract of | 
/bailment made there; and that thus the 
| Statute deprives him of his liberty to con-| 
tract and his property without due process | 
of law.” The State of New York, it was| 
|ruled, has the power to make the absent | 
|owner liable personally for the injury in- 
|flicted within the State by his machine. 
| , | 
Following its session on April 24, the 
/Supreme Court recessed until May 8. Dur-| 
|ing the two-week period the court has un- 
|Ger consideration 22 cases awaiting deci-| 


| sion, in which arguments have been heard. | |} 


|Included are cases involving Federal in-| 


come taxes, interpretation of the Davis|]} 


jamendment to the Radio Act, which re- | 
jlates to the equalization of radio broad- | 


|accident occurs, by reason of the negli- | 

gence of the driver to whom the owner ||| 
| has loaned the automobile may be held | 
responsible for the accident, despite his | \ 


/cided on April 24. i} 
The high tribunal held that a New York | 
| statute, making the owner of a motor ve- | | 


hicle liable for death and injuries result- | | 


y court to a New Jersey owner |]| 


York, and there, by negligent operation of ! || 


casting facilities, service of process upon |]; 


cent, according to the weekly report ‘of |corporations which have withdrawn from | 


merce. The summary of the report fol- | powers of bankruptcy courts, interstate and | 


the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com-! going business in a State, jurisdiction and ||, 


lows: \s 5 
|international extradition, the power of a 
The total production of soft coal during | 4 


international transactions which represent | 
current income and outgo and those which | 
represent capital movements. The distinc- | 
tion is not always clear-cut, particularly 
in the case of gold movements, but “cur- 
rent” transactions are evidenced roughly | 
by merchandise movements and “service” | 
transactions (shipping, tourist expendi- 
tures, earnings on foreign investments, | 
etc.) and capital transactions, by transfers | 


the week ended April 15 is estimated at 
4.850,000 net tons. Compared with the re- 
vised estimate for the preceding week, this 
shows an increase of 95,000 tons, or 2 per 
cent. Production during the correspond- 
ing week of 1932 amounted to 4,950,000 
tons. 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
during the week ended April 15 is esti- 





of long-term and short-term securities. 
Gold movements often assume the nature 
of current income or outgo, while at other | 
times—as, for example, in September and | 
October, 1931—they are directly identified 
with capital transactions. | 


mated at 717,000 net tons. This is a de- 
crease of 157,000 tons, or 18 per cent, from 
the preceding week, and compares with 
1,322,000 tons produced in the correspond- 
ing week of 1932. 


Production of beehive coke in the week 


judge in receivership proceedings, ‘subjec- | 
tion of the salaries of judges of the Court | 
cf Claims and the courts of the District | 
of Columbia to the general reduction in| 
salary prescribed for Government em-| 
ployes, and other matters. - 
| Four original proceedings—one involving | 
a boundary dispute between New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and another relating 
to compliance with the decree of the court | 
in the so-called Chicago drainage case— | 
are also awaiting decision of the court. 


The court will hear arguments during | 


, the week of May 8. Sessions thereafter 
| will be held on May 15 and May 29, upon 


The two most important credit items—|€™ded April 15 is estimated at 9,700 net|which latter date the Supreme Court is 


merchandise exports and earnings of long- | 


term and short-term investments abroad— | - 


GAIN IN INTERNAL REVENUE 


each declined in 1932 approximately 33) 
per cent. The former was slightly less | 


than one-third of the recorded value in| 
1929; the latter, as estimated, was only 46| 
per cent of the peak figure of 1929. 

Also, receipts on war-debt account were | 
scmewhat smaller last year than in 1931.) 
In each year the moratorium agreement 
of June, 1931, covered approximately half | 
of the scheduled payments, but receipts 


by the United States were about $14,00,000 
less in 1932 than in 1931, owing, in part, to 
the failure of six debtor governments to 
pay their instalments during 1932. 
Tourist Expenditures 

Imports, both “visible” and “invisible,” 
experienced similar reductions. Merchan- | 
dise imports declined 37 per cent during 
the year and were approximately 70 per | 
cent less than in 1929. Dollar funds made 
available to foreigners by American trav- 
elers were about 22 per cent less than in| 
1931 and 49 per cent less than the esti- 
mates for 1929. | 

Estimated expenditures in the United | 
States by foreign visitors showed an even | 
greater falling off, with the result that 
net payments by the United States on) 
tourist account in 1932 were equivalent to 
about 58 per cent of such payments in 
1929. Owing to an unusually sharp drop | 
in United States tourist expenditures in 
Canada in 1932, the decline in total travel | 
Outlays abroad was correspondingly greater | 
than in other recent years. 


A gain in individual income taxes and 
in miscellaneous receipts brought the in- 
ternal revenue for March to a point above 


that for the corresponding month of last | 


year. 
ported as of April 24 that total receipts 
for March were $242,464,384, or an increase 
of $10,634,133 against March, 1932. 

Individual income taxes yielded $106,- 
674,502, a gain of $19,390,518. Corporation 
taxes were $67,584,865, a decrease of $35,- 
834,432. Miscellaneous internal revenue 
totaled $66,205,016, being a gain of $27,- 
078,047 over March of last year. 

The March collection of income taxes 


was the first under the new rates, but the | 


fact that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue permitted the postponement of 
filing returns from March 15 to March 31 
postponed the payment of a considerable 
amount of tax until April. 
Liquors and Tobacco 

Collections on fermented liquors under 

the Act of March 22, in which the beer 


The Internal Revenue Bureau re- | 


Remittances by aliens to relatives abroad | tax appears for the first time, amounted 
and by charitable and other institutions | to $702,300, while $18,508 was paid in as 
also experienced the most marked decline | Special taxes by brewers and wholesale 
since the peak figure of approximately | and retail dealers in malt liquors. As the 


$300,000,000 was reached in 1928. These! 
remittances, as estimated for 1932, were! 
only four-fifths those of the preceding 
year and somewhat more than half those 
in 1928. 

Earnings and payments on freight and 
shipping account each fell more than 50 
per cent below the 1929 estimates. Net 
payments by the United States in 1932 
were approximately three-fifths those of 
1931. 


Balance on Current Account 

On current account the United States 
had a credit bala4nce as in other recent 
years. The inclusion of gold movements, 
which are frequently a part of current 
transactions, would not materially affect 
this balance, inasmuch as the year’s total 
physical movements and earmarkings of 
gold virtually offset each other. 

Net gold exports of the first 11 months, , 
amounting to nearly $550,000,000, were 
slightly more than balanced by net re- 
leases from earmark and by the receipt, 
through import and earmarking in Lon- 
don, of $95,500,000 in gold from the British 
government in payment of the Dec. 15 
war-debt instalment. A great part of our!) 
imports of the metal came from non- 
European areas in connection with the 
settlement of current balances. The 
larger part of the gold exports resulted | 
from the conversion of short-term bal- 
ances by European central banks because | 
of reported uncertainty early in 1932 con- | 
cerning the future fiscal and currency 
policies of the United States. 

Withdrawals of Funds 

For the second consecutive year the re- | 
duction in the country’s debtor position 
on international short-term capital ac- 
count coincided with a reduction in the | 
country’s creditor position on long-term | 
capital account.. Dollar balances and/| 
short-term investments held in this coun- 
try by foreign creidtors were withdrawn | 
in large volume during the first half of 
1932, after withdrawals during 1930 and | 
1931 had reduced such holdings from ap- | 
proximately $3.000,000.000 to less . than 
$1.500.000,000. | 

Withdrawals of short-term capital over | 
a three-year period were closely paralleled | 
by the continuation of dollar security re- | 
patriations_and the rapid decline in Amer- | 
ican underwriting of foreign issues which 
reversed this country’s former position as, 
-]d¥o w110}-3u0] JO 190310dxe Jou Tenuus ue 
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beer law did not become effective until 
April 7 no substantial figures are expected 
until the April review. : 

Tobacco taxes continue to be the source 
of largest revenue in the miscellaneous 


Lubricating oils 


| Brewery wort, malt, BIAPe CONCENUtIALE, CLC. 2. ceeeeeeeeererecs 


Matches 

Gasoline 

Electrical energy 

Tires and inner tubes .. 
Toilet preparations, etc. 
Articles made of fur 


Jewelry (watches, clocks, opera and field glasses, etc.) 


Automobile trucks 


| Other automobiles and motor cycles .......... 


Parts or accessories for automobiles .... 
Radio sets, phonograph records, etc. 
Mechanical refrigerators ....... 
Sporting goods 

Firearms, shells, and cartridges 
Cameras and lenses ........eseeeeeecece 
Candy and chewing gum 

Soft drinks 


scheduled to adjourn the present term. 


COMPARED WITH LAST YEAR 


| March Receipts Exceed Those of the Same Month in 1932 Due | 
To Income Taxes, Miscellaneous Items 


division, bringing in $283,172,298 for the 


| first nine months of the fiscal year, a de- | 


‘crease of $15,814,549. 
Estate and Gift Taxes 

Estate tax collections for the nine 
months amounted to $20,481,169, a decline 
of $19,139,013. The gift tax was $4,449,135, 
a net increase. 

On bonds of indebtedness, issues of cap- 
ital stock and deeds of conveyance the tax 
was $12,160,224 for the nine months, an 
increase of $5,065,499; capital stock trans- 
fers, $22,104,140, an increase of $7,626,514; 
sales of produce for future delivery, $2,- 
572,288, an increase of $1,829,151; playing 
cards, $3,210,150, a drop of $474,869, and | 
the tax on the use of boats and yachts, 
$190,590, a net gain, 

The tax on telephone and other mes- 
sages amounted to $10,549,346; on trans- 
portation of oil by pipe line, $5,174,727; on | 
checks, drafts and other orders for pay- | 
ment of money, $29,322,245, and on leases | 
of safe-deposit boxes, $1,717,480, all net 
increases. 

The admissions tax netted $12,429,967, a 
gain of $10,910,670. The Government col- 
lected $5,031,789 on club dues, a decrease , 
of $1,908,565. 

Excise Tax Collections 

Collections of manufacturers’ 
taxes were as follows: 


excise 


March 
$1,370,720.14 
440,307.45 
257,604.08 
10,547,165.85 
3,206,477,82 
1,170,560.01 
1,006 ,036.10 
377,394.31 
185,883.51 
139,641.57 
1,611,840.18 
282,872.97 
49,859.66 
125,340.70 
251 966.42 
68,144.54 
10,031.73 
338,190.47 
211,752.19 


$21,751,840.00 


Nine months 
$10,783,617.40 
4,224,906.62 
1,577,477.36 
93,243,898.46 
20,269,153.81 
10,030,615.58 
6,945,114.24 | 
6,532,626.76 
2,379,960.63 
1,146,274.84 
7.788,687.63 
2,702,043.94 
1,791,782.27 | 
985,109.93 
1,549,474.20 
564,042.32 
125,925.37 
3,065,535.55 | 
3,116,178.19 


$178,824 ,425.16 


tal. During each of the last two years the; while at the same time the sharp decline 


United States received an estimated total 
of slightly more than $200,000,000, net, in 
connection with all international long- 
term security transactions. 

The reduction in the country’s interna- 
tional creditor position on long-term capi- 


\tal account resulted from factors which 


began to operate with the first evidences 
of world-wide depression. New security 
underwriting declined sharply during 1931, 


United States Balance of In 


‘in the quotations of outstanding foreign 
securities emphasized the advantages of 
repatriation, particularly as a means of 
reducing outstanding indebtedness and of 
securing investment “bargains.” At the 
| Same time foreign investors apparently 
continued substantially heavy purchases of 
American domestic issues, especially after | 
the latter had declined to what were con- | 
isidered attractive market levels. 


ternational Payments in 1932 


(In millions of dollars) 


——1931 (Revised )——, 
Credits 


Merchandise 

Merchandise adjustments 

Freight and shipping 

Tourist expenditures 

Immigrant remittances .........ceeeseeree 

Charitable, educational and other contri- 
butions 

{nterest, dividends, commissions, etc 

War-debt receipts 

Government transactions, excluding war- 
debt receipts 

Miscellaneous invisible items.............. 


—~1932 (Preliminary)—, 
Credits Debits Bal- 
(Exports) (Imports) ance 
1,612 1,323 +289 
105 

73 

71 

6 


Debits Bal- 
ance 
+334 
—50 
—72 
—456 
—163 


| 
107 7 
189 
568 


—375 
173 


—132 | 
39 
126 


—39 
+-536 
+113 


—100 


134 ‘ | 
+57 \ | 


16 





Total current items 


Gold movements (including earmarking). 
Currency movements 


930 


Total gold and currency movements.... 


Short-term capital movements 
Long-term capital movements 


Total capital movements 


Unestimated items, errors, omissions, etc. 


~ 930 


3,442 
754 
10 


764 


+160 
+176 
—10 tee 0 | 


ae —371 
1,302 $217 


|senior circuit judge to sit as a district |!) 


COMPARISONS. OF BUSINESS CONDITI 
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Week by Week 


BANKING 


CGMS Be 


As Assembled and Made Public by the Bessie of Commerce, April 28 


Copper, electrolytic, New York 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.... 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) 

Iron and steel composite 


FINANCE 
Banking: 


Debits, New York City 
Debits, outside New York City 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total 
Bills bought 
Bills discounted 
U. S. Government securities 
Federal reserve. reporting member ban 
Deposits, net demand 
Deposits, time 
Investments, total 
U. S. Government securities...... 
Loans, total 
On securities 
All other Z 
Interest rates, call loans .........ee0e0. 
Interest rates, time loans 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) 
Failures, commercial 


Money in circulation (daily average) ...millions of dollars. . 


Security markets: 


Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands of dollars par value. .| 


Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ...... 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E th 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times) 


Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) 


Industrials (351) 
Public utilities (37) 
Railroads (33) 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | 


Production : 
Automobiles (Cram’s) 
Bituminous coal (daily average) 
Electric power millions 
Petroleum 


Construction, contract awards (da. av.) 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
Corn 


Wheat flour 
Freight-car loadings, total..... aeeves 
OGL BT COED 6 oc 0cesdewadaneces ee 
Forest products 
Grain and products 
Livestock 
peers, less than carloads. 
re .: 
Miscellaneous 
Receipts— 
GRELIC BNE CHIVES. cvecccccsvocccene 
Hogs 
Cotton into sight 
Wheat, at primary markets 
Wool, total, Boston 





COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 


thousands of barrels. . 
UE, SIME a S755. 5:0 stn o eke asap sicko per cent of capacity.. 


thousands of bushels. . 


thousands of barrels... 


thousands of bushels. . 
thousands of pounds. . 





___ 1933 


St 
0.052 | 0.050 
| 068 | 


dollars, per lb. . 0 


“ “ «“ 


dollars, per ton. ‘| 2 


Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)..... dollars, per bushel. . 


ks— 





uk Siell wer per cent.. 


“ 


| 
84,500 
74.05 
22,146 
59.44 
49.4 
51.6 

63.1 | 

26.9 | 


| 


eae khabe o4 dollars. . 
ousands of shares. . | 
dollars per share. .| 
1926= 100. ‘ 


number. .| 
thousands of tons .| 
of kilowatt-hours. .| 


.thous. of dollars. . 


2.536 
183,463 


thousands. . 


4,027 | 


3 
2,616 | 





2,585 | 


Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 


to the Departme 


Cuban Sentiment Firmer 
Marked improvement in business senti- 
ment was noticeable in Cuba during April, 
caused_largely by the sustained advance in 


nt of Commerce 


German Business Stagnant 


| German business has not yet overcome 
| Winter stagnation despite certain spotty 


| 


| Seasonal 


Lapras | Apr.15 | Apr 
| 
| 





“[_1932_| 1931 | 1930 | 1928 
8 Apr. 23 | Apr. 25 | Apr.26 | Apr.27 


048 | 
066 
1.58 
8.14 


0.055 
061 
1.71 

29.74 
54 | 


0.093 
102 
2.28 

31.51 


3,648 | 
3,298 


1,700 
49 
565 
1,078 





| 
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Dealings on Curb 
In Securities of 
Cities Service Co. 


Trade Commission Is Given 
Examiner’s Testimony on 
Sales as Well as Explana- 
tion by the Company 





Stock transactions of the Cities Service 
| Securities Co., a subsidiary which handled 
| the financing of the Cities Service Co. and 
| its other numerous subsidiaries, were in- 
| vestigated during the week ended April 
29, at hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its general investigation of 
| interstate public utilities. The Cities Serv- 
ice Co. controls electric power, oil, gas, 
and gasoline companies and other public 
utilities throughout the country. 

Dr. Thomas W. Mitchell, examiner for 
the Commission, testified April 25, 26, 27, 


||| and 28, on his study of the Cities Service 
\}| Securities Co.'s affairs. 
‘|| trading by the securities company in stock 

|of the Cities Service Co. and its subsid- 


He told of heavy 


| iaries, to provide a good market for issues 


||| by the companies by preserving a satisfac- 


4,645 | 
48,282 


tory price while the new issues were being 
marketed. 
| Curb Exchange Dealings 


|| The securities company created a large 


||| part of the demand on the curb exchange 
||| for Cities Service common stock during 


206.4 
139.5 


| 101,861 
1,365 | 
1,725 
2,590 

78 

20,291 


37,273 
789 


139,732 
1,052 
1,470 1,676 | 
2,268 2,424 | 
23 49 | 
4,910 | 12,919 


3 
621 | 
182 | 
| 758,503 | 906,879 
118,999 | 149,516 
32,621 | 58,669 
37,399 | 38,778 
23,154 | 27,383 
224,137 | 247,354 
9,367 | 15,371 
312,826 | 369,808 | 


235| 236 
470 | 
62 
4,810 | 
2,502 


159 

2,365 
129 
562,380 
96,674 
19,805 
31,259 
20,253 
85,119 

4,946 | 
204,324 


200 

463 

100 | 
4,447 | 
2,214 | 


238 | 
545 
178 


| 1 


| 
189 | 
441 


15 
354 
625 


4,077 
2,602 | 





Revised Regulations 


For Coastal Shipping 


|Operators Required to File 


Their Rate Schedules 
With Shipping Board 
cena 


i} 


\}| such a ready resale ma 
\]| the price of the stocks to “a great height, 


| 1927, Dr. Mitchell said, using in the pur- 
| chases money obtained from sales of se- 
| curities of the company to investors in all 
| parts of the United States. In these op- 
erations, the securities company stated as 
its objective the maintenance of an active 


||| resale market in which investors could dis- 


ose of their stocks if they desired. 

Dr. Mitchell concluded that the volume 
of sales was not only h to provide 
et but also to run 


| PD 


| from which it crashed in October, 1929.” 


||| In addition to the investment demand, @ 
||| speculative demand can be created by 
||| steadi, 
{I urchase by Security Company 


increasing prices, he pointed out. 


In its operations, the securities com- 
pany’s purchases of stock often exceeded 
!the total volume. traded on the curb ex- 
| change, Dr. Mitchell testified, exceeding 
that total in nine out of the 18 months 


\|| immediately preceding Sept. 30, 1928. He 


| expressed the belief that the coincident 
rapid rise in prices:of the stock attracted 


| speculators in larger and larger volume 


\}| as the price went up. 


Dr. Mitchell told of a sale by Henry L, 
| Doherty, the leading figure in the Cities 
| Service system, of 200,000 shares of com- 
|mon stock of the Cities Service Co., that 
|had cost $13.76 a share. The sale was 
|made, he said, at or near a time when 
| the top price for the stock, was $121.50 a 
share. 

| This reduced Mr. Doherty’s voting power 
|in Cities Service, Dr. Mitchell continued, 
Arrangements were made by which 1,000,- 
000 shares of voting stock were sold at $1 
per share to Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
which Mr. Doherty controlled. He thus 
obtained 1,000,000 votes in the manage- 
|ment of the concern, Dr. Mitchell added. 
Explanation of Transactions 


y , increases which remained be- 
raw sugar prices and the increasing local |jow normal levels. Domestic demand was 
expectation that Cuba may be granted! aqversely affected toward the close of 


more favorable tariff treatment by the | warch by the uncertainty created by the 


| United States. While representative busi- | jocal boycott movement, which led to can-| 


ness houses reported an increase in con-|cellation of orders in many lines, both 
sumer interest during the month, there| from domestic and foreign buyers. Tex- 
was no record of,an actual increase iN | tiles, clothing, chemical and pharmaceuti- 
sales, renewed political agitation being a|cal industries were particularly affected. 


ss , | Robert Burns, counsel for the Cities 
The Shipping Board, April 26, approved | Service Co., in a statement on this voting 


|regulations prescribing the form and man- | stock, declared it was issued to combat 
ner for filing of schedules-required to be | efforts that outside interests were making 
published, filed and pasted under the In- | t© get control of the Cities Service organi- 


: : | zation. It was deemed advisable to con- 
tercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, recently en- ‘tinue the management as it had been, he 


acted by Congress to stabilize rates in the! said, and more than 80 per cent of the 





distirbing factor fn business circles. 


Chilean Retail Trade Better 
While a number of the larger Chilean 


| wholesalers claim a falling off in orders 


in April compared with the previous 
month, most retailers reported a slight 
increase in business turnover, due largely 
to seasonal demand. a 

Wholesalers attribute their decreased 
activity to the effects of the new tax 
legislation and the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy on the part of consumers as well 
as to the slow movement of stocks accu- 
mulated by retailers in the buying spurt 
of February and early March. Some lines 


'of imported commodities apparently re- 


flect the public’s acceptance of present 


| higher costs for replacement of many es- 


sentials. 


Japanese Business Activity 


| Practically all industries reported declines 
| in export orders. 


| 
| Cotton in New Guinea 


| seriously interested in trying to develop 
large cotton plantations in the island of 
New Guinea, just off the northern coasts 
of Australia. The Japanese have cen- 
tered their interest in the northwestern 
half of the island known as Dutch New 

|Guinea. The southeastern half is now 
under Australian mandate, and formerly 

| belonged to Germany. 


United States intercoastal trade. 

The law requires that from and after 
90 days from its enactment, which was 
|March 3, 1933, no persons shall engage 
| in transportation as a common cartier 
|by water in intercoastal commerce unless 


|been properly filed and posted. 

Copies of the new regulations, the Board 
announced, will be mailed immediately to 
all carriers which are or may be amenable 
to the regulations, and the carriers are 
expected to promptly comply with the law 
to avoid the penalty provided therein, it 
was stated. Schedules must be on file in 
Washington not later than June 1, 1933. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION — 


| AGAINST FINANCIAL CRIMES) 


j « 
Department of Justice Investigates ‘Concealed Conditions’ in 


| stockholders of the company, voting in 
person or by proxy on the question, were 
almost unanimously in favor of the plan 

|to retain this management, which had 

| developed the company for years. 

| Myr. Burns said the sale of 200,000 shares 


Japanese interests are reported to be and until its schedules as provided have! of stock by Mr. Doherty was not con- 


jnected with the issue of 1,000,000 voting 
|shares to the latter at about the same 
| time. Mr. Doherty had been ill, Mr. Burns 
explained, and the sale was designed to 
place more cash in possession of his es- 
tate in case of his death, so that inheri- 
tance taxes might be met more easily. 
He declared the sale was made to Cities 
Service Securities Co. at a price some $18 
per share below the market, or $102.50 
per share, and that through its resale on 
|a@ rising market the stockholders of Cities 
Service Company received a gross profit 
of $11,000,000. The stock advanced after 
Mr. Doherty’s sale to $270 a share, he 
added. 

Mr. Burns defended the operations of 
the securities company in Cities Service 


Business activity in Japan is being well- | 
maintained, but stocks of goods in ware- | 
houses are increasing, especially those of | 
raw cotton and textiles. Call loans are! “Concealed conditions” in the conduct 
The national debt 


Conduct of Banking Operations 


|stock, explaining that its transactions 
| were designed to assure stock purchasers 
jof a .**dy market for their holdings if 


and honorable way in a great regenerative they should find it necessary to sell. 


for any month since July, 1931. 
“42, est factor 
—45 | creased shipments abroad of scrap. 

Total exports for March amounted to! 
80.567 gross tons compared with 63,936 

| tons in February and 49,928 tons in March | 
“3 9 | of last year, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Imports of iron and steel products dur- | 
|} ing March, 1933, amounted to 22,114 tons 
| compared with 19,748 tons in February and 
41,031 tons in March, 1932. 


now below 2 per cent. 
at the end of March has increased to 7,- 
050,000,000 yen. Yen exchange advanced 
with the depreciation of the United States 
dollar and is currently quoted at between 
23 and 24 cents. 


Portuguese Business Improves 

The slight though definite upturn in 
Portuguese business and trade evident in 
the final months of last year continued 
during the first quarter of 1933, with ex- 
ports holding up remarkably well. 

While the import market for American 
products was considerably upset during 
the first half of March owing to the bank 
holiday in the United States and the tem- 
porary suspension of doflar exchange 


| transactions, it is reported that sales of 


American producis. increased slightly 
owing to a somewhat better demand for 
cotton, lumber, radio receiving sets and 
accessories, iron and steel products, paints, 
typewriters, electrical household equip- 
ment and automobiles. 


IRON AND STEEL 
EXPORTS LARGER 


March Figures Higher Than Any 
Recorded Since July, 1931 


Exports of iron and steel products rose 
sharply during March, being the highest 
The great- 
was the in- 


in the advance 


for March were the highest recorded for 


| any month since December, 1931. 


The six leading markets for iron and 


|steel products during March, 1933, were: | 
Japan, 33.761 
— |Canada, 5,534 tons; 
—154 | 4,328 tons; Philippine Islands, 3,375 tons; | made of the right stuff 
+114! and British India, 2,079 tons. 


tons; Italy, 15,062 tons; 


Poland and Danzig, 


The imports | 


of banking operations, “some of which lie 
at the very heart of our present difficul- 
ties,” are under investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice with a view to cor- 


rection, says Attorney General Homer S. | 


;Cummings. His statement was made in 
the course of an address April 24, broad- 
cast by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Star. 

“Financial crimes which have been com- 
mitted in high places,” including banking 
irregularities and income tax evasions, the 
Attorney General intimated, are engaging 
the activities of the Department ‘investi- 
gators. 

The Center of Government 


“Those who have considered it legiti- 
mate to gamble with other people’s 
money,” he declared, “must abdicate their 
leadership; and those who have thought 
that the center of government is located 
in the financial district must learn that 
ite proper seat is dt Washington. 

“This is not a program of partisanship; 
it is a program of patriotism which, I am 
confident, the people of America, without 
respect to party affiliation, will welcome 
with glad hearts.” 

By careful management, strict economy, 
limited expenditures, reduced personnel 
and savings in many directions, Mr. Cum- 
mings anticipates, a saving of $8,500,000 
in the appropriation of $41,550,000 for the 
next fiscal year will be effected, in addi-| 
‘tion to the curtailment of $4,416,000 in the 
appropriation under that for the current 
fiscal year. 


Departmental Savings 


The extent of the “dead wood” in the| _ 


Department of Justice, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said, has amazed him. A large num- | 
ber of “totally unnecessary” employes,” | 
both in Washington and in the field, he} 
states, have already been dispensed with | 
at a saving of $200,00 annually. This proc- | 
ess of elimination he proposes to continue, | 
and suggests that it be extended to the | 
offices of every United States district at- | 
torney and United States marshal in re-| 
spect to the number and compensation of 
assistants and the amount of fees to jurors | 
and witnesses. 

“Those who remain in the service will | 
| have to work a little harder and at a lower | 
remuneration,” he said. “But, if they are 
they will realize 
‘that they are taking part in a constructive 


national program.” 

Discussing prohibition enforcement, the 
Attorney General called attention to the 
reduced appropriation by Congress and the 
anticipation of further curtailment of ex- 
penditures under the economy program of 
the Administration, as handicapping the 
activities of enforcement officials. He ex-| 
pressed the hope that the number of minor | 
offenders would be reduced by the legaliz- 
ing of 3.2 per cent beer, and called atten- | 
tion to the fact that the Eighteenth 
Aendment is still the law. 


Commercial Violators 


Minor offenses will be left to the judg- 
ment and discretion of the lower courts, 
he indicated. The Bureau of Prohibition | 
will concentrate upon “the activities of | 
commercial violators, racketeers, and 
groups of offenders who make it their busi- 
ness by conspiracy and violence to de-| 
fraud the Government, terrorize legitimate 
business, and bring the law into disre- 
spect.” | 

The legalized beer industry, he said, 
should be kept free from the control of 
racketeers. This is a substantial problem, 
seid the Attorney General, in which those 
who are endeavoring to live within the! 
law will have “a friend in the Department 
of Justice; others will proceed at their 
peril.” 

There will be no indiscriminate removal | 
from the service, either in the interests 
of economy -or to provide place for new 
applicants, of those who are efficiently and | 
faithfully discharging their duties, was the | 
assurance by the Attorney General. | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Ee 


oi ComMMON DivipEND-« 
No. 93 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
On the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable June 1, 1933 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1933. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noetzex, Treasurer, 
ec ene 


The funds raised by security sales pro- 
vided funds from which Cities Service Co, 
subsidiaries | spent $417,000,000 for con- 
struction and property additions in the 
years 1927-1930, he said. 


North Carolina to Issue 


Bonds to Cover Deficit 


Raleigh, N. C.—A bill providing for is- 
suance of $12,230,000 in bonds to care 
for the 1931-1933 State deficit has been 


enacted. 


KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


A news letter 
from the 


President 


LETTER from the President 

is sent at regular intervals to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform him 
of the activities of the Company. 
The President’s Quarterly Letter 
also contains the Consolidated In- 
come Statement and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


Our mailing list is not restricted to 
stockholders. Anyone may have his 


name placed upon it by requesting 
“Reports to Stockholders”. Owners 
of stock standing in other names 
should ask to be added to the list 
immediately. 


The North American 
Company 


60 Broadway : New York 
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Passing of One-room Schools 
in Country Districts. . . . . 





Equalization of Education under System of 
State Responsibility Effected by Transfer of 
Rural Children to Graded Institutions 





By H. V. HOLLOWAY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Delaware 


HAT the State rather than the local com- 
munity is responsible for the education 
of all the children of all the people is 

the theory upon which Delaware reorganized 
its public schools in 1921. Two years prior 
to that the old district system dating back to 
1829 had been discontinued and the county 
unit of administration and supervision had 
been adopted in its stead. 


The increase in taxes upon real property 
in many districts that resulted from several 
improvements in the old system was such as 
to make the 1919 change very unpopular. 
However, the decrease in the tax rate in the 
poorest districts, usually the districts for col- 
ored children, resulting from a uniform 
county school tax rate for schools was en- 
tirely disregarded, because with the addition 
of the transportation of school children, the 
introduction of supervision, the improvement 
of text books, the introduction of vocational 
courses, etc., the total cost of the schools had 


materiqly, increased. 


A 


To cut down this rate by putting a larger 
part of the burden upon the State was the 
most important contribution of the 1921 act, 
which made the State the unit of ‘taxation. 
A uniform rate of 25 cents fer $100 for school 
purposes was established, and local taxes for 
schools were discontinued, except when au- 
thorized by a special local referendum 
election. 


With State contributions derived from this 
real property tax, the income tax: from t 
permanent school fund, corporation taxes, 
corporation franchise taxes, personal income 
tax, and the so-called “filing fee levied in 
connection with the income tax, the State 
was able to carry on its schools on an even 
higher level without the addition of local 
levies, except in the City of Wilmington and 
two or three other of the larger districts. 

Two years ago all State taxes on real and 
personal property were discontinued, and 





Reduction of Costs 
of Government in 
West Virginia 


By 


H. G. Kump, 
Governor of West Virginia 


EST VIRGINIA recognizes the fact that 
Wine cost of government had reached the 
if not 


wT 


point of becoming burdensome, 
almost intolerable. 


It is and will be the policy of my adminis- 
tration to reduce the cost of government in 
line with present-day conditions, and to re- 
organize the different branches and func- 
tions of government so as to secure efficient 
government at less cost. This work is now 
under way and the various problems are be- 
ing dealt with by a special session of the 
Legislature. Much has already been accom- 
plished. 


+ 


By legislative act the salary or compensa- 
tion of all public officers or employes of the 
State, counties, districts, municipalities and 
other political subdivisions were reduced on 
percentage basis. Salaries in excess of $3,- 
000 were reduced 20 per cent; salaries in ex- 
cess of $2,000 were reduced 15 per cent; sal- 
aries in excess of $1,200 were reduced 10 
per cent 


This percentage reduction did not apply 
to compensation of public officers or em- 
ployes which was specifically fixed by law 
for a definite term, unless voluntarily ac- 
cepted. Nor did it apply in cases which 
would impair the obligation of any existing 
valid contract. Certain salaries were also 
specifically reduced by law 


By legislative act the amounts appropri- 
ated for the operation of the State govern- 
ment during the present fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, were reduced a certain per 
cent. Appropriations for the operation and 
maintenance of edu*ational institutions were 
reduced 20 per cent; appropriations for the 
operation and maintenance of hospitals or 
other eleemosynary institutions or service 
were reduced 15 per cent; appropriations fot 
other departments or purposes were reduced 
25 per cent. 

+ + 

Certain percentage reductions applying to 
salaries were made, ranging from 25 per cent 
on salaries in excess of $7,500 to 10 per cent 
on salaries less than $1,500. Certain excep- 
tions were made to these general reductions. 


In addition to this legislation, an act was 
passed authorizing the Governor to fix the 
compensation of all employes of the State 
in so far as the change in compensation 
would not impair a contract or apply to sal- 
aries specifically fixed by law. 


Under this authority, by executive order, a 
further reduction of 25 per cent was directed 
to be made in all salaries or compensation 
paid by the State, with the request that each 
department head submit recommendations so 
that a revision could be made to equalize and 
adjust inequalities in salaries and compen- 
sation. This adjustment and equalization is 
now being effected. 


Government must be reorganized and con- 
solidations made so as to eliminate duplica- 
tion and overlapping of efforts. 


+ + 


Functions of government should be classi- 
fied in two groups: First, essential; second, 
nonessential, although beneficial or desirable. 
Essential functions of government must be 
carried on; but the tendency to reach out 
through governmental agencies and carry on 
by taxation nonessential though beneficial 
or desirable functions must be curbed. 


The first consideration should be to keep 
taxation from becoming a burden. The citi- 
zenship will find greater contentment with 
less taxation and less nonessential although 
beneficial or desirable functions of govern- 
ment. 


local taxes to supplement State appropria- 
tions were levied only in Wilmington and 
three or four districts. Corporation taxes 
and the filing fee had been discontinued / 
prior to that. With these exceptions, no taxes 
are now levied on this type of property for 
the operating expenses of the schools which 
run an average of 182 days each year. 


As a result of this method, which places 
about 90 per cent of the school costs on the 
State, the Delaware schools have so far suf- 
fered less from the present widespread finan- 
cial depression than those of any other State. 
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Whatever cuts in school expenses have 
been made and whatever will be made in 
the next biennium will be made more out of 
sympathy for cuts that have to be made in 
other departments than from any real neces- 
sity due to the condition of the school 
finances. In fact, it is proposed to draw 
heavily upon school sources to make up 
for shortages in other income, a procedure 
which it is hoped will be adopted for two 
years only, if it is adopted at all. 


The above method of financing has made 
possible many improvements in the schod 
system without additional burdens upon the 
taxpayers. As some one has most aptly said, 
“We have been able to put flesh and blood 
upon the dry bones of the old curriculum,” 
by the introduction of music, art, physical 
education, manual training, commercial train- 
ing, trade training, home making, agricul- 
ture and adult education into the Delaware 
program. 
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In other words, we have been able to so 
organize the schools that they will more 
nearly meet the needs of all the children 
rather than just those who may desire to 
prepare for college. In passing, it is perti- 
nent to observe that those who would curtail 
the present school program both here and 
elsewhere propose to eliminate those very 
subjects from that program—subjects which 
mean more to the development and future 
happiness and welfare of the country as a 
whole than many of those whose continuance 
has never been questioned. 


Along with rather outstanding progress in 
making the schools contribute to the needs 
of all the children by broader training oppor- 
tunities has come a building program which 
has placed in every district for colored chil- 
dren in the State a new and modern school, 
the outright gift of P. S. duPont, and new 
buildings for approximately 30,000 white 
children. This work has been done in the 
late decade at a cost of approximately $13,- 
500,000, of which the State has contributed 
$7,500,000 on the “pay-as-you-go” basis. 
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The local districts have contributed by bond 
issues only from 10 per cent to 100 per cent 
—one district—of the cost of their respective 
programs, depending upon the wealth of the 
district. The State, however, has assumed 
the cost of the retirement of the building 
bonds in all the districts, leaving only the 
interest to be paid locally from a tax on 
real property. 


During this decade, more than 150 rural 
schools have been closed and the children 
living in these districts are being trans- 
ported therefrom to graded schools entirely 
at State expense. This expense for over 9.- 
000 children this year will amount to ap- 
proximately $290,000. This is Delaware’s. way 
of equalizing educational opportunity to all 
her children, no matter how remote they 
may live from graded and high school ad- 
vantages. . 


Thirty-five hundred. children yet attend 
one-teacher schools But every child in 
these, after completing the sixth grade, has 
the opportunity of attending a graded school 
and a chance to complete a high school 
course. 


* @* 


Delaware has adapted its school organiza- 
tion to fit its size. The total school pop- 
ulation is about 44,000, 18,000 of whom are 
in the City of Wilmington. The State is 
divided into 15 school units: The City of 
Wilmington; 13 special districts, made up 
for the most part of the larger towns, and 
the State Board Unit, which includes all the 
remaining schools of the State. 


The control of Wilmington schools is 
autonomous. The State Board of Education 
has limited control of the schools in the 
special districts, but entire control of the 
schools in its unit, except for the selection 
of teachers and minor repairs to school build- 
ings, looked after by boards of school trustees. 


Each of these units is allotted by the State 
Board of Education that portion of the State 
appropriation to which it is entitled on the 
basis of the number of children enrolled and 
attending a minimum number of days. For 
the current year for each senior high school 
pupil enrolled, an allotment of $90 is made; 
for each junior high school child, $82.50; and 
there remained for each child enrolled in the 
elementary grades $62. 

+ + 


The Legislature makes a lump-sum appro- 
priation for schools in accordance with the 
budget finally agreed upon by its finance 
committee with the following limitations: 


For general control, not more than 5 
cent; 
For instruction, not less than 70 per cent; 


For operation, not more than 12 per cent; 


per 


For maintenance and upkeep, not more 
than 6 per cent; 
For auxiliary agencies, not more than 11 


per cent—(of this, not more than 7.5 per cent 
of the total budget shall be used for trans- 
portation of pupils, and not more than 1.9 
per cent for teacher-training, Summer school, 
adult education, etc.); 


+ + 
For fixed charges, no part of the total; 
For capital outlay, not more than 2 
cent; 
For debt service, not more than 3 per cent. 
This program and method of financing 


per 













Weekly Composite Issue: 


By REPRESENTATIVE MARVIN JONES : 
Chairman, the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives 


HE PROCEDURE which a farmer would follow in having his mortgage re- 
financed under the pending farm mortgage relief bill varies with the circum- 
stances under which he may find himself. 
The farmer should first ascertain whether there is an active local farm loan 
He can léarn this from the Federal land bank for 


association in his territory. 
his district. 





Marvin Jones 


If the farmer previously had been unable to meet his 
payments of interest and principal, thus cutting off income of the mortgage 
holder, or if the latter wished to realize cash on a mortgage which is practically 
unsalable in the usual way, the farmer should have little difficulty in persuading 
the mortgage holder to exchange the mortgage for bonds, which provide a certain 
income and which are readily convertible into cash. 


Should the mortgage holder be unwilling to make the exchange, the farmer 
might be able to obtain a loan from the farm, loan association, using the money 
to pay off the mortgage, and giving a new mortgage to the association. 
mortgages contain provisions permitting curtailments or payment in full of the 
debt on any date on which an interest payment falls due. 


Assuming that the mortgage is for more than half the value of the land plus 
20 per cent of the value of improvements, the farmer would have to obtain con- 
sent of his mortgage holder to scale down the amount to this limit before the 
exchange of the mortgage for land bank bonds could be made. 

If there is no local farm loan association, the farmer could take up the matter 
directly with the land bank for his district. 
be similar, except that the interest on a mortgage refinanced in this way would 
be 5 per cent as compared with 4% per cent in the case of a loan association. To 
refinance through either a loan association or landebank, the farmer would be 
required to buy its stock in an amount equaling 5 per cent of the amount of the 
mortgage, paying for the stock over a period of years. 

The advantages to the mortgage holder proposed in the bill may be summarized 
He would either have his mortgage paid off in cash by the farmer 
who borrowed from the land bank system; or he would receive in exchange for 
his mortgage, on which perhaps the payments had been in default, land bank 
bonds on which he would receive a regular income guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, which bonds would be readily salable if he found himself in need of cash. 

The advantages to the farm owner would be these: 


as follows: 


payments on principal for five years. 
cent. 


periodically. 


the principal. 


Another section of the bill is designed primarily to provide funds for second 
mortgages, to enable the farmer to pay off notes, chattel liens, or other indebted- 
ness he may have, by converting these debts into second mortgages; or the Gov- 
ernment might use a second mortgage as a means of reducing the principal and 
interest of first mortgages, the Government making a small advancement in cash 
to the mortgages on condition that the first mortgage holder reduce both principal 


and interest on the first mortgage. 


For insance, the Government might tell the holder of a first mortgage for $5,000 
which is in default and unsalable, “If you will knock off $1,000 from the principal 
of the first mortgage and convert it into a long-term mortgage, we will pay you 
$500 in cash, reducing it to $3,500, and will take a second mortgage against the 
This would leave the mortgage holder with $500 in cash 
500, and the farmer with his debt reduced 


farmer for the $500.” 
and a good, sound mortgage for $3 
to $4,000. 


A special fund is provided tor this, to be loaned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Farm Loan Commissioner. 
loans through the same channels as are used in refinancing his first mortgage. 
The total of first and second mortgages could reach as high as 75 per cent of 
the value of the property, except that no second mortgage could exceed $5,000. 
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How FARMER CAN SECURE 
BETTER TERMS ON DEBTS | 


Federal Facilities Available for Converting Wiesidiees so That Burden 
of Interest Charges Will Be Lessened 





If there is such an association, he should take 
up the matter with it. 

Assuming his mortgage is for not more than half the 
value of the farm land covered plus 20 per cent of the 
value of the permanent improvements on it, the farmer has 
two courses open to him, 
dealer that the latter exchange the mortgage for land bank 
bonds bearing 4 per cent interest, guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Treasury; or he can apply to the local association for 
a loan with which to pay off his mortgage on any date 
when such payment is permissible, the loan to be secured 
by a new mortgage. 


He would have his interest scaled down 
to either 4'2 or 5 per cent from the usual present interest: rate of 6, 7 or 8/per 
Since the new mortgage would be a long-term cne, there would be none of 
the refinancing charges which apply when a short-term mortgage is renewed 
Should he be hard pressed for cash, he could obtain a deferment of 
payments of interest, up to a maximum of five years. 
himself with a smaller debt if the mortgage holder were to agree to scale down 
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He can suggest to his mortgage 
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The negotiations in this case would 


He would have to make no 


And he would also find 


The farmer would obtain these 


Getting Job in Conservation Corps 
How to Secure Emergency Work in Forests 
By ROBERT FECHNER 


Director, National Emergency Conservation Work 


H*o DOES the young man who wants 


to enroll in the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work go about it to get a job? 


This question has been asked by large 
numbers of unemployed young men through- 
out the country since it has been announced 
that enrollment in the Conservation Work is 
to be confined mainly to single men between 
the ages of 18 and 25 


+ + 


As the program of the Conservation Work 
is now outlined, the first opportunity for 
employment is accorded to those young men 
who have already made application for em- 
ployment with relief agencies. A relatively 
small number of .men experienced in forest 
work who are resident near the vicinity of 
the work projects will be employed without 
primary regard to age or marital status. 


The restrictions on enrollment were made 
because it was felt that young men within 
the age groups mentioned have been more 


obstructed in finding employment during re- 
cent years than any other group. Emer- 
gency Conservation Work offers many of 
them their first chance for employment 


+ + 


By taking only those men who are willing 
to send a large part of their pay to their 
families it will be possible to make many 
families less dependent on local relief agen- 
cies. Thus the work provided will not only 
build up the morale of a group’ of men 
who have been largely denied work during 
recent years but it will also.provide funds 


————— a 


has increased the Ayres Index of the State 
from 43.0 in 1920 to 73.70 in 1933. The State 
had a ranking of 33rd place in 1920 and in 
1930 a ranking of 10th place 


for many needy families. 

State official unemployment relief agencies 
are handling the details of selecting the 
the homes of needy famiiies regularly and 
men to be enrolled. Relief workers who visit 
who are familiar with their situation make 
the selection of those young men whom 
they think most worthy of employment. 


These men are supplied with applications 
which they fill out and return to the relief 
agency. The agency keeps these applica- 
tions on file until the men are ordered to 
report for enrollment. 
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The man who is given an opportunity for 
employment goes first to the man in charge 
of the enrollment in his community. The 
prospective worker should come to the en- 
rellment office equipped with all the mate- 
rials he may wish to take to the work camp 
as he may be ordered directly to the condi- 
tioning camp following his enrollment. 

The man enrolling for the Conservation 
Work should “travel light.” He will need 
only his toilet articles and one good suit 
of clothes for his use on excursions away 
from camp. His work clothes, blankets, and 
camp equipment will be furnished to him. 

At the enrollment station the man is given 
his preliminary physical examination. If he 
passes this examination he is sent to a con- 
ditioning camp at one of the Army posts. 


+ + 


A final thorough physical examination to 
determine his physical fitness and freedom 
from disease is given at the camp. If he 
passes this examination ‘successfully he is 
vaccinated against smallpox and_ typhoid 
fever and assigned to his place in the work 
units. 

The cash allowance of $30 a month dates 
from the time he takes his oath of enroll- 
ment. The enrollment is for a term of six 















MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850-1853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 


show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
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ment and the advantages of free institutions.” 
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GS irvival of Economic Crisis 
as Test of Democracy . . « . 





Should America Fail to Cope With Problems 
Principle of Self-government Unlikely to Be 
Revived, Says Secretary of State 





By CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State 


E ARE, I hope, at the end of an epoch 
W and at the beginning of a new era in 
many vital respects. 


There are fundamentals of everything— 
fundamentals of war, of diplomacy, of re- 
ligion and of all other important phases of 
human activities and relationships. There 
is, of course, a close relationship—- much more 
so than the average citizen imagines—be- 
tween the citizen and the Government under 
which he lives; and during this modern 
period there has arisen a much closer rela- 
tionship between the governments and na- 
tions than peoples have been accustomed to 
in the past. 


+ + 


Somehow or other the human race dis- 
covered very early that man could live and 
get along much better in association with 
others than singly by himself. That resulted 
in the tribal method of living, then in the 
State! and finally in a collection of States. 


So that today, I hope, we are at the end of 
an epoch—an epoch of what might be called 
loose thinking, reckless living, over-spending, 
and an unconscious neglect of, if not de- 
parture from, most of the fundamentals of 
government. 


President Wilson remarked in 1920 that the 
world had been made safe for democracy, 
but he said that the great problem is whether 
democracy is going to be able to justify itself. 


Dictators have arisen in many countries. 
We ourselves have proceeded, for 12 years 
following the war, to abandon most of the 
ideas and ideals that actuated us during 
former periods and former generations. 


+ + 


We became entirely materialistic with the 
result that little thought was given to any 
questions except making this post-war period 
an occasion for a holiday. So we proceeded 
to enjoy it in a reckless, careless, indifferent 
manner. 


All those wonderful standards of conduct 
to which we had been accustomed to adhere 
were departed from so that today nearly all 
the nations of the world, including our own, 
have 710 fundamentals, either political, moral, 
or economic. 


The nations and their peoples everywhere 
are in a large sense prostrate without a defi- 
nite program of ideas and ideals for the re- 
habilitation of their political, economic and 
other affairs. That wonderful spirit that 
moved and animated those who had promi- 
nent ‘places in the statesmanship and leader- 
ship of the past, in large measure became 
dormant during this post-war period. 


That little band that went out to the field 
of Runnymede in 1215 extracted from King 
John that wonderful collection of human 
liberties known as Magna Charta. After 
liberty had been banished from the world 
for a thousand years, that band thus took 
the first step back toward human freedom— 
the first step in that 500 year struggle for 
Anglo-Saxon liberty. And I want to see some 
of that same spirit that finally culminated in 
our own country in the Revolution and the 
structure of our free government revived. 


+ ¢ 


We have carried the experiment of self- 
government further than it has ever been 
carried in the history of the human race and 
yet it remains an experiment. If in this un- 
dertaking we should fail, if our civilization 
should be unable to cope with that age-old 
problem of self-government, I doubt if it will 
ever be undertaken again in the future. 


So we have the tremendous undertaking 
today of rebuilding more securely, along po- 
litical and. economic lines, our relationships 
with the other nations. We ought to build 
upon the solid and broad foundations of jus- 
tice, equality and friendship. 

The more we visualize those broader re- 
lationships, both political and economic, that 
should be restored, keeping at all times 
within the limitations of our traditions and 
our Constitution, the greater service we will 
render to ourselves and to other peoples. 
There are tremendous opportunities to im- 
prove, from an economic standpoint. 
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The Phoenicians along the shores of the 
Mediterranean fashioned some little vessels 
and commenced to trade. They proceeded 
for generation after generation to go out into 
all localities carrying their trade and com- 
merce and levying tribute upon every people 
and clime, gathering together all of the valu- 
able and desirable customs, manners, habits, 
learning and culture of every locality in every 
part of that eastern world, with the result 
that they built up a great civilization far 
above and beyond those who were not trading 
nations. 


So, as we proceed with the task of culti- 
vating better relationships on the political 
side, we should not for a moment neglect 
the opportunities to continue to be from year 
to year a trading nation and a trading na- 
tion on an ever increasing scale. For 12 





months which, however, can be terminated it 
necessary. 

All medical attention which becomes neces- 
sary at the camps is furnished free of 
charge. Transportation to and from the 
camp is paid by the Government 


Most of the workers who have enrolled 
thus far have arranged to send $25 each 
month to their families. This money is sent 
directly to their dependents once each month. 
Each man should retain at least $3 out of 
his monthly pay for his use at camp. 


In summarizing the benefits of enrolling 
in the Conservation Work it may be said 
that the man who enrolls will have six 
months of hard, healthy, outdoor work in 
the forests or national parks, on work whose 
effect is the promotion of the welfare of 
this country. He will have six months of 
camp life with food, clothing, shelter, med- 
ical service, and recreational opportunities 
furnished, plus $30 a month cash allowance 
for himself and his dependents. 
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years we have been a materialistic people. 
That talismaniac word—prosperity—has grip- 
ped our imaginations and diverted us from 
these other lofty undertakings. 


So I am hoping that we are entering upon 
a new era in which we will again invoke and 
put into operation with other nations all the 
fundamentals of economic and political. re- 
lationships which include, of course, better 
understanding, closer degrees of friendship, 
and improved conditions of peace in every 
part of the world. 


+ ¢ 


There was never such an opportunity, in 
my judgment, since the Revolutionary War 
period, for a generation to exhibit real vision, 
resolution and determination in the field of 
leadership and stat smanship. All move- 
ments to put the American Government and 
the American people back in the direction of 
that high ground of higher purpose would 
mean better governmental relationships and 
a greater civilization. 





How to Qualify. 
for License as 
Air Pilot 
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By 
W. Fiske Marshall, 
Chief, Licensing Division, 
Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


IRCRAFT PILOTS licensed by the De- 

partment of Commerce are classed as 

commercial or noncommercial. Com- 
mercial pilots of powered aircraft are licensed 
as transport or limited commercial pilots, 
while noncommercial pilots are designated 
as private, solo, or student pilots. 
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The first step in obtaining a pilot’s license 
or a student permit from the Department 
of Commerce consists of being examined 
physically. A prospective pilot, before he may 
receive instruction in a licensed aircraft from 
a licensed instructor, must possess a student 
pilot’s permit. The application for a permit 
may be obtained from a Department of Com- 
merce authorized medical examiner who, upon 
the filling out of the application by the 
prospective pilot, will then give the exami- 
nation, and if the applicant is found to be 
qualified the examiner will issue a permit. 


A pilot who has not received his instruction 
in a licensed aircraft from a licensed instruc- 
tor and desires a license is required to pre- 
sent himself to a medical examiner of the 
Department for a physical examination for 
the grade of license desired. The certificate 
of examination issued to him by the examiner 
if he passes satisfactorily must then be sub- 
mitted to an Aeronautics Branch aeronauti- 
cal inspector in the district in which the 
pilot resides, together with an application for 
license filled out under oath. 
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The application blanks may be obtained 
from the supervising inspector for the district 
in which the applicant resides, or from an 
aeronautical inspector. 


The standards of medical examinations 
vary with the class of flying the applicant 
desires to engage in. The student pilot may 
take the physical examination for any class 
of license that he chooses, but he must take 
at least the solo grade of examination be- 
fore he will be allowed to receive instruction 
in a licensed plane from a licensed instructor. 


After a pilot has received his license he 
must have his physical condition checked at 
intervals. A reexamination is required before 
each renewal of license—in the transport and 
limited commercial pilots’ grades every six 
months and in the other grades once a year. 


A student pilot, upon receiving his student 
permit, is privileged to pilot licensed aircraft 
including gliders, when -receiving flying in- 
struction, but not to pilot licensed or un- 
licensed aircraft carrying persons or property 
for hire. 


+ + 


When the student pilot has received suf- 
ficient instruction to meet the requirements 
for the grade of license desired, he then is 
prepared for the next step toward securing 
a pilot’s license, which consists of applying 
to the district supervisor for a license and 
arranging for an appointment for his written 
examination and flying tests. Aeronautical 
inspectors travel throughout each of the nine 
inspection districts in the United States mak- 
ing inspections and conducting examinations 
at various airports. Applicants are advised of 
the dates when inspectors will be in their 
localities. 


When the applicant for license has given 
satisfactory evidence to the aeronautical in- 
spector that he has had the flying experi- 
ence required for the grade desired, the in- 
spector examines him on theoretical subjects 
and then conducts the flight tests. The stand- 
ards for the theoretical examination and 
flight tests vary according to the type of 
license for which application is made, being 
higher for the commercial classes and less 
strict for the noncommercial grades. 
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Upon the satisfactory completion of these 
tests, the application and inspection report 
are sent to the Aeronautics Branch, which 
then issues the license. 


A person desiring to take flight instruction 
who coes not know the name and address 
of the medical examiner nearest to him, ‘01 
desires to ascertain the address of the in- 
spector he should contact, may obtain this 
information by writing to the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He should also become acquainted 
with the Air’ Commerce Regulations which 
give in detail the requirements for each class 
of license. 
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